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Art. L—THE INTEGRITY OF THE BOOK OF JOB.* 
Tue Book of Job, viewed from a purely literary stand-point, i 
beyond controversy, the greatest work of art in the Old Testa- 
ment. This is admitted on every side, by men of all shades of 
belief. Renan regards it “as the ideal of a Semitic poem.” + 
Thomas Carlyle says, that this book “is one of the grandest 
things written by man,” and “that there is nothing written of 
equal literary merit.” It would not be difficult to furnish the 
reader with many similar citations, showing the appreciation of 
the most eminent critics ; but the best way to convince one’s self 
of the beauty and symmetry of the book is to read it with care. 
Yet in spite of the many eulogies pronounced upon the Book 

Job, the higher erities have divided and subdivided this 
grand old poem into sections and fragments in the most arbi- 
trary manner, labeling this as “ genuine,” that as an interpola- 
tion, and the other as “of later origin,” or “ from an inferior 
poet,” and so forth ad libitum. 

It is my purpose in this article to show how little agreement 
there is among these critics, though they claim that their con- 
clusions are founded upon scientific principles; and from this 
difference of opinions to show how little reliance can be placed 
upon their criticisms. In the second place, we hope to show 
how much reason there is for regarding the Book of Job as 
the product, not only of one age, but of-one pen; not the 


* We call the special attention of our readers to this article, which is the third 
in the series of articles on Old Testament books.—Ebpiror. 
¢ Le Livre de Job, Preface, i. 
21—FIFTII SERIES, VOL. VI. 
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patchwork of ages, but the masterpiece of a master-mind, writ- 
ing under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 

Every careful reader of the Book of Job must have observed 
the artistic composition of the book, and the extreme fondness 
of the author for the triadie division. The style and this three- 
fold partitipn cannot be aecidental, but must be the result of a 
well-prepared plan. We would eall especial attention to this 
triadic division, which is a marked feature of the book, for it 
can be traced out in every section of Job, even in those portions 
which have been unceremoniously rejected by the critics. 

The book naturally divides itself into three parts : 

I. The prologue, or introduction, chapters i, ii. 
II. The controversy, iii—xlii, 6. 

III. The epilogue, or conclusion, xlii, 7-17. 

The seeond part, or the controversy, forming the body of the 
book, may be again divided into three sections: (1.) Job’s dis- 
cussion with the three friends, ili—XXX1. (Z.) The speeches of 
Elihu, xxxii-xxxvii. (3.) The solemn words of Jehovah (with 
only one short interruption, xl, 3-5), xxxvili-xli, 34. 

The first part of the controversy, or the discussion between 
Job on the one side and Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar on 
the other, is onee more divided into three cycles or series: 
(a) First series, iii-xiv; (4) Second series, xv—xxi; (¢c) Third 
series, XXii—XXxXi. 

The same threefold division may be again discovered in 
many chapters throughout the book.* Therefore we empha- 
size that it is not accidental, but the result of a plan closely 
and minutely followed 

The rationalistie critics reject this most natural division, and 
dissect the book according to the taste of the individual eritie 
—for scarcely any two of them fully agree—into larger or 
smaller sections. Not only are they not satisfied with rejecting 
as spurious or as interpolations some of the main sections of 
this grandest of all poems, but they skillfully apply their seal- 
pel to chapters and paragraphs and even verses. Magnus,t for 
instance, not only rejects the prologue, epilogue, a portion of 
chapter xxviii, the speeches of Elihu, the description of the 


*See especially Zéckler’s Analysis of the Book of Job in Lange's Bibel- Werk, 
and also Baur, Das Buch Hiob, p. 642, ff. 
+ Philolog-historischer Commentar tiber das Duci Hiob, 1851. 
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behemoth and leviathan, but also arbitrarily assigns many pas- 
sages generally regarded as Job’s to the three friends, and, wice 
versd, verses generally attributed to one of the friends are by this 
critic ascribed to the pen of Job. Tle goes still further, for he 
declares eleven verses or parts of verses to be glosses.* Ewald, 
the great Hebrew scholar, is almost as reckless in his conclusions ; 
for he rejects, supplies deficiencies, and suggests emendations 
somewhat after the manner of a school teacher in a class in 
composition. Thus the Book of Job, according to these crities, 
is a compilation, not only from different pens, but of different 
ages and countries. 

Few of the critics go as far as Magnus, but he has his fol- 
lowers, and even some like Studer,+ a Swiss Protestant theo- 
logian, who aecepts nothing as an integral part of the original 


poem except chapters iii-xxvii, 7, and xxix—xxxi; all the rest, 


according to him, being later interpolations, even the prologue 
and epilogue proceeding from different authors. 

The portions generally rejected by one or more of these 
critics—for as already stated there is no general agreement in 
regard to any of these rejected portions—are the following, 
which we shall discuss in their regular order: 

1. The prologue. 2. A portion of Job’s discourse included in 
xxvii, 11—xxviii, 3. The whole of Elihu’s speeches, xxxii—xxxvii. 
4. The descriptions of the behemoth and of the leviathan, xl, 
15—-xli, 34, or in the Hebrew Bible, where the division of chap- 
ters is a little different, xl, 15-xli, 26. 5. The epilogue. 

Taking these portions in the order above given we first 
come to 

Tue Proogvr. 

Among those who regard the prologue as the product of a 
later hand we find Stuhlman and Bernstein, and, of course, the 
ultra-rationalist, Knobel. Heiligstedt and his followers are less 
radical, for they reject only that portion of the prologue which 
refers to Satan and the heavenly assembly (i, 6-12, and ii, 1-7). 
We must not forget that some of the most pronounced ration- 
alists, like Renan, accept the prologue as a veritable part of 
the ancient poem. 

* See Delitzsch, Das Buch Hiob. Leipzig, 1876, p, 35, 
+ Das Buch Hiob, Bremen, 1881. 
t Le Livre de Job, p. xlvii, f. 
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The chief objections to the genuineness of the prologue are 
the following: 

1. Jt is written in prose. We merely state the objection, 
for it has no foree. Even Ewald and Renan admit this, and the 
writer of the article on the Book of Job in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica tells us that “the intermixture of prose and poetry 
is common in Oriental works containing similar discussions.” 
The language of the introduction to this grand poem, though not 
in formal verse, is nevertheless “full of the poetic sentiment.” 
There are certainly no rules in rhetoric requiring the prologue 
to be in verse; on the other hand, as Davidson has pointed 
out, “the narrative requires prose, because there is no rhyth- 
mical narration to be found in Hebrew.” * Dillman expresses 
the same view in almost the same words.+ We might as well 
object to the genuineness of that section entitled, “Trueber 
Tag,” in the first part of Goethe’s /aust, because it is written 
in prose, as to object on the same ground to the genuineness of 
the prologue in Job. 

2. The next objection to the genuineness of this part of the 
book is based upon the way the divine Name is used. In the 
prologue we have the word Jehovah, while almost entirely 
throughout the poem God is designated by some such name as 
El, Eloah, or Shaddai. This is not accidental, yet it is not neces- 
sary, in order to account for it, to assume that the prologue and 
poem were written in different ages or by different persons. 
It is well known that El and Eloah are common Semitic terms 
for God. Though the Israelites also employed these, yet the 
favorite national designation was Jehovah, the God of the 
covenant, the God of mercy and pity. Elohim was applied 
to heathen gods as well, but the ineffable name of Jehovah was 
too sacred for any except the Exxcr of Israel. Now Job was 
not an Israelite; thus he, in common with his Idumean friends 
and Elihu, never uses the word Jehovah. There are only three 
exceptions to this throughout the Book of Job,} and every one of 
these, if one consults a good ecriteal commentary, may be satis- 
factorily explained. The author of Job, beyond doubt, was a 
Hebrew, hence the employment of the word Jehovah in the 
prologue as well as in xxxviii, 1; xl, 1, 3, 6, and xlii, 1. This 

* Introd. to the O. T., vol. ii, p. 200. 4 Das Buch Hiob. Leipzig, 1869, p. xviii. 

¢ Chaps. i, 21; xii, 9; xxviii, 28. 
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explanation removes all difficulty as to the use of the divine 
names. 

3. The prologue, it is asserted, contradicts the poem regard- 
ing Job’s children. The prologue states that his children were 
killed, whereas chapter xix, 19, speaks of them as if still alive. 
There are several ways of reconciling this apparent contradiction 
without assuming, with Eichhorn and Olshausen, that the poet 
had forgotten himself, and that xix, 19, is a slip of the pen. 
For, were this so, there are other passages which allude to the 
destruetion of the children, as vii, 4, and xxix, 5, besides some 
other covert references. Thus had we no prologue, the poem, 
if the expression “b’ne bitnt” of xix, 19, refers to Job’s children, 
contradicts itself. Some follow the LXX, claiming that the 
reference is to children from concubines; but this Dillman, 
in his comment, seems to contradict. Besides, if Job had 
concubines, and children by them, we certainly should have 
expected some reference to them in the prologue. The word 
child, or children, is sometimes used in the sense of grandchil- 
dren or descendants (Gen. xxix,5; xxxi, 28); for that reason 
many, like Ewald (first edition) and Dillman, think that the 
reference here is to his grandchildren, who were not killed with 
their parents. But it will be noticed that the word rendered 
children in our version is not the ordinary word for children ; 
a more literal translation of the Hebrew expression would be, 
children of my belly, body, or womb. ‘My womb,” as the 
New Version suggests, must mean the womb from which I came, 
that is, my mother’s womb; hence the meaning here must be, 


my own brothers or sisters. Delitzsch also adopts this view, and 


assigns several reasons for the use of “b’ne detni” rather than 
“d’ne imi.” Gesenius, Winer, Umbreit, and many distinguished 
Hebraists concur in this explanation. 

4. It is again claimed that the part assigned Satan in the pro- 
logue is in advance of the Hebrew thought of the time, and, 
therefore, must be of later origin than the poem itself. First 
of all, let the reader remember that the critics are by no means 
united as to the time when Job was written ; and yet they stout- 
ly maintain that Satan is un-Jewish—not the product of He- 
brew thought—but transplanted from Chaldea, Persia, or Egypt. 
Blind, indeed, must be the man who does not recognize an evil 
principle, not merely an abstract idea but a distinct personality, 
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running through the Hebrew Scriptures. Call this evil prinei- 
ple Serpent, Azazel, or Satan, it matters not, for evidently it is 
one and the same. Even Renan says: “ The Satan which figures 
in the prologue is by no means the Ahriman of the Avesta.” * 
Ewald is also decidedly opposed to this view, as the following 
shows: “ Down to Zech. iii, 3, the whole conception of Satan, 
in its origin and significance, is so purely Hebraistic that noth- 
ing can be more groundless and preposterous than to derive it 
from abroad. To suppose, as has been done of late, that a 
Persian origin of Satan is firmly established is entirely unhis- 
torical and without foundation.” + Dillman also, after point- 
ing out that the New Testament doctrines of fallen angels and 
the devil are in a more highly developed state than that of the 
Old Testament, emphasizes the fact that the Satan of Job is 
not only not an imitation of, but has nothing in common with, 
the Angra-Mainjus (Ahriman), or even with the Typhon of 
Egypt.> 

5. It is again claimed that there is too much difference be- 
tween the Job of the prologue and the Job of the poem for 
these two pictures to have been painted by the same hand. 
The one, they say, is patient, meek, and pious; the other pet- 
ulant, impatient, vehement, and almost blasphemous. The 
critics have forgotten the change which had taken place. In 
the prologue Job is just beginning to suffer; in the poem he is 
reduced to poverty and smitten with leprosy, the most violent 
and loathsome disease. Not only is he misunderstood by all, 
but also forsaken by his nearest relatives. How unreasonable 
we are in the hour of darkness! We need not assume, with 
Davidson, that Job was, in the main, patient. The Lord does 
not require us to justify Job. Dillman wisely remarks: “ This 
change in Job does not prove that he had never been resigned, 
or would never be so again, but simply that, for the time being, 
he has lost his balance, his trustful, filial resignation.” What, 
indeed, could be more natural and more psychologically true to 
life than this fluctuation in Job’s feelings?” These two pict- 
ures of Job, in two different situations, are exactly what might 
have been expected. There is in them no essential contradiec- 
tion. If the prologue had been written by a later hand, likely 
the apparent contradiction would not be in it. 

* Le Livre de Job, Pref.,xxxix. + Lehre von Gott,p. 298. + Das Buch Hiob, p. 8. 
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CHAPTERS XXvuI, 7-Xxvut, 28. 

The section embraced between xxvii, 7 and xxviii, 28 has 
also been the object of considerable criticism. The critics are 
by no means agreed as to the exact difficulty, but many of them 
are intent upon regarding it either as spurious or dislocated. 
They base their objections upon the supposition that it does 
not fully harmonize with Job’s other speeches, especially on 
the question of retribution. They claim that Job is in contra- 
diction with himself; assuming that he has no right to change 
his opinion, no matter what new light or new impressions he 
might have had. He must be consistent and unchangeable 
throughout, even at the expense of concealing his changed 
feelings toward God’s justice. Now, if this kind of criticism 
were applied to a story or drama in our day how often would 
the best portions be regarded as interpolations! This section is 
not wanting in any manuscript. The language is not different, 
nor is the style inferior. MRenan, certainly a competent judge 
of fine style, says that ‘“ chapter xxviii contains one of the most 
beautiful developments of the poem.” He also says, that 
“though there may be some transposition or error, it is not 
proved that there is here any later addition.” * Ewald, like- 
wise, enters his protest in the following words: “Only a 
grievous misunderstanding of the whole book could have mis- 
led the modern critics who hold that this is interpolated or mis- 
placed.”+ Most of them reject all the verses from xxvii, 11, to 
the end of xxviii. Bernstein rejects four other verses besides, 
claiming that every thing after verse 7 is an interpolation. 
Stuhlman recognizes xxvii, 11-23, as the missing speech of 
Zophar, while xxviii is that of Bildad, which should be di- 
rectly joined to chapter xxv. Knobel regards the whole of 
XXvii as an integral part of the poem, while xxviii, on the other 
hand, must be a later interpolation.t Eichhorn was at one 
time inclined to regard the latter part of xxvii as Zophar’s 
speech, yet he could ouly begin with verse 13, for the words 
“you” and “ you yourselves” cannot be Zophar’s, but must be 
Job’s. Lloss, clearly endowed with more light than his breth- 
ren, without ceremony discards every thing between xxvii, 10, 
and xxxviii, except three verses in xxxi (35, 36, and 37).§ 

* Le Livre de Job, xlix. + Die Poetischen Biicher, ete., p. 

¢ Davidson, Introd., vol. ii, p. 202. § Delitzsch, Das Buch Hiob, p. 351. 
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De Wette, evidently disgusted with both Job and the puerile 
attempts of the critics, summarily dismisses the whole subject 
by saying: “Still, after all, we must charge the poet with ob- 
security, at the least, if not with inconsistency.”* How is the 
uninitiated into the mysteries of such a style of criticism to 
find his way out of this labyrinth of contradictions? Does not 
such a method of interpretation destroy itself? How it mars 
the beauty of the poem! how it interferes with the plan of the 
author to attempt to find any missing speeches of Zophar or 
sildad! We have here no confusion of speeches, dislocation, 
or interpolation, but rather an artistic, well-arranged plan. 
Bildad, the second speaker, makes a short speech, because he 
had but little to say, while Zophar retires from the field be- 
cause he has nothing to reply. This is the summit of art, and 
nothing can be more logical or rhetorical. How well does 
Professor Evans develop this idea! His words are so forcible 
that I will quote them at length: 

The logical and rhetorical exhaustion of his friends could not 
well be more effectually indicated than by the way in which the 
colloquy on their part tapers and dwindles—first in the short, and, 
as far as ideas are concerned, poverty-stricken, speech of Bildad, 
and finally in the complete dumbness of Zophar, perhaps of all 
three the most consummate master of words.... It is no part of 
the poet’s plans to preserve Job’s unalterable consistency. Job’s 
experiences are most various, and his utterances change with 
them ; they strike each various chord of sorrow, joy, doubt, con- 
fidence, despair, hope, fear, yearning, and victory. Through all, 
it is true, there is an underlying unity. ... These inconsistencies 
still further prepare the way for a termination and solution of the 
controversy.t+ 

Now, in conclusion, let me say with Umbreit, that with- 
out these apparent contradictions, or change of views, Job's 
speeches might have continued forever. 


Tue Discourses or Errstv—Cuarprers xXxi—XxXVil. 

We now come to that portion of the poem which has been 
most violently attacked. There is a perfect chaos of opinion 
regarding its style, language, and thonglit. Augustine, speaking 
of Elihu’s language, says, “ It is as wise as it is modest.” Jerome 
regards him “as the representative of foolish and hostile teach- 
ing to the Church.” Gregory saw in him “a vain babbler.” 


* Finleitung in des Alte Test., sec. 288. +Evans in Lange’s Com. on Jvb, p. 518. 
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Some have gone so far as to recognize in him the Satan of the 


prologue disguised asa man. Maimonides speaks of “his pro- 


found and wonderful discourse.” Herder calls him a “mere 
word-spinner ; a babbling stream to be passed by without aotice.” 
Eichhorn, commenting upon Job’s silence toward Elihu, says: 
“ Job is silent, for what giant would wish to fight with a boy?” 
For a most interesting variety of opinions regarding the dis- 
courses of Elihu, see Schlottman* and Bradley.t 

So confident are the critics that these speeches are interpola- 
tions that, as Godet remarks, “ It requires now some courage 
to undertake their defense.” { The arguments most commonly 
adduced against their genuineness are the following : 

1. Elihu addresses Job by name, while the friends do not. 

2. No reference whatever is made to Elihu in any other part 
of the book. 

3. These speeches contain nothing new or valuable, conse- 
quently they might be omitted without any loss of thought or 
interference with the plan of the book. 

4. They even detract from the beauty and strength of the 
poem, especially from the discourses of Jehovah. 

5. The style is entirely different from the rest of the book. 

6. They are characterized by marked linguistic peculiar- 
ities. 

1. Elihu addresses Job by name, while the three Friends 
never do. The weakness of this argument will appear to the 
most superficial reader when he calls to mind that Elihu oecu- 
pies a different position from the friends. They argue with 
Job. Elihu, on the other hand, is a kind of arbiter between 
them and Job, and in order to make himself clear, it is a 
rhetorical necessity that he should address Job by name; 
otherwise confusion might arise, and words intended for Job 
might be understood as intended for the friends, and vice versa. 
We might also add that, if this objection were established, the 
epilogue would also have to go, for in it Jehovah mentions his 
“servant Job” several times. 

2. No reference whatever is made to Elihu in any other 
part of the book. The other friends, it is said, are mentioned 
in both prologue and epilogue, but not a word is said of Elihn ; 
how, then, can this section be a part of the original poem? But 

* Das Buch Hiob, Finleitung, p. 53, ff. + The Book of Job, p. 287, ff 
¢ Etudes Bibliques, p. 255. 
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why should he be mentioned at the beginning or at the close 
of the book? He came not as a friend; and had the three 
friends been able to show Job the real nature of his suffering 
Elihu weuld not have had any occasion for appearing and tak- 
ing part in the discussion. Because Jehovah is not announced in 
the prologue as one of the speakers, are we for that reason to re- 
gard his sublime discourses also as mere interpolations? Because 
Jehovah and Job make no reply, nor even a reference, to Elihu, 
we are not, therefore, to brand his words as a later addition to 
the book. Certainly not ; for we have a better solution to offer. 


Job makes no reply because he cannot $ his silence is an elo- 
quent acknowledgment of his inability to answer Elihu; and 
the author is gradually preparing him for the burning words 
of Jehovah which are soon to follow. Job is overpowered in 
argument, not by the mighty God, but by Elilu, a man like him- 
self, who bore the same relation to God as did Job. See xxxiii, 
6, 7. Job is now fully prepared for the divine participation. 
And when the Lord spe aks, Job breaks his silence only to offer 
a brief, humble confession. Jehovah does not reply to Elihu, 
nor does he rebuke him as he does Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar ; 
for as Godet says, ‘ He can neither be praised as having solved 
the problem, nor blamed as having spoken wrongly.” * 

3.. These speeches contain nothing new, or essential to the 
de VW" lopment of the AiSCUSS8ION. They are so entirely discon- 
nected with the rest of the book that if they were omitted not 
a single new idea would have been leftout. Now this is a serious 
objection. Dut if it were true that the author does not contribute 
any thing new—does not throw one additional ray of light upon 
the problem diseussed—would that of itself be a sufficient rea- 
son for rejecting them? If we were to adhere closely to such 
a rule as that, several other chapters of the book would have to 
be relegated to the background. Hebrew poetry, as it is well 
known, is in its very nature characterized by much repetition. 
And as this section is necessarily connected with what precedes 
and follows, both repetitions and anticipations are to be ex- 
pected. Though many modern critics, like Ewald and Dillman, 
declare loudly that there is a barrenness of ideas in this section, 
and insist that it contains nothing new, yet almost in the same 
breath they contradict themselves. Ewald says: “Although there 
is not a single idea which is entirely new, yet there are here many 


* Biblical Studies, p. 215. 
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things which are more profoundly grasped and more strikingly 


presented than in the older poet.”* Dillman also says, with the 


gravity of an oracle, that the poet does not here say “any thing 
essentially new, and that on tlhe whole not a single proposition 
of great weight is tobe found.” Yet he calmly tells us that “it 
must not be denied that in some particulars Elihu contributes 
much that is new and worthy of regard, not only establishing 
some ideas on a firmer basis, but also giving them a greater 
prominence!” + So Davidson, though much opposed to the 
authenticity of these discourses, and claiming that Elihu “ takes 
essentially the same ground as the rest,” nevertheless admits 
that he “certainly carries it forward a step toward solution, and 
so far exceeds the previous speakers.” { It is difficult to con- 
ceive how any one who has not a theory to maintain can read 
these speeches without recognizing the gradual development of 
plan and ideas; without seeing that Eliliu goes many steps fur- 
ther than Job’s three friends toward the correct solution of the 
problem of suffering. Eliphaz, the most dignified and gentle of 
the three, cannot lose sight of God’s punitive hand in all suffer- 
ing. Though the suffering may result in blessing, nevertheless 
it is always a natural consequence of sin; though repentance 
may result beneficially, he knows nothing about the purifying 
office of suffering apart from sin. Elihu, on the other hand, 
clearly shows that though suffering is often and generally the 
result of sin, it is not always punitive, but sometimes intended 
to sanetify and purify the righteous. Oeliler calls especial 
attention to the testing and purifying office of suffering as re- 
vealed in the speeches of Elihu; a suffering designed to save 
men from secret pride, and to lead them to self-examination. 
Eliphaz insists upon a judicial purpose of suffering—a penal dis- 
cipline which falls upon the evil and just alike, on account of 
their inherent sinfulness. “ The suffering of which Elihu speaks, 
on the contrary, concerns only the righteous, and is a proof of 
the saving love of God to purify them from the pride of the 
inner man, which threatens them with danger.” And again, in 
a note, he adds: *‘ Ilence, but for the speeches of Elihu, an es- 
sential aspect of the divine purpose in sending affliction would 
not have been treated of at all in the book—a circumstance 
* Die poetischen Biicher, Band iii, p. 298, f. + Das Buch Hiob, p. 288, f. 
t Iutrod., vol. ii, p. 206. 
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which might indeed have given a subsequent writer occasion 
for interpolating this portion.” * 
these speeches and comparing them with those of Eliphaz, states 
the matter thus: “Suffering is to Eliphaz, in its proper nature, 
punitive, while in the estimate of Elihu it is curative. ... The 


Dr. Green, after examining 


two ideas are wide as the poles asunder.” ¢ 

There is one other point which is worthy of consideration, 
and which seems to settle the question as to whether they con- 
tain any thing new or not. If they are later interpolations, in 
the very nature of things he who inserted them must have 
done so because he believed that they contained something 
new ; something essential to the solution of the problem dis- 
cussed ; otherwise they would not have been inserted. Even 
critics of the same school as Renan and De Wette say that they 
were inserted to elucidate the problem of suffering—to throw 
some additional light upon the problem discussed. 

4. It is next claimed that they are a disturbing element, 
detracting from the beauty and interfering with the plan and 
symmetry of the poem. Says Renan: “ The discourses of Elilu 
derange the plan of the poem, since it contains scarcely any 
thing except a repetition of what precedes, and it also weakens 
in advance the effect of Jehovali’s discourses.” { Such a state- 
ment arises from a misconception of the poet’s purpose in in- 
troducing Elihu; for this section, instead of being a disturbing 
element, is a necessity, and an evidence of the most consummate 
art-on the part of the poet. Elihu brings light to both Job 
and the friends, whose positions he attacks and demolislies one 
after the other; and by his deeper insight into the problem of 
suffering he not only silences them all, but also prepares Job, 
the principal actor, for the more overwhelming appearance of 
Jehovah. Yes, he delivers both Job and the friends from 
grievous errors which were at the foundation of their theories. 
As one has beautifully said: “ Elilu’s wrath was kindled against 
Job because he could only justify himself by accusing God, 
and against the three friends because they could only justify 
God by accusing Job.” When carefully read we see that these 
speeches are far from marring the symmetry of the book. 
The author, it is true, might have arranged his book differ- 


* Old Testament Theology, p. 563, note 3. + The Book of Job, p. 269. 
t Le Livre de Job, Preface, li. 
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ently, but it is doubtful whether any disciple of the higher 
criticism could have arranged it any better. How wise the 
words of Dr. Harman: “ We are not to lay down rules in such 
matters, and demand that every gennine drama or poem shall 


v. 
% 


square exactly with our gratuitous canons.” 

The style of this section is entirely different from the rest 
of the book. A difference of style is perfectly natural. Who 
would expect a young man to speak like an old man? “I am 


young,” says he, “and you are very old.” This inequality of 
age would account for the confused and embarrassed style which 
the erities diseover in the Elihu speeches. As Schlottmann t+ 
has pointed out, the poet shows here his great skill as an in- 
ventor, for he portrays Elilu as a bold, upright young man, 
penetrating more deeply into the mystery of suffering than 
the three older friends. He belongs to a new era, having more 
thought and less precision in the formal arrangement of words. 
But though his style is less euphuistie it is certainly not less 
beautiful or strong. Though we admit that his style is pecul- 
iar, the reader must not forget that every speaker in the 
Book of Job, as Ewald has clearly shown, has his peculiar- 
ities, his rhetorical and linguistic characteristics. Every one 
has some favorite expression, some peculiar phrase, some cher- 
ished idea. 

Equally weak is the charge of prolixity and repetition in 
the speeches of Elihu: for this feature is not peculiar to him. 
As Steckel has pointed out, Elihu appears to confute false ideas 
previously expressed ; this can be done only by reviewing the 
theories and arguments propounded by the other speakers. 

It would be interesting, at this point, to present the mature (?) 
conclusions of some of the higher critics regarding the style, 
etc., of the speeches of Elihu. Renan says: “ Eliliu’s style is 
cold, heavy, and pretentious.” | De Wette, with the authority 
of a pope, delivers himself thus: “That these speeches are a 
later interpolation is shown by tle matter and style, which is 
far-fetched, dull, tedious, and obscure.” § Ewald, on the other 
hand, says: “ This section, per se, is beautiful and good (gut).” | 
Noldeke, as if divinely inspired, says that “the insipid passage 

* Introd, to the Bible, p, 293. + Das Buch Hiob. Finleitung, p. 60, #7 

¢ Le Livre de Job, Inirod., liii. § Hinleiiung in das A. T., sec. 287. 

| Die poetischen Biicher, p. 299. 
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xxxvi, 26-xxxvii, 24 could not have been written by the author 
of xxxviii.”* Listen to Kamphausen: “ The oftener I study 
the whole subject critically tle more thoroughly am I impressed 
that the writer of xxxii-xxxvii could not have been less of a 
master than the author of the rest of the book.”+ When the 
doctors disagree, what are we todo? We cannot believe them 
all; which one must we follow? After all, does not the 
beauty of a poem or oration depend largely upon the taste of 
the reader, and especially upon what side of a question one 
might be? Dean Bradley has wisely said: “If once we begin 
to try and remodel the Old Testament according to the rules 
of Greek art and modern criticism, we shall rewrite, not the 
Book of Job only, but much of that great and sacred literature, 
that divine library, which we eall the Bible.” ¢ 

6. These speeches are so characterized by marked linguistic 
peculiarities, especially with Aramaisms and Arabisms, as to 
make it certain that they are from a different poet and written 
at a later time. How much later the critics cannot tell with 
scientific precision. Ewald says: “Perhaps one or two hun- 
dred years.” Jtenan is also positive that Elihu was written later, 
but how much later he cannot exactly tell. Hear his language: 
“T regard as certain that Elihu’s discourse is a later interpola- 
tion; it is impossible to say whether immediately after the rest 
of the book was written or whether after a long interval. 
Sometimes one is tempted to believe that the Hebrew had 
already ceased to be a spoken language whien this piece was 
written.”§ And again, on the very same page, he solemnly 
adds: “ Who knows whether the author himself, resuming his 
work after a long interval, at a time when he had lost his 
vigor and style, did not think that he was perfecting his poem 
by adding this piece, which in reality mars it?” We quote 
Ewald and Renan because of their recognized ability in Semitic 
philosophy. But if they speak with such vagueness and un- 
certainty what dependence can be attached to their opinions ? 

We readily admit the presence of a few words in this section 
not found elsewhere in the book; but this is not strange, for 
even Renan! admits that each writer has, to a certain extent, 
his own vocabulary in Hebrew. Granted that Elihu was not 

* Quoted by Bleek, Einleitung, p. 661. + Ibid., note on p. 661. 

t The Book of Job, p. 287. Le Livre de Job, \wii. | [bid., Vii. 
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from the exact locality of the other speakers, these dialectical 
differences become clear, whether we regard the Book of Job as 


pure history or poetry. How many dialects are found within a 


small radius in England, Franee, and Germany to-day! The same 
was true of ancient Greece. Did not Peter betray himself by his 
language, though Galilee and Judea were not very far apart? 
According to Steckel, the most competent authority on this point, 
there are only six.or seven words which are really of this class. 
Where is the author who has not used six or seven words in 
some chapter or section of a book which he has not used else- 
where? Were we to apply this mode of criticism to the writ- 
ings of Homer, Plato, Virgil, Horace, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Goethe, ete., could we prove the genuineness of any thing they 
have written / 

We would eall attention to two points: The critics, while in- 
sisting that there is nothing new in Elihu’s speeches, yet admit 
that the interpolator inserted them because he wanted to correct 
some false ideas, or, in other words, because he thought he had 
something new. 

Again, the very crities who insist upon the barrenness of 
ideas, style, and poetic fire of this section concede to the author 
advanced views on other lines—a clearer conception of the mys- 
teries of providence, and deeper insight into nature and its laws. 
Listen to Renan, with a suggestion, now and then, from Dill- 
man speaking through Davidson: “ A certain progression of 
ideas is observable. . . . In some respects they go beyond those 
of the older poet. His natural philosophy is more advanced ; 
his ethical philosophy is riper than that of Job and his three 
friends; his moral ideas are more refined. ... His views of di- 
vine things are often profounder and more comprehensive. The 
depths of sin are evidently apprehended in a more evangelical 
light by the writer of the Elilu section than by the older poet.” 


Tur Discoursts or J EHOVAH—CHAPTERS XXXVIII-XLU, 26, 

Here, again, the crities have shown their scientific skill and 
zest in suggesting, re-arranging, and rejecting. Some, like 
Ewald, regard the descriptions of behemoth and leviathan 
(xl>15-xlii, 26) as interpolations; written either by the author 

* Either Davidson, Introd., p. 209, #:, or Renan, Le Livre de Job, p. lv, ff, or 
Ewald, Die poetischen Bicher, p. 291, ff. 
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of the Elihu section or by some descendant of the Jews who 
accompanied Jeremiah to Egypt. Ewald cannot see the loos- 
est connection between them and what precedes, the style 
used in describing the two monsters is so very different from 
that employed in the description of the other animals. Te 
also misses the easy flowing style of chapter xxxix. The sharp 
and clearly defined figures, the springing irony, and the crushing 
power of language peculiar to the preceding two chapters are 
entirely wanting. Even of Jehovah sight is lost. 

Stuhlman and Bernstein deny the genuineness of xli, 4-26, 
but not of xl, 15—xli, 3. So does De Wette, who would connect 
that part of Jehovah's discourse ending with xli, 3, directly with 
Job’s answer, xlii, 2-6. Bertholdi, Bunsen, and others declare 
that these two descriptions are genuine, and belong to the orig- 
inal poem, but that in the course of time they have suffered a 
dislocation. They further assert that if xli, 4-26 be immedi- 
ately connected with xxxix, 30, then the highest art and the 
severest demands of style will be entirely satisfied. Eichhorn 
would re-arrange this part of the book thus: xxxix, 30, xl, 15-31, 
xli, 4-26, xl, 32, and xlii, 1 Theodore Parker, in a note to 
his translation of De Wette’s Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 
adopts the following arrangement: xxxix, 30, xl, 15-24, xl, 1-7, 
xli, 12-34, xli, 8-11, xlii, 1-6, xl, 1-14, (?) xlii, 7, assuring us 
that if this order is followed, all difficulties will vanish. 


» 
vw 


The chief objections to these two descriptions are : 

1. These two animals are not known in Palestine. The 
reader will doubtless remember that from most ancient times 
there had been a very intimate connection between Egypt and 
other countries. The Bible shows us that from the times of 
Abraham and Moses down to the times of Solomon and Jeremiah 
there was more or less traflie between Egypt and Palestine and 
the countries north of it. Thus it is probable that the poet was 
describing animals he had often seen. But granting that he had 
never seen Egypt or these animals, what then? Did not Schiller 
write Wilhelm Tell, though he had never seen Switzerland ? 

2. These animals are described at too great length. The 
animals described in chap. xxxix ocenpy only about seven 
verses each, while not less than thirty are devoted to the 
leviathan.* There is no weight in the charge of prolixity, for 


* Das Buch Hiob, p. 355. 
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no principle of rhetoric or art requires that these different ani- 
mals should be described in precisely the same number of verses. 
Does not such an objection show on its very face the sterility 
of argument on the part of the higher critics ? 

3. It is next urged that these two descriptions can hawe no 
place in the second discourse of Jehovah, which treats not of 
the omnipotence of God, or his power among men, but rather 
of the “relation of the divine justice to men.” “It is,” says 
Dillman, “unworthy of God to return in a second speech, for 
Job’s weakness was so effectually shown in the first as to render 
all further effort in this direction superfluous. If God speaks 
twice, it is because he has something new to say.”* But why 
should the poet want to make this distinction? Does he not 
rather wish to present these two attributes as inseparately con- 
nected? God is no longer the omnipotent tyrant, but rather 
the mighty judge, whose acts are all tempered with righteous- 
ness. If this be true, the arrangement is faultless. 

4. Then follows the staple objection: There are some pecul- 
iar words or expressions not found elsewhere. Dillman makes 
much of this objection. Nevertheless, after a careful reading 
of the passages in question, and his comment upon them, I 
have failed to discover what these words are. He only ean 
point out two expressions which are at all peculiar to these 
descriptions, and even these, as Delitzsch has shown, sink into 
insignificance when contrasted with the many correspondeuces 
with what Dillman calls the older part of the poem, and which 
he regards as simple imitations. 

5. They next assert that these two descriptions might be left 
out without any damage to the poem. Might our critics have 
not said precisely the same of the description of the lion, the 
wild goat, or any other animal in chapter xxxix? And might 
we to-day not take out whole scenes from many a play of 
Shakespeare, Moliére, or Goethe on precisely the same ground ? 

It would be useless to follow our critics at any greater length. 
They do not agree. Why, then, should we meekly submit to 
their guesses? Ewald, Hitzig, Dillman, Delitzsch, and others 
represent various views on the one side, while Davidson and 
Renan, for a wonder, agree with the more conservative. 
Davidson says, “ The style is not inferior, at times, to that of 


* Das Buch Hiob, p. 355. 
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the best passages in the poem. ... It is in vain to look out in 
every part of the poem for such symmetry and consistency as 
the acuteness of critics may now require.”* Says Renan: “ The 
opinion of Ewald, who regards the descriptions of the behe- 
moth and leviathan as interpolations, does not rest upon very 
solid foundation. ... We ought to be careful lest we try to find 
our principles of composition and taste in these ancient works. 
The style of the fragment under discussion is not surpassed in 
the poem. Nowhere is the language more vigorous, the paral- 
lelisin more sonorous ; every thing shows that this singular piece 
is from the same hand, but not of the same east, as the rest of 
the discourse of Jehovah.” + 


Tue Eprioeve. 

The ojections urged against the epilogue are in the main 
the same as those noticed against the prologue. For that 
reason it will not be necessary to enter into details. There is, 
however, one additional objection : namely, that the poem itself 
is in direct contradiction with the Mosaic doctrine of retribution, 
while the epilogue fully accords with it. Job was not written 
to contradict or entirely supersede the teaching of Moses. The 
author of Job is in advance of Mosaism; but it was not given 
to him to enjoy the fullness of vision revealed in the New 
Testament. The Old Testament saint was to be rewarded, in 
the long run, even in this life; but the Gospel reveals a land 
beyond the stars where there is no sorrow, nor crying, nor pain, 
nor death. The Book of Job may be compared to a half-way 
station between Moses and Christ. Job acknowledges the 
possibility of the purest and holiest having to endure the 
severest calamities, but only to be followed by a complete 
restoration here below, and a glorious vindication from Heaven. 
Delitzsch has well observed that a New Testament writer would 
have closed his book very differently. The Gospel would not 
lave spoken of a “temporal recompense, of earthly restoration, 
of an indemnification in material possessions, and the prolonga- 
tion of life here on earth.” 

* Introd., vol. ii, 204. + Le Livre de Job, p. |. 
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Art, I.—PROPHECY, FULFILLED AND UNFULFILLED, 
IN JEWISH EXPERIENCES. 

Is divine revelation contained in the Bible? Is that divine 
revelation in very truth the infallible word of God? No in- 
quiries are of greater moment than these. The Scriptures 
claim to embody such a revelation. Their writers speak in 
God’s name—speak God’s word. They appeal to miracle and 
prophecy in support of their pretensions. Skepticism rejects 
the proffered testimony of miracle on the ground that miracle 
is an impossibility, becausé observed sequences of natural forces 
are unalterable, and because the supernatural is impossible. 
Prophecy is also rejected because it involves the miraculous, 
and is the utterance of tle supernatural. Arguments, or rather 
assertions, of this kind have had greater influence than any to 
which their weight or worth entitles them. Examination dis- 
covers their weakness and want of value. 

The believer may wisely admit that interpreters have erred 
in the application of prophecy to historical events, without con- 
ceding the assumption that prophecy is of no value. As well 
might we say that constitutional and statutory law is of no 
value because interpretations thereof by able and erudite judges 
in our lower courts have been contradicted, and their decisions 
reversed by those of the court of last appeal--the Supreme 
Court of the United States. That miracle and prophecy are 
impossible is the asseveration of the guiltily godless, the postu- 
late of infidelity, the unproved proposition of prejudiced de- 
structives in the practice of professedly higher biblical criticism. 
It is foundationless. It is in opposition to authenticated facts. 
Fulfilled prediction is a fact. Therefore prediction and mira- 
cle, as implied in prediction, are demonstrated truths. Take 
the case of one section of the Abrahamidse—the Jews. The 
story current about the demand of Frederick the Great upon a 
Christian minister for a brief proof of the divinity of the Bible, 
or of the truth of the Christian religion—a demand to which 
the clergyman returned for answer, “The Jews, your majesty,” 
—may or may not be true; but all the same, fulfilled predic- 
tions in relation to the Jews do prove the divine inspiration of 
the books of the Bible in which such foretellings are recorded. 
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These predictions were undeniably committed to writing 
long before the events to which they refer; no shrewdness or 
foresight proper to humanity could have anticipated their ful- 
fillment, and no accidental coincidences can account for their 
accomplishment. Prophetic foreknowledge was clearly from 
God, and was the result of supernatural revelation by God to 
man. Since, as we shall see, prophecy in relation to the Jews 
Aas been so remarkably fulfilled, our faith in the fulfillment of 
other promises associated with human redemption has the sanc- 
tion of sound reason. This faith is no less scientific than 
saintly. Without disparagement of internal evidence to the 
divine origin of the Bible, and while welcoming its testimony 
with intelligent gladness, we nevertheless rejoice in the demon- 
strations adduced by fulfilled prediction. 

Than the Israelitish section of the Abrahamide, no portion 
of the human race is more worthy of study; none has been 
more influential on its character, standing, and progress ; and 
none has more beneficently affected the course of history in 
civilized and barbaric countries. Moses and Solomon, Jesus and 
Paul, were Hebrews. All the inspired writers, with the possible 
exception of Luke, and the author of “ Job,” were of the same 
blood. Probably there is no people that is more influential to-day. 
Monotheism has been their especial charge, and maintenance of 
it their chiefest religious distinction. The position of the Jews 
among the nations of the earth is unique. Without country, 
without chartered social or political organization, dispersed 
widely over the globe and living under variant forms of gov- 
ernment, they are every-where differentiated from the nations 
among whom they dwell. In all the towns and cities of this 
and other lands every physical feature, every national charac- 
teristic, is as distinct and striking as when expatriation, en- 
forced or voluntary, began. The Jews are a living, persistent 
miracle. 

For nearly eighteen centuries the Jews have been exiled 
from the land of their fathers. Unity and independence have 
been theirs for about seven hundred years only, out of more 
than three thousand since their separate existence began. He- 
brew power and splendor were in the zenith before the blind 
old Homer composed his immortal epic. When Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle were teaching in Greece, the Israelitish 
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autonomy was practically lost; and long before Rome was 
founded their kingdom had passed the meridian of its glory. 

One of many things in the Jewish race which impresses ob- 
servers is its intense and forceful vitality. This goes far to 
account for the vigor and indestructibility of their national 
life. So far back as the days of bondage in Egypt fecundity 
was so remarkable as to be alarming. Wars exterminating 
and cruelties diabolic have failed to destroy them. Only forty- 
two thousand three hundred and sixty (Ezra ii, 1, 64) returned 
from Babylonish captivity to Judea; but in the days of Mes- 
siah their descendants were numbered by millions, to say noth- 
ing of even larger multitudes dispersed in other lands. Romans, 
Greeks, Persians, Crusaders, Spanish, English, French, and 
Moors have decimated and driven them hither and thither, 
but still they survive. The bush burning with fire, that 
Moses, their great lawgiver, saw upon Mount Horeb, has 
ever been the expressive symbol of their nationality. Until 
recently, wherever permitted to abide, they have for the most 
part been cooped in Jewries, Ghettos, and Judengassen, sub- 
jected to ignominious and hurtful restrictions, and limited by 
law in their natural increase. The mental and moral qualities 
foreed into prominence by this long experience of blind and 
brutal tyranny have physically organized themselves in the 
course of ages, and have imprinted indelible and unmistakable 
features upon bodily structure. 

Whence this singular eminence, this solitary greatness, this 
overwhelming influence upon the destinies of mankind? It 
does not spring from superior symmetrical intellect, although 
in most departments of mental activity the Hebrews are not 
inferior to Anglo-Saxons or to any other branch of the Noach- 
ide. It does not issue from profounder spirituality, for none 
have more of the worldly spirit. The Euphratie Semites de- 
‘clared that what the universal conscience condemned as infa- 
mous and horrible was precisely what belonged to the worship 
of God. It is not the gift of monotheistic genius. This was 
not the natural characteristic, as Renan affirms. Rather was 
it a strong tendency to polytheism, leading to the worship of 
Moloch with all its revolting cruelties, and to the cult of As 
tarte, “queen of heaven,” with all its abominable obscenities. 
The pre-eminence of the Hebrew people is due to the free 
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election of the Almighty Sovereign, who chose them to be the 
repositories of revelation, the worshipers whose ritual prefig- 
ured redemption by Christ, the progenitors of Messiah, and the 
religious teachers of mankind. Alone of all the nations the 
history of the Israelites was written in advance. Varying fort- 
unes of probable and improbable character, for nearly four 
thousand years, were predescribed with an exactness that needed 
no correction, and that reads at times almost as much like his- 
tory as prediction. Miraculous foreknowledge only could war- 
rant the prophecy. Fulfillment of prediction justifies the claim 
of divine inspiration by the prophet. 

Dr. 8. H. Kellogg* classifies the predictions concerning 
Israel into those relating to the people, to their land, to their 
“holy city,” and to the duration of their calamities. Those re- 
lating to the people are of evil or of blessing, both alike being 
conditioned on free moral conduct. They antedate fulfillment, 
in some in8tances, by many centuries. Singularly minute in 
detail, they compose forewritten history—such history as He 
alone who knows the end from the beginning has dictated to 
his inspired servants. Popular apostasy is foretold in Deut. 
xxxi, 20, 21, and when it occurred was so universal and com- 
plete that destructive critics infer from it that Mosaic legisla- 
tion could not have been enacted until after the Babylonian 
exile. Isa. vi, 9, 10 forcefully depicts a judicial blindness and 
hard-heartedness as conspicuous to-day as when Christ was cru- 
cified, or Paul preached at Jerusalem and Rome. “ Even unto 
this day, when Moses is read, the veil is upon their heart.” 
2 Cor. iii, 15.“ Blindness in part is happened to Israel, until 
the fullness of the Gentiles be come in.” Rom. xi, 25. 

Siege, sword, famine, plague, dispersion, and slavery are pre- 
dicted as the punitive sequences of sin, in Lev. xxvi, 15-17, 
25, 26, and in Deut. xxviii, with such precision and partien- 
larity that the narratives of sacred prophets and of patriotic 
annalists, of Jewish and Gentile historians, read like expanded 
repetitions of the ancient prophecies. Nothing more tragic, 
more interesting, more instructive than the pages of Josephus, 
of Milman, of Gritz, and of many other writers on the Jews is 
to be found within the compass of historical literature. In 


* The Jews; or, Prediction and Fulfillment, an Argument for the Times. Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. 
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Deut. xxviii, 59, it is threatened that the frightful plagues fol- 
lowing upon refusal “to do all the words of this law” shall be 
“of long continuance.” The present generation, after the 
lapse of two thousand years, has not witnessed their entire ces- 
sation, but in several countries the Jews still suffer from “ trem- 
bling heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrow of mind.” All 
along the ages they have been aceused—for the most part falsely, 
and only truthfully when remorseless malignity has succeeded 
in goading weakly fanatical minds to madness—of practicing 
the black art, of stealing, insulting and defiling the sacramental 
wafer, and of using the blood of Christian children whom they 
had abducted, tortured, and crucified, in celebration of the 
passover. “Confiscation, violence, torture, massacre, banish- 
ment, and every kind of infamous and systematic insult, were 
the common lot of the Jews throughout Europe.” Nor, as 
their recent treatment in Russia and Roumania shows, are 
they yet entirely exempted from it. In Russia they are com- 
peiled to wear a distinctive garb, eloquent of dishonor and 
degradation, and a vile survival of Dark Ages’ barbarism. In 
France every Jew who passed through a public gate or crossed 
a bridge was coerced into payment of the same toll as that levied 
npon a donkey. In most countries they were inhibited from 
owning land, were excluded from universities and schools, from 
every honorable and useful occupation, and compelled to subsist 
by usury—detestable means by which they amassed vast wealth, 
and also provoked repetition of sanguinary outrage. In every 
land, justly or unjustly, the Jew has been “an astonishmént, a 
proverb, and a by-word.” Deut. xxviii, 37. 

As the result of all these overwhelming oppressions and inis- 
eries their numbers have been reduced, again and again, to 
narrow limits. This also was foretold in Deut. xxviii, 62: 
“ Ye shall be left few in number, whereas ye were as the stars 
of heaven for multitude; because thou wouldest not obey the 
voice of the Lord thy God.” At the Solomonic dedication of 
the temple, at the crucifixion of our Lord, and about the epoch 
of America’s discovery by Columbus, the Hebrews were at the 
flood in respect of numbers, wealth, and influence. Subsequent 
wars and calamities left them “few in number,” broken in 
spirit, and without prospect of resurgence to power and fame. 
Ezekiel (xxi, 25-27), predicting Israel’s subjection to for- 
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eign rulers, and Hosea (iii, 4) his deprivation of political and 
religious rights, have been abundantly justitied by historic 
developments. 

Nor are predictions of the future desolation of Palestine 
(Ezek. xxxvi, 34), onee teeming with fruitful harvests, and 
astir with dense population, less noteworthy in the light of 
inodern facts. Cities and villages in ruins, houses “ great and 
fair without inhabitant” (Isa. v, 9), nomad shepherds despoil- 
ing the scanty cultivators of the soil, Gennesareth’s bosom 
unspecked by a single sail, all attest the particular foreknowl- 
edge of God, and the inspiration of the writers through whom 
his revelations were made public. More than twenty-five cen- 
turies have elapsed since Micah (iii, 12) declared that Zion should 
be “plowed as a field.” Hadrian, A. D. 135, ran the plow- 
share over the sacred hill, and but lately Dr. Porter* witnessed 
a similar spectacle. Jerusalem, twenty times besieged within 
the space of two thousand years, and repeatedly consumed by 
conflagration, is still, and will be, as our Lord foretold, “ trod- 
den down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be 
fulfilled.” Luke xxi, 6, 24. Such prophecies cannot be mere 
shrewd and fortunate forecasts. They lie far beyond the range 
of farthest human prevision. Unity of intelligent origin is 
obvious in their spread professedly over fifteen centuries. 
Accomplishment of some is but in part. Events speed the 
fullness of realization. Were we to concede all that is claimed 
by Wellhausen, Knenen, and Robertson Smith in the depart- 
ment of higher criticism—a concession that scholars, learned, 
capable, and conscientious as they, are far from making—there 
would still be left a large body of genuine prophecy, dating 
from periods long anterior to the events foretold, and carry- 
ing with it all the conclusions of Christian conservatism and 
strictest orthodoxy. In the words of Prof. Christlieb, the 
“people of Israel” are “a perennial, living, historical miracle.” 
Their sacred writings are a unique miracle, all the prophetic 
portions of which are proven by numerous and striking per- 
formances to be the words of the living and omniscient God. 
Prediction and fulfillment establish also the genuineness and 
authenticity of the books which contain the prophecies. 

Since the Jews are incontrovertible witnesses to tle Divine 


* Giant Cities of Bashan, p. 122. 
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faithfulness in the past, and to the reasonableness and cer- 
tainty of the inspired Scriptures, may we not logically expect 
that all unfulfilled prophecies relative to their future experi- 
ences will be surely and completely accomplished ; for exam- 
ple, those by Ezekiel (xxxvi, 26) of their spiritual conversion, 
and (xxxvi, 10-12) of their repatriation in Palestine? These are 
but specimen foretellings of their religious and civil future. 
Any reference Bible or Scripture manual will point out their 
companions. If, as Prof. Kuenen, in his Prophets and Prophecy 
in Israel, boldly charges, many of the prophecies concerning 
Israel have not been fuliilled hitherto, it does by no means fol- 
low that they never will be. The highly particularized decla- 
ration in Jer. xxix, 18, it is admitted on all hands, has been 
executed with startling and terrible exactness. Are the prom- 
ises of repatriation (for example, Ezek. xxxvi, 3, 9-12, 24, 
33-38; xxxvii, 15-22) not to be performed with equal fullness 
and precision ¢ 
That the Jews will receive spiritual quickening, and will 
eventually recognize in the Lord Jesus Christ their Messiah, no 
orthodox Christian pretends to doubt. But many otherwise 
orthodox Christians do doubt, and even deny, the literality of 
the prophecies respecting their restoration to the land promised 
to their father Abraham. This extended from the “ entrance of 
Hamath,” which, according to Alexander Keith’s Land of Israel, 
chap. ii, means from the mouth of the river Orontes, south- 
ward to the Red Sea. Num. xxxiv, 3-5, 7-9. It also stretched 
west and east from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates. In 
the reign of Solomon the whole of this vast tract was in some 
ray tributary to, though not inhabited by, Israel. Indepen- 
dently of any possible geologic changes in the configuration and 
elevation of this country south of Palestine, obscurely predicted 
in Zech. xiv and Isa. xi, 15, there is ample room in this sparsely 
peopled region for the settlement of twelve millions of Jews 
now scattered over the globe} and for their indefinite increase 
in numbers, wealth, and power. Dr. Kellogg emphasizes the 
historical fact that only a small part of the captivity returned to 
Jerusalem. The major portion of the nation preferred to remain 
in Babylonia—distant from Judea, but, as Dr. Edersheim states, 
not reckoned among the Diaspora.* Jeremiah’s predictions of 


* The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. i, p. 7. 
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the new covenant to be made both “with the house of Israel 
and with the house of Judah” (xxxi, 31), and of their universal 
experience of saving grace (xxxi, 34, xxxii, 89, 40), are yet to 
be fultilled. So are the predictions of Zechariah (xii, 10) con- 
cerning their penitence for the rejection of Messiah, that of Paul 
touching their eventual ingathering into the Church of Christ 
(Rom. xi, 2, 25, 26), that of Jeremiah (xxx, 3) and that of Eze- 
kiel (xxxvii, 21, 22), with many others, of their ultimate estab- 
lishment in the land of Promise. The last class of prophecies 
includes the ten as well as the two tribes. Ezek. xxxvii, 19, 22. 
That the ten tribes have been “ lost” through absorption by sur- 
rounding nations, emigration, or extinction, is a confused modern 
assumption, and is assuredly inharmonious with the teaching of 
Acts xxvi, 7 and of Jas. i, 1, to say nothing of the alleged dis- 
coveries of Benjamin of Tudela, the traditions of the Afghans, 
and the claims of secluded Jewish populations in Arabia and 
elsewhere. The last restoration is to be final (Jer. xxxi, 40, 
Amos ix, 15) and complete (Ezek. xxxvi, 12-15, Isa. xxvii, 12). 
The two restorations of the Israelites to Palestine are distinctly 
contrasted in Isa, xi, 11,12. That from Babylonia was the 
first; the final one is to be the second. . 

Without accepting all the explanations and conclusions of 
Dr. Kellogg, and others who fully and thoroughly adopt “ the 
principles of literal interpretation” of the prophecies, it must 
be confessed that a very strong case is made out in favor of 
their belief that the Israelites as a nation will be restored to, 
and rooted in, the land of promise. The bishop of Ripon is 
cited as authority for the statement that, of the three hundred 
presbyters and four bishops of the Church of England who are 
converted Jews, every one was brought to acknowledgment of 
the truth as it is in Clirist Jesus by literal interpretation of the 
prophecies. These three hundred and four brethren are only 
a small portion of the hundred thousand Jewish converts to 
Christianity that were living and ‘identified with different de- 
nominations a few years ago. 

Are the promises to Israel, of future deliverance from subjec- 
tion to the Gentiles and of re-instatement in the promised land, 
to be understood in their verbal and literal sense? Carefully 
judicious students of prophecy, or most of them, unhesitatingly 
reply that they are. It is not required that we should antici- 
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pate any thing but a process of gradual fulfillment. This is 
agreeable to the analogy of history. Are there signs and 
beginnings of literal fulfillment of the ancient prophecies to 
Israel ; and if so, what are they ? 

First of all, in the inspired record we find pledges of civil 
emancipation to the Jews. “Oppressed and spoiled” almost 
vontinuously this scattered and peeled people has been, until 
of recent times. Now the promise to break the yoke of the 
Gentiles from off Jacob’s neck and to burst his bonds (Jer. xxx, 
8) has been largely performed. Emancipation is not entire, 
but & progressing rapidly toward completion. Public opinion 
was not sufficiently advanced to sustain the action of the British 
Parliament enfranchising the Jews in 1753. The statute was 
repealed in 1754. But the reaction was checked in 1755 by 
the writings of Moses Mendelssohn, the German Jew, who first 
brought Teutonic literature into fav or with the younger, more 
intelligent, and liberal of his nation. This second M: simonides 
further distinguished himself by initiating resistance to the old 
rabbinical Judaism by his vigorous and persistent protests 
against the usurped authority of the synagogue to interfere 
with the right of private judgment in religious matters. With- 
out intending it, he became the immediate author of that ra- 
tionalistic tendency which culminated in Reformed Judaism. 
The best mind and richest culture of Germany held intimate 
association with him. Just as unconsciously did Voltaire, who 
tiercely hated the Jews, lend effectual aid in their liberation by 
insisting on the absolute equality of men without regard to 
race or creed, and on the necessary corollary of that dogma, 
namely, the equal rights and privileges of all men before the 
laws of their respective countries. Over seventeen centuries 
before that time our Lord had taught, with infinitely greater 
simplicity and force, the same essential doctrine, in the Golden 
Rule and in the Law of Love, that vicious and riotous infi- 
delity then labored to impress with signal logic and eloquence. 
The United States of America embodied it, so far a+ white 
men are concerned, in the national Constitution of 1789. In 
1783, Joseph II. of Austria decreed the abolition of the odious 
“ body-tax”’ upon the Jews, and of the vexatious statutes which 
forbade them to wear beards, or to leave their houses on the 
Church festivals, or to frequent places of pleasurable resort. 
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All institutions of learning were thrown open to them. In 
1784 Louis XVI. of France, and in 1787 Frederick William of 
Prussia, emulously imitated his example. 

Next came the French Revolution and a quarter-century of 
bloodshed and destruction. The hour of Israel’s emaneipation 
had struck. His oppressors were made “ drunken with their own 
blood ” (Isa. xlix, 24-26). In the French “ Reign of Terror”: 
and massacre, as in the days of Egypt’s plagues, the Jews com- 
monly eseaped injury. Several of Napoleon’s marshals, includ- 
ing the famous Massena, whose real name was Manasseh, were 
of their race. “ Liberty, equality, and fraternity” weré ac- 
corded to their petition by the National Assembly, and their 
freedom thenceforth was unfettered. In 1799 the Asiatic Jews 
numerously responded to Napoleon’s invitation to rally round 
his standard, and to rely on his promise to give them the 
Holy Land and to rebuild Jerusalem. But “the fullness of 
time” had not yet come. In 1805 Alexander I. permitted the 
entrance of Jews into Russia; and in 1806 they received en- 
franchisement in Italy and Westphalia, as they had previously 
received it in Holland and Belgium. Napoleon, in the same 
year, convoked the Great Sanhedrin at Paris. Other European 
States followed in the grant of civil liberty to Jewish subjects. 
In 1858 England made them eligible to membership in the im- 
perial legislature. Russia alone, in 1883, reverted to ancient 
and medieval atrocities against the Jews. Notwithstanding 
this, members of their race have been, and now are, prominent 
in the administration of that colossal empire. Fould, Cremieux, 
and Goudchaux in Franee, Jacobi in Prussia, Fischhof in Aus- 
tria, and Freund (Mahmud Pasha) in Turkey, present the He- 
brews as leading and ruling in the forefront of aggression upon 
their former oppressors. In 1870 Bismarck effected legal 
equality for the Jews simultaneously with the unification of 
Germany. In 1867 the right to acquire real estate in Palestine 
was vouchsafed to them by the Sublime Porte; and in 1870 
they helped to overthrow the temporal power of the Paparchy, 
one of their worst enemies, in Italy. Granted to misleading 
and inimical professors of higher biblical criticism, as it may be, 
that God has not fulfilled all his promises to Israel, the forego- 
ing facts go far to prove that he will vindicate his faithfulness, 
and that none of his words shall fall to the ground. 
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Does all this noise and shaking among the “ dry bones” (Ezek. 
xxxvii, 7-14) of a former territorial nationality denote any move- 
ment toward external organization, such as would be necessary 
in case of rehabilitation of the Jews with autonomous rights and 
privileges? Modern religious organization to the Jews means 
much more than ecumenical assemblies do to Roman Catholies, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, or Methodists. It imports the 
reorganization of national life. Fully as much as they form a 
Church, or separate religious body, do the Jews constitute a 
distinct and unassimilable nation. What in one era of remote 
history the Great Sanhedrin was to their ancestors, that, prac- 
tically and in large measure, is the Alliance [sraelite Universelle 
to them at the present time. It aims at emancipation of breth- 
ren from bonds and disabilities in all lands ; at their intellectual 
and moral elevation; and at the development of the Jewish 
population in Palestine. In 1886 it was in correspondence 
with national and local assemblies in different countries, had a 
membership of 32,231, and an ostensible income of 1,000,000 
franes. It is probably destined to play no inconsiderable part 
in the events of the next one hundred years. Bone is coming 
to bone, “ each to his fellow.” 

That events are trending in thedireetion predicted is clear from 
the accumulation of great wealth by the Jews in the countries, 
and at the expense, of their former tyrants. This, it is con- 
tended, was foretold by Isaiah (Ix, 9), who said they shall bring 
“their silver and their gold with them.” They do indeed 
“eat the riches of the Gentiles.” Isa. lxi, 6. Their financiers 
hold the sinews of war, and by their instrumentality power- 
fully influence, if they do not control, the political and warlike 
movements of Europe. During the ten years 1854 to 1864, 
wrote the Rev. E. O. Bartlett, “ the Rothschilds furnished 
{from their own resources and the avails of popular subserip- 
tions] $200,000,000 to England, $50,000,000 to Austria, 
$40,000,000 to Prussia, $130,000,000 to France, $50,000,000 
to Russia, $12,000,000 to Brazil; in all, $482,000,000, besides 
many millions to smaller States.” German “ anti-Semites” 
complain that “ capital is concentrated in Jewish hands.” The 
liquor trade and usury also are in many districts chiefly concen- 
trated in their hands. So is the real estate, through foreclosure 
of mortgage, often given for liquor debts. One fourth of the 
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Russian :ailways are owned by the Jewish “railroad king,” 
M. Samuel Solomonowitz de Poliakoff, who is also one of the 
principal scientific and educational benefactors of the empire. 
In 1871 about six sevenths of all the bankers in Prussia were 
Jews, and in 1880 the Veue Evang. Kirchen-Zeitung, of Ber- 
lin, asserted that “the Bourse of Vienna actually lies wholly 
in Jewish hands.” In Hungary, Roumania, and Servia they 
bid fair to oust all the peasantry and to possess themselves of 
the entire soil. In France it is affirmed by M. Drumont that 
“all comes from the Jew, and all returns to the Jew again.” 
The railway system is, to a very great extent, under his control. 
In Algiers, also, the Jews absorb nearly all the products of human 
activity. In the United States of America, and especially in 
the great commercial metropolis of New York, the number of 
Jews has enormously increased. In the city it has swelled from 
about 60,000 in 1880 to about 200,000 in 1890. Many mill- 
ions of Jewish capital are invested in wholesale trade, of which 
a very large percentage is under control of the owners. Job- 
bers and retailers, bankers and brokers of the same blood are 
numerous, immensely wealthy, and exceedingly influential. 
Similar facts are reported of Chicago, San Francisco, and 
other cities. In the wholesale liquor business the Jew is con- 
spicuous, and in the retail trade is by no means unknown. 
Every-where the bulkiest element in the plutocracy, relative 
to the nationalities that compose it, is the Hebrew. 

Zephaniah (iii, 19, 20) predicts that prior to the last great 
restoration the Israelites shall acquire great “ praise and fame 
in every land where they have been put to shame.” This has 
been marvelously verified by their relative position in educa- 
tion. Less than one hundred years ago the schools of most 
European States were made accessible to them. In 1879 Herr 
Sticker, of Berlin, stated that in the gymnasia of that city the 
Jews, who were but five per cent. of the population, were 
thirty per cent. of the students. Later still, out of 3,609 
students in the university of that city, 1,302 were Jews. In 
Austria and Hungary the state of affairs is still more astonish- 
ing. Professor Treitsechke calculated that while in the popu- 
lation of the German Empire the proportion of Jews is as 

e1 to 75, in all the higher institutions of learning it is as 1 to 10. 
In one of the downtown public schools of New York, contain- 
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ing about 1,700 pupils, it is said that all except about a hun- 
dred were absent on occasion of one of the great Jewish festi- 
vals. At the head of the largest theological college in the 
world—that of Cairo in Egypt—is a Jewish pervert to Islam 
named Abbasi. Over this Mohammedan nniversity, with its 
300 professors and 10,000 students, ‘his authority is reported 
to be supreme. Space will not permit the enumeration of 
Jewish Christian scholars like Neander, Delitzsch, and Eder. 
sheim; of antichristian biblical erities like Zunz and Kalisch ; 
of linguists like the Sanserit scholars, Goldstiicker and Benfey ; 
Hebraists like Luzzatto and Fuerst ; philologists like Frank ; 
Assyriologists like Jules Oppert; historians like Jost, Geiger, 
and Gritz; musical composers like Meyerbeer, Rossini, and 
Strakosch ; and political economists like Ricardo. As students 
of the exact and physical sciences—of philosophy, literature, 
and art—their reputation stands deservedly very high, and, all 
things considered, is second to that of no civilized people. 

The press of all Christian countries is extensively under 
Jewish inspiration and guidance, and is a potent instrument 
for the accomplishment of Jewish ends. This fact explains 
the antichristian tone of many able newspapers and_periodi- 
cals. In Spain, Italy, Germany, France, Russia, and the 
United States of America this comparative supremacy is ob- 
vious and striking. To the pretensions of the Paparchy it is 
remarkably inimical. 

In practical politics the modern Jew displays as_ brilliant 
genius as in literature and finance. Beaconsfield in Great 
Britain, Lasker in Germany, Gambetta in France, Malvano in 
Italy, and Judah P. Benjamin in our own country, to say noth- 
ing of crowds of minor notabilities, recall the remark of M. 
de Laveleye, the Belgian publicist, that “ if this upward move- 
ment continues, the Israelites, a century hence, will be the mas- 
ters of Europe.” In the armies and navies of civilization their 
distinction, relatively to numbers, is equally pronounced. 
Surely in all these facts is convincing proof that literal inter- 
pretation of the ancient promises to Israel is in accord with 
the revealed mind and will of the Most High. 

When Isaiah (Ix, 22) foretold that “a little one shall become 
a thousand, and a small one a strong nation,” and Jeremiah 
(xxxi, 27) and Ezekiel (xxxvi, 37) prophesied in similar vein, 
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all predicted the future prolific life of Israel, and the superior 
fecundity due to early marriage, high standard of social purity, 
and observance of the hygienic and dietetic laws prescribed in 
the Pentatench. Herzog’s Real Encyclopédie computes the 
present number of the Israelide at 12,000,000. The lowest 
estimate is over 7,000,000. The Statesman’s Year-Book for 
1889 returns the number of Jews in Europe at 5,769,145; in- 
eluding 1,646,000 in Austro-Hungary, where they constitute 4.3 
per cent. of the population, and about 3,000,000 in Russia, 
where their percentage of the people is between 3 and 4. 
Philip Cowen, editor of the American IJIlebrew, estimates the 
number of Jews in the United States at about 500,000. 
Whatever the figures denoting the exact number of Israelites 
dispersed throughout the world may be, vital statistics show a 
larger proportion of births, a smaller rate of mortality, and in- 
crease at a more rapid rate among the Jews than among the 
Gentile populations in the midst of whom they dwell. Births 
are authoritatively reported to be as 5.5 to 3.8, increase in 
Prussia as 112 to 91, average deaths as 1 in 46 to 1 in 34. 
These figures are fairly representative of the Hebrews in every 
locality. Promise of numerical increase in connection with 
final restoration seems here to be in process of literal fulfill- 
ment. 

Has the sense of general insecurity and the foreboding of 
social convulsions, consequent on the wild doctrines, secret or 
open organization, frenzied or coldly malignant deeds, and 
chaotic threats of Communists, Nihilists, Anarchists, and Dyna- 
mitards, that now pervades Chiristian civilization, any relation to 
the near future of the Jews? Does it find any explanation in 
propheey? We believe it does. But some modified interpre- 
tation of prophecy is surely needed by literalists like Dr. Kel- 
logg, in order to justify the Divine Author in affirming that in 
the day of Jacob’s deliverance he “ will m: ake a full end of all 
the nations whither he had scattered them” (Jer. xxx, 10, 11, 
xlvi, 28); unless it be that he will visit the sins of Enrope: an 
fathers upon their American children after many generations, 
which he has nowhere declared that he would do. America, for 
aught we know to the contrary, has been observant of the Golden 
Rule in treatment of the children of Israel. Thus she may 
escape destruction under the general rule, even though she now 
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shares in the “distress of nations, with perplexity ;—men’s 
hearts failing them for fear” (Matt. xxiv, 29, Luke xxi, 25, 26), 
in view of the avowed aims of Internationalists, and of the 
enemies of mankind who desiderate the utter subversion of 
existing order in Church and State. The London Spectator 
gloomily expressed the feeling of multitudes when it said that 


there is “a popular looking forward, not for a millennium, but 
for some colossal catastrophe in all which all prosperity shall be 
submerged, . . . and we see ahead no prospect of amelioration, 
no gleam of hope in the sky.” The Spectator needs the spec- 
tacles of the grand old Gladstone, and the eyes of their illus- 
trious owner, together with the Spirit of the Lord and Master 
of us all, in order to see any thing gloriously optimistic in the 
lowering outlook. His own despondency, viewed in the light 
of prophecy, is proof that the Lord has not forgotten the world 
he died to save. 

With this disintegration of the nations, portending the final 
overthrow of Gentile power, it is contended that the Jews are 
closely identified, and that their mischievous and destructive 
agency has been foretold. Thus Micah (v, 8, 9) prophesied that 
“the remnant of Jacob shall be among the Gentiles in the midst 
of many people, as a lion among the beasts of the forest, as a 
young lion among the flocks of sheep,” ete., and Zechariah 
(xii, 6) that God would make “the governors of Judah like a 
hearth of fire among the wood, and like a torch of fire in a 
sheaf.” What are the exciting facts? 1. First of all is loss 
of faith in the personality of God, and in the revelation of his 
mind and will. This loss, for which nothing can compensate, 
is largely through the effects of unbelieving Jews, and par- 
ticularly of the pantheistic rationalist, Baruch Spinoza. 
2. Denial of Divine authority in all the departments of human 
life. 3. Socialistie and Communistic movements, originating 
in 1848 with the Jews, Karl Marx and Liebknecht, who 
initiated the crusade against existing social order and the rela- 
tions of capital and labor. “ Capital is robbery,” is the fun- 
damental principle of Marx. Ferdinand Lasalle, who founded 
what is now the German Socialist Party, was a Jew. The 
members of the Kagal, a Jewish secret society in Russia, show 
themselves to be the most radical of Nihilists. Ten times as 


many Jews as Russians, Poles, or Germans recruit the Nihilist 
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ranks. What is still more remarkable is the prominence of 
women, with all the desperate courage and unblenching spirit 
of Judith among them. That the Jews have burning cause of 
animosity to the Russian government is terribly true, but none 
the less is it certain that the Jews compose an element of dan- 
ger alarming to the government and nations alike. In the 
United States, and remarkably in New York, the most lurid, 
blatant, and blasphemous of all the anarchists are Jews, after 
the pattern of Johann Most. Jew is arrayed against Jew, 
anarchy against plutocracy. Against Christianity the hatred of 
rationalist and anarchist is often incredibly bitter, cunning and 
outbreaking. Reformed Judaism aims to supplant Christian- 
ity in the collective life of mankind. Dr. Benisch and the 
Jewish Chronicle lave recommended the restoration of the 
ancient order of proselytes of the gate. That the Gentiles, 
dissatisfied with the godlessness of skepticism and the claims 
of Christianity, will crowd into it is, as the Rev. Canon W. H. 
Freemantle remarks, “the high-water mark of Jewish hopes.” 
To the wership of the Christ they are, as a whole, quite as much 
opposed as on the day of his crucifixion. It is happily true that 
some of tle most stalwart and brilliant defenders of Christianity 
are Jews, but it is also true that the whole strength of Judaism, 
freed from the iron bondage and cruel oppression of the past 
centuries, is devoted to the destruction of Christianity ; and that 
with all the advantages of wealth, culture, and power acquired 
through Gentile application of the ethics of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. “ Modern Judaism,” wrote the editor of the A7irchen 
Zeitung, “threatens to become a consuming fire to the Ger- 
man nation.” To this it may be added, with more or less of 
truthfulness—and not to that nation only, but to all civilized 
and semi-civilized peoples. Is there no fulfillment of prophecy 
here # 

What is the relation of these and of affiliated facts to pre- 
dicted reinstatement of the Jews in the land of their fathers ? 
They all combine to effectuate that event. Fichte and other 
thoughtful Germans desiderated it. To living Teutons “’tis a 


consummation devoutly to be wished.” Few, if any, members of 
the Japhetic family will object to it. The best representatives of 
Christian culture are enthusiastically in favor of it. The Gen- 
tile peoples of eastern Europe will gladly aid it, and that from 
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motives of self-preservation, as well as of that intense and 
rapidly growing jealousy and dislike generated by racial, relig- 
ious, ethical, and intellectual differences. The principle of 
nationalities which has given Greece to the Greeks, and Italy 
to the Italians, will also give the land of promise to the Israel- 
idee. Russian and Roumanian persecutions impel them thither. 
From forty to a hundred Palestine Colonization Societies, with 
kindred associations in other lands, have been formed in the 
expulsive countries, and up to 1882 had raised more than two 
million pounds sterling. The Porte is unable to interpose 
efficient objection. Jewish population in Palestine increases 
with wonderful celerity. In Jerusalem it has risen from three 
hundred in 1841 to about forty thousand in 1889. Land rises in 
value, and field products swell to enormous dimensions. Be- 
douin raids are things of the past. Building sites outside walled 
towns and cities are in active and profitable demand. Roads 
have been constructed from Jaffa to Jerusalem, from Jerusalem 
to Bethlehem and Hebron, and are projected from Jerusalem 
to Jericho and other localities. Concessions for network of 
‘railroads will be ceaselessly sought and obtained, and that 
long dormant land, hallowed by the most precious and sacred 
of religious associations, will be quickened into intensest activity 
by millions of restless, many-sided, rich, powerful, and enterpris- 
ing Hebrews, prepared for the reconstruction of a nationality 
so renowned and glorious by nearly two thousand years of 
training in roughest and most hardening schools. Such is the 
confidence of faith. That it is according to knowledge is fur- 
ther evident from the desire of Russian and Oriental Jews for 
‘repatriation. Those who are comfortably settled in western 
Europe and America may not desire it, but there are not want- 
ing incitements in the shape of hotel discriminations and scur- 
rilously abusive publications both in Europe and America, and 
in quietly pronounced public feeling, that may soon create and © 
stimulate the wish to possess permanent homes in the land that 
needs but the touch of proprietary hands to flow with milk and 
honey. Colonization is objectionable to Turkey only within the 
small pashalik of Jerusalem, and not within Palestine at large. 
Immigrants within the smaller limit are not refused if from any 
other region than eastern Europe. While the political hold of 
Islam upon the Orient is relaxing, it seems to be more and more 
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clear, to cool, dispassionate thinkers, that the interests of the 
world demand the reconstruction of a Jewish state with the 
“holy city” for its capital; and that for the reason, amid sev- 
eral subsidiary ones, that the Jews every-where constitute not 
a religious fraternity merely, but also a nation: a nation non- 
assimilable with its living environments, because separated from 
them by its religion. 

Such a conjuncture of circumstances as that of the present 
is wholly new in the history of the Jewish people. In these 
“latter times” the end of their afflictions is manifestly drawing 
nigh. Gathered out of all lands into that which is emphatically 
and righteously their own, their long apostasy and hardness of 
heart will be brought to a close, Jesus be gladly received as Mes- 
siah, and under his auspices the whole race will become an unal- 
loved blessing to al] the inhabitants of the earth. Mede, Fleming, 
Newton, Faber, Kellogg, and other students of prophecy have 
more or less successfully endeavored to understand what is to 
occur in the near future, and especially in connection with the 
Jews. The results of their researches decisively confirm the 
general credibility of the Holy Scriptures, prove their inspira- 
tion, establish their genuineness and authenticity, and assist in 
their wise interpretation. They also strengthen faith in the 
national perpetuity of the Israelidwe within their own land 
(Jer. xxxi, 35, 36), rebuke the godless optimism and still more 
godless pessimism of unbelief, and prepare the faithful for the 
endurance of all the judgments, and the enjoyment of all the 
blessings that may come from the Everlasting God upon the 
earth. “The word of the Lord is tried.” (Psa. xviii, 30). 
“ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not * 


pass away’ (Matt. xxiv, 35), is one of the most solemn and sig- 
nificant declarations of Incarnate Truth. 
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Arr. II.—DR. ROCHE’S LIFE OF JOHN P. DURBIN.* 


Tue name of Dr. John P. Durbin is linked with the history 
of the American pulpit. For fifty years he bore a prominent 
part in great and striking events, and exerted an influence 
amounting to a fascination. All ranks and classes acknowl- 
edged his greatness. His impassioned eloquence charmed alike 
the learned and dignified members of the United States Senate 
and the humbie dwellers in the frontier cabins of the West. 

For half acentury he stood foremost among the clergy of 
our country, a veritable master of the art of preaching. More 
than thirty years ago Dr. Abel Stevens pronounced him the 
“most interesting preacher in the Methodist pulpit.” At the 
very beginning of his ministry he commanded attention, and 
his progress to the end was but the continued repetition of 
success. 

During his long ministerial life he filled with great efficiency 
the various positions to which he was called in the economy of 
the Church. He was a pastor, and discharged with conscien- 
tious fidelity the delicate duties of his office ; a presiding elder, 
who gave minute and constant supervision to all the interests 
of his district; a college professor and president, patient and 
stimulating in the recitation-room, vigilant and vigorous in ad- 
ministration ; a missionary secretary, whose practical wisdom 
and great executive ability gave to Episcopal Methodism its 
present efficient missionary organization. When Dr. Durbin 
died, full of years and full of honors, the fact received appro- 
priate mention in the secular and religions journals of the 
period ; but such notices were, for the most part, tributes of 


private friendship, reminiscent and eulogistic rather than analyt- 


ical, and necessarily ephemeral. 

The Church has waited long for a permanent memorial ; it 
has come at last. Dr. Roche has produced a book which will 
live in biographical literature long after the present generation 
of readers shall have passed away. It is pre-eminently a life 

* The Life of John Price Durbin, D.D., LL.D. With an Analysis of his Homi- 
letic Skill and Sacred Oratory. By John A. Roche, M.D., D.D. With an Intro- 
duction by Randolph 8, Foster, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 
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of Dr. Durbin, and not simply a stringing together of outward 
incidents without any apparent relation to the inward springs 
of action. “It is historical, psychological, homiletical, and 
philosophical.” We are made acquainted with the great man 
just as he was. There is no exaggeration, no stiffness, no in- 
completeness. Its style is chaste, serious, manly, and strong, 
and often eloquent. Bishop Foster, in his admirably written 
introduction, observes : 

The Church and all the admiring friends of the great Durbin 
have reason to congratulate themselves in his biographer. Dr. 
Roche brought to his chosen task the indispensable conditions of 
success: deep personal affection; long and intimate acquaintance; 
special opportunities for the observation and study of his subject; 
a discriminating understanding and appreciation of sacred elo- 
quence; dramatic skill of arrangement; to which must be added 
spiritual sympathy. Throughout he is on fire with his theme ; 
never wearies of it, never grows dull or vapid. 

There were two considerations which led to the writing of 
this memoir. The first, was the desire to narrate and place in 
permanent form the events and incidents in the life of Dr. 
Durbin. This has been done in a charming manner. His early 
struggles, his devotion to study, his rapid advancement, his 
wonderful oratorical successes, are presented in a style which 
one well competent to judge has pronounced but “little below 
that of Boswell, and which occasionally reminds the reader of 
Motley.” The other consideration was, “the thought that 
‘homiletics and sacred oratory, taught with so much care and 
profit in text-books and by able professors, might be impressed 
by an example of their most weighty and influential principles.” 
These principles Dr. Roche finds illustrated in the sermons of 
Dr. Durbin. 

Through six chapters he discusses the subject of sacred ora- 
tory. Durbin is the central figure, though there are frequent 
sketches of contemporaneous men, and many suggestions, new 
and fresh, concerning the art of preaching. No minister, em- 
phatically no young minister, can read these chapters without 
having a higher conception of the work of a preacher of the 


Gospel. 

It will be the purpose of this paper to inquire after the 
sources of Dr. Durbin’s power as a pulpit orator, making free 
use of facts and illustrations presented by his biographer. 
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At the outset it must be said that the original endowments 
of Dr. Durbin’s mind were of a high order. God made him 
agreat man. His mind was rapid and clear in its operations, 
and both inventive and illustrative. It was well-balanced. 
He possessed great versatility of intellectual capacity. What- 
ever he attempted to do was well done. His memory was re- 
tentive and ready, and his imagination brilliant, chaste, and 


correct. 

With such intellectual furnishings to start with it is no 
wonder that he felt an insatiable thirst for knowledge. His 
was the heritage of poverty and toil; but, amid difficulties that 
would have appalled a less resolute spirit, he worked on till 
reputable college graduated him “with honor, and as a special 
reward of diligence and scholarship conferred upon him the 
degree of Master of Arts.” Tis collegiate studies were pur- 
sued while traveling a large circuit; but during those initial 
years of his ministry he laid broad and deep the foundations 
of an intellectual structure which rose fair and high. 

He was a genuine student; he took delight in books, and 
welcomed with bounding heart the hours set apart for mental 
culture. His study, whether in the backwoodsman’s cabin or 
in a comfortable parsonage, was a veritable workshop. He 
spent no time in getting ready, but threw himself at once and 
with all his might into bis work. He said: 

I made it a rule to always have my books, paper, pen, and ink 
at hand. I made it a rule immediately after preaching to sit 
down to read, even before dinner, or while the people were not 
yet all gone ; ‘and if any wished to talk with me merely out of 
civility or sociability, and not on necessary business, I gave them 
so careless an answer, continuing to re: id at the same time, that, 
after making repeated trials to converse with me without effect, 
they departed. When the people saw that I was bent on improv- 
ing my time, inste . of being offended they seemed pleased, and 
afforded me every facility in their power, such as the followi ing: 
lent me books, provided me candles, and, when _ could not be 
done, provided dry wood or bark to give light ; gave me a room 
to myself, or, when they had no room to give, Tul ed the children 
into silence that I might have an opportunity to read. 


He read widely, and pursued broad and general lines of in- 
tellectual activity. He was, indeed, a man of one book, but that 
he might properly interpret its teachings he laid all literature 
under contribution — history, biography, philosophy, poetry, 
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and science. While familiar with the current thought of his 
times, and able to assimilate whatever he read and properly 
apply it to present uses, he yet understood that the real purpose 
of study is mental discipline, and not simply the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

Dr. Durbin’s studious habits and thorough scholarship sus 
tained a vital relation to his marvelous suecess as a preacher. 
He was able to critically investigate the doctrines of the holy 
Scriptures; he walked amid their sacred histories, and medi- 
tated long upon those mighty themes which pertain to the 
government of God, the mission of the Redeemer, and the 
solemnities of eternity. 

He was familiar with history, and learned, in the careers of 
individuals and the fall of empires, that God manages the 
affairs of this world in the interests of his Church. 

He was not a controversialist, but could in a masterly man- 
ner “defend the faith” whenever the necessity arose. His 
culture was not a personal luxury simply, but a tremendous 
power in reaching the people. It did not remove him from the 
common experiences and sympathies of men found in the ordi- 
nary walks of life. They saw that he was skilled in argument, 
and able to present thought in forcible and beautiful diction ; 
and they saw also, beneath the polished exterior, a man who 
sought not theirs but them. 

We hear much in these times of the “ decay of preaching.” 
It is said that the pulpit has lost its hold. Once it was the 
right arm of Christian influence ; it was the mighty organ of 
intellectual and moral power. Now church-goers speak freely 
of the dullness, the sameness, the inconsequence of the sermon. 
Such assertions are baseless ; nothing were easier, did time per- 
mit, than to show their untruthfulness. The preacher still 
holds a position of commanding influence, and exerts a regal 
supremacy over human minds. 

While this is true, it must be confessed that the ministry in 
these times must meet the demands of cultured thought or 
forfeit its claims to respect. Says Professor Phelps: 


Modern infidelity is an intellectual giant in comparison with 
any thing in the infidel record of the past. It is to the infidelity 
of history, in many respects, what the Copernican is to the Ptol- 
emaic astronomy. It is learned in resources, shrewd in tactics, 
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well-informed in the Christian argument, vigilant of its weak 
points, self-possessed in assurance, and withal morally earnest in 
spirit. 

In view of such facts the pulpit of to-day must abide in 
strength. A dry, frigid intellectualism will not satisfy the 
reasonable demands of thinking people any more than a vapid 
emotionalism. The demand is for living thoughts uttered 
by living men. The preacher must have a conception of 
what it is to preach the Gospel in the closing decade of this 
wonderful century. He must meet popular objections to our 
faith, and answer them. He must recognize difficulties, and 
remove them; he must “ reason of righteousness, temperance, 


and judgment to come ;” he must confirm the wavering, and 


“show the solid foundations on which rests our historic faith.” 
“Who is sufficient for these things?” Surely not the clerical 
sluggard, but that man who, in humble dependence upon the 
help of the Holy Spirit, makes himself an able minister by 
resolute, patient, and systematic intellectual labor. 

Dr. Durbin considered the Christian ministry to be a vocation. 
His call to preach, his separation to a religious life and service, 
came very early in his life. Twelve years after his entrance 
upon the ministry he thus wrote : 


The impression in regard to preaching the Gospel fastened on 
my mind long before [ became permanently serious. This may 
seem strange; it is even so to myself, and yet it is true. When 
I was very young, hearing my father say to a friend that he in- 
tended to make me a physician, I asked him if a doctor could be a 
preacher. I well recollect that I concluded in my own mind if a 
doctor cannot be a preacher I will not be a doctor. When I 
found it was necessary to go to a trade, I did it cheerfully; not 
because I expected to get my living by it, but because | 
found it was the only way in which I could pass my time satis- 
factorily to my friends, or, indeed, as things were, to myself. 
I therefore learned the cabinet-making trade. I followed it to 
some profit for a year or more; but during the last year I had but 
little peace, because of the strong impression resting on my mind 
in regard to preaching the Gospel, I often resolved with myself 
to go cheerfully, but as often proved faithless to my resolutions. 
At length I resolved when a certain engagement was out I would 
disclose my mind to my elder brethren for their advice. But | 
failed, and was on my way to a second engagement when, walk- 
ing alone on my way, I felt so overcome with a sense of my 
obstinacy that I sat down by the way-side and wept until the 
sound of a horseman roused me, and I arose and went on. This 
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engagement lasted about a month, after which I returned to the 
house of my grandfather, Mr, [lai Nunn. I was much dejected, 
which he observed, and said to me, “ John, tell me the truth, do 
you not feel that you are ealled to preach the Gospel ?” I was 
compelled to acknowledge it with tears, perfectly astonished that 
he orany other being should have suspected any thing of the kind. 


It does not appear from this statement that there was on the 
part of young Durbin any positive disinclination to enter upon 
the work to which he was consciously called. He felt, how- 
ever, his own insufficiency; he was a mere youth, a boy of 
eighteen years of age; the circuits were hard and poor, but 
when the call of the Holy Spirit was confirmed by the call of 
the Church he unhesitatingly and gladly entered upon the work 
given him todo. He always retained the consciousness of his 
eall, which was his “inspiration to duty and his guide against 
discouragement.” 

This fact in the religious life of Dr. Durbin, and its relation 
to his successful ministry, is duly emphasized by his biographer, 
whose discussion of the “ ministerial call” is timely, clear, and 
discriminating, and should be read by every young minister. 
It is to be feared that loose and erroneous views on this sub- 
ject are held by some whose orthodoxy on other points is 
unquestioned. 

The eall to preach, upon which our Methodist fathers laid so 
much stress, is not simply a question of aptness or expediency, 
nor is it merely a decision of the understanding, nor a settled 
purpose to lead a life consecrated to the good of others; it is all 
this, but more. It is an impression made by the Holy Ghost on 
the human soul, and authenticated by the responsive action of 
the Church, that the service of life must be given to Jesus 
Christ in the ministry of his Church. 

The call is real, is invested with no superstitions, and though 
at the first it may be feeble, yet, as the years go on, “it will 
grow more and more distinct, affirmative, and inspiring.” 


The late Rev. Dr. Burton, in his “ Yale Lectures,” 


thus 
beautifully expresses this thought : 


There is a band of music moving about the streets of the city, 
and it is curious to notice in what alternating swells and falls it 
comes to you. Now you hear it, and now you hear it not. A 
waft of wind has caught it. A line of buildings intervenes, Or, 
possibly, the musicians themselves have ceased from their strong 
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blasts, and are moving through their gentler and half-inaudible 
passages, So is it with this other and more heavenly music; the 
music of God’s voice inviting us to be co-workers with him in the 
Gospel of his Son. That great authentic voice comes to us through 
this and that medium, even as the air at large is made to deliver 
itself melodiously through the several instruments of the band; 
but for various reasons, some innocent and some not, that one 
dearest music of our life, as chosen men of God, finds its way to 
our ear inconstantly. Various unpardonable winds sweep in. 
Various infirmities whereinto we were born, and from which we 
cannot wholly escape, interpose their confusion. Possibly an 
occasional miserable gust from the outlying hells of the universe 
points this way, to hinder our hearing. And possibly God him- 
self, at intervals, for wise reasons slackens the clear vigor of his 
call, and we are left to listen for his gentler tones. All this is 
incidental to a life on earth. But no real minister will consent, 
or will be called upon to consent, to a life-long loss of his super- 
natural commission. By and by the old music will come back. 
In some watch in the night, in some moment of prayer and 
mourning, in some studious hour, in some praying assembly of 
God’s people, by some bed where a saint lies dying, in the up- 
lifted delivery of some sermon—somewhere and before long he 
will catch again that Voice of voices, that call of his heavenly 
Father, and straightway his work will be transtigured before him 
again, and he will bear into it as with “ the strength of ten.” 


This profound consciousness of his life-work as a calling, a 
high calling, gave to Dr. Durbin, as it does to every minister, 
a true estimate of the importance of the sacred ministry. It 
is a work better, infinitely better, than any other; a position 
that an archangel might covet. 

In proceeding with our estimate of Dr. Durbin’s powers as 
a preacher we must not overlook his style of pulpit discourse. 


It was sermonic; he did not read essays, nor pronounce ora- 


tions, he preached sermons which “were constructed on the 
principles of homiletie art. There. was order, progress, and 
climax.” There is a tendency in modern times to oratorical 
rather than sermonic forms of pulpit address. The platform 
has taken the place of the pulpit in most churches, and with 
this ecclesiological change a still greater one has taken place 
in the form of the sermon. 

The plan, or, as it used to be grimly called, the “skeleton,” 
is no longer deemed essential to effective preaching. It is 
thought to be much better to present an epigrammatie suggest- 
ive essay on some religious subject; faultless in rhetoric, to be 
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sure, and sound in doctrine, but destitute of “ bones,” and 
utterly and purposely at variance with homiletic rules. Much 
ridicule is heaped upon the old Claudean method of preaching, 
by which, it is thought, sermons are made by machinery, and 
all after the same pattern and of the same length. There ex- 
ists, also, in many minds, a prejudice against the study of homi- 
leties which is unreasonable and absurd. Mechanical preacli- 
ers there are, no doubt; but they are such not from a study of 
sacred rhetoric, but from a total ignorance of the subject. 
Ilomileties is a science “ which has to do with the analysis and 
construction of a sermon,” and has nothing to do with techni- 
ealities. Method and arrangement are essential to true effect 
in public speaking; and the principles of this science, well 
understood, will enable the preacher to recognize the natural 
sequence of ideas, and arrange in logical order the propositions 
which he proposes to diseuss and illustrate. The masters of 
sacred eloquence in every age of the Church, whose sermons 
have come down to our time, familiarized themselves with 
the principles of homiletics, as they found them either laid 
down in formal treatises, or exhibited in the discourses of em- 
inent preachers. 

The late Henry Ward Beecher, whom no artificial rules could 
bind, once acknowledged his great indebtedness to Dr. South, 
whose well-arranged arguments and pungent style of preaching 
greatly profited him in his early ministry. It is true, indeed, 
that a knowledge of proper rhetorical principles alone will not 
make a successful preacher, any more than the knowledge of 
the principles of navigation alone will make a successful ship- 
master, but in either case ignorance of principles is fatal to 
success. Says Dr. Van Oosterzee : 

Homiletics cannot do every thing. True eloquence is as a di- 
vine spark in the heart; but though this spark may be kindled to 
a flame where it slumbers, it cannot, where it is entirely wanting, 
be introduced by any human hand. Of the sacred orator, too, as 
of the true poet, it is true that he is not made, but born... . The 
preacher is like a ship bound for a distant coast; homiletics may 
provide it with rigging, rudder, and compass, but the wind which 
is to swell the sails must come from above, and there is no human 
power which can supply this lack. Homiletics can furnish fit 
precepts, but the application depends in the end upon the man 
and circumstances, which cannot possibly be calculated before- 
hand... . Toa certain extent one may say every homilete of 
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any consequence must in this respect fill up his own homiletics 
out of that which has been successively acquired in the school of 
Scripture study, self-knowledge, and pastoral experience. 


Dr. Durbin tenaciously held to the plan forasermon. At 
the beginning of his ministry, a pioneer preacher of great sa- 
gacity, the Rev. David Young, recommended to him the study 
of “Claude’s Essay on the Composition of a Sermon.” He 
read it, mastered its principles, and applied them. There was 
nothing artificial about his sermons, but the most perfect natu- 
ralness as regards proportion, division, and development. Says 
Dr. Roche: 

The introductions to Dr. Durbin’s sermons were varied by sub- 
jects and circumstances. One might be formed from a scriptural 
fact or from the occasion of the passage; another from a_philo- 
sophical principle or an event of history. Pertinence was the 
governing law. As arule it was brief and direct. One thing 
bore upon another, and there was nothing useless. 


His great sermon on the character and mission of Jesus 
Christ was founded on the text, John i, 1, “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God.” THis introduction was as follows: “ By consulting 
the fourteenth and eighteenth verses, we learn how the text 
regards the Lord Jesus Christ, and the whole is predicated of 
him.” This compact and suggestive exordium is like one of 
Dr. Channing’s. His text was, 1 Pet. ii, 21, “Christ also 
suffered for us, leaving us an example.” And the simple and 
beautiful introduction was as follows: “The example of Christ 
is my topic; to incite you to follow it is the aim of this dis- 
course.” 

Dr. Durbin always had a subject clearly defined in his own 
mind, which he proceeded to unfold in the body of the sermon. 
This he did in various ways; sometimes by lucid and beauti- 
ful exposition, sometimes by a series of logically related obser- 
vations, and sometimes by argumentative methods. ‘“ His 
peroration,” says Dr. Roche, “was a piece of concentrated 
thought and power.” He appealed, warned, and would not, if 
possible, allow the feelings which he had excited to cool 
without attempting to fashion them into an act of the will. 
He never discoursed upon trifles; he preached but little on 
the “times,” but much on the eternities. Dr. John Hall has 
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said, “ The great sculptors of Greece did not lay out their 
strength in carving cherry stones; they toiled in Jupiters, 
Apollos, and Minervas.” 

Dr. Durbin preached on the great subjects of the Bible, such 
as the “ Omnipotence of God,” “The Deity of Christ,” “The 
Atoning Blood,” * The Resurrection.” Every sermon was sur- 
charged with gospel truth. Christ and his work were always 
put into the foreground. He heard, as of old, the ery coming 
from weak, weary, conscience-smitten humanity, “ Sir, we would 
see Jesus;”” and he knew that the only business of a Christian 
minister is to say, “ Behold the Lamb of God.” In so doing 
he was not limited, in any narrow sense, in his range of sub- 
jects ; but he entered a field of religious thought as broad and 
as inexhaustible as the Gospel, which is a revelation of the 
character of God and of the wants and duties of man. He 
had a definite aim in every sermon; he sought to make an im- 
pression that should tell in the formation of human character. 
He indulged in no vague generalities, no abstract disquisitions 
upon vice and virtue; but announced, upon the authority of 
God, the eternal truths of revelation, relying upon the Holy 
Ghost to give them efficiency and power. 


ita 
Ig 


In the earlier years of his ministry he was invited to preach 
at a caip-meeting in the West. His reputation as a powerful 
preacher had already become established, and thronging multi- 
tudes came to hear him. It was a rare opportunity. The 
ineeting was held in a community where the Arian heresy had 
undermined the faith of many in the divine Christ. He de- 
termined to preach upon the Supreme Deity of our Lord. 
That sermon, and the effect which it produced, are graphically 
described by Dr. Roche: 


Awed by his theme, and stirred by the demands of the ocea- 
sion, he entered upon his duty with faith in God, He commenced 
the discourse with unaffected modesty, but realized his authority 
as a teacher of the divine word. There was nothing vague in hig 
thoughts, nothing dubious in his language, nothing indifferent in 
his manner, His expressions were vigorous, his convictions pro- 
found and active. He was in a moral mood for great service. 
He plied them with Scripture, he pressed them with facts, he urged 
them by arguments, Logic was on fire. Sentence after sentence 
shot forth with convicting force, and the strength of every op- 
posing argument was broken. He brought his proofs from two 
worlds—the infinite attributes of Jehovah as illustrated by Christ 
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in time, and his glories as the Son of the Highest in eternity. He 
showed them “ God manifested in the flesh,” and now seated with 
the Father on his throne, with the redeemed casting their crowns 
at his feet and saying, “Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive 
glory, and honor, and power: for thou hast created all things, 
and for thy pleasure they are and were created.” Light flashed 
in every direction, The divine page was illuminated, and the 
Saviour, as in his transfiguration, appeared with claims as pure, 
and countenance as bright, as the raiment through which his 
glory shone when the voice came from the cloud, “ This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye him.” And 
they did hear him, to confess his claim, to honor his mission, and 
seek his power. The genius of the speaker was forgotten. The 
“brightness of the Father’s glory” filled the horizon of their 
vision, and the unbelieving, like Thom: as, exclaimed, “ My Lord 
and my God.” 


So long as man lives, and is conscious of a deep spiritual 
nature, so long will such preaching find a glad and quick re- 
sponse in human hearts. The o/d Gospel, yet ever new, preached 
by apostles and martyrs—the power of God unto salvation, 
adapted to all times and never to be obsolete—is still the most 
popular theme of the pulpit, and will be; for a genuine 


preacher has a witness in every man’s conscience: it is not he 
that speaks, he is the mouth-piece of the race. 

Dr. Durbin, like all Methodist preachers of his generation, 
was an extemporaneons speaker; his sermons were thoroughly 
studied, both as to substance and arrangement, but always de- 
livered without the aid of the manuscript. In the early years of 
his ministry he made some mortifying failures; his memory 
did not always serve him, and he was sometimes caught in a 
complicated involvement of words ; but he persevered until he 
regained self-possession, when, with perfect command over his 
subject, came again the power to seize upon passing events and 
turn them to account. Says Dr. Roche: 


We know of no condition essential to successful extemporane- 
ous speech that did not meet in Dr. Durbin. With the sensibil- 
ity and spirituality that are at the foundation of pulpit eloquence 
there was such devotion to his purpose, such understanding of 
his theme, such sympathy with his subject, accompanied with 
mental poise and a confidence that facts justified him in his work, 
that he attained the end because he employed the means. 


A decided reaction in favor of extemporaneous preaching 
has recently set in, both in England and America. This 
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method of delivering sermons is no longer regarded as “ flippant, 
shallow, off-hand, extemporaneous dribble,” but as coming near- 
est to ideal perfection. A recent examination of more than a 
dozen catalogues of. the leading theological seminaries of this 
country revealed the fact that they all make provision for train- 
ing their students in extemporaneons preaching. It has come to 
pass in the popular mind, that a man who cannot utter the simple 
message of salvation without having recourse to a pile of manu- 
script, can scarcely be entitled to take rank as a real preacher. 

Very timely are Dr. Roche’s suggestions to “the young 
ministers of Methodism” on this subject, and very forceful is 
his reminder: 

That in the beginning of Methodism, when we made such 
popular and powerful appeals—when the masses thronged our 
places of worship and when many of the great of the land were 
awed by our influence, and identified themselves with our so- 
ciety—then extemporaneous preaching was all we knew; our 
ministers were mighty in this, our members were edified by this. 
By this the land shook, the churches wondered, and it was as if 
the kingdom of darkness was coming to an end. This was in 
broad contrast to the reading practiced in the other churches, 
and it drew. 


Any analysis of Dr. Durbin’s power as a preacher would 
certainly be defective without more than a passing notice of 
his immense personality. He drew men to him and held 
them by a power subtle and hard to define. Jeffrey, the editor 
of the Edinburgh Review, on hearing Dr. Chalmers preach, 
said: “I do not know what it is, but there is something alto- 
gether remarkable about that man.” 

The Hon. John Quincey Adams made a similar remark con- 
cerning the preaching of the Rev. George G. Cookman. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson thus wrote of Father Taylor after listening to 
one of his sermons: 

The preacher is a physician, conquering his audience by infus- 
ing his soul into them. You may find the orator as a physician 
in some lowly Bethel by the sea-side, where a hard- featured, 
scarred, and wrinkled Methodist becomes the poet of the sailor 
and the fis herman, whilst he pours out the abundant streams of 
his thought through a language all glittering and fiery with 
imagination—a man who never knew the looking-glass or the 
critic—a man whom. college drill or patronage never made, and 
whom praise cannot spoil. 
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This quality, which inheres in all powerful preaching, Dr. 
Durbin possessed in a remarkable degree. When he preached a 
virtue went out from him, and the multitude swayed before 
him like a field of grain before the wind. The people conceded 
to him an authority. They went to hear him expecting to be 
moved, and were seldom disappointed. Bishop Foster, who 
knew the great preacher when in the zenith of his fame, says: 

The waves of feeling that rushed over the assembly were as 
visible as the effect of the storm on ocean or forest. Hundreds 
would rise to their feet under unconscious impulse, lean forward, 
press toward the speaker, weeping, sobbing, or shouting under 
the thrilling appeal. Many times numbers fell like the slain in 
battle. 

Bishop Bowman, who was his pupil at Dickinson College, 
thus deseribes the effect produced by a sermon preached at a 
camp-meeting in the Cumberland Valley: 

About the middle of the sermon the mass of the people uncon- 
sciously arose to their feet, pressed around the pulpit, and stood 
spell-bound to the end. At one time, while he was describing the 
condition of the lost, an intelligent, well-educated lawyer, stand- 
ing near me, grasped a tree against which he was leaning and 
began to climb it. Three times I had to pull him down, and after 
the close of the services he could not be made to realize the con- 
dition through which he had passed. 

The hundredth anniversary of the birth of Washington 
occurred during his chaplaincy to the United States Senate. 
It was fitting that the day should be observed in an appropriate 
manner. A joint committee from both branches of Congress 
directed that a religious service should be held in the Capitol 
under the charge of the two chaplains. Henry Clay, the chair- 
man of the committee, greatly desired that Dr. Durbin should 
preach the sermon ; this he consented to do. It was the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. The day came. The great Hall of Repre- 
sentatives was filled with the é/ite of the land. The members 
of the Supreme Court, Senators and Representatives, and the 
embassadors from foreign countries were there to testify to 
their admiration of the character of Washington, and to gather 
inspiration from his life. Amid breathless silence the preacher 
announced his text; which was: “Thou art worthy, O Lord, to 
receive glory, and honor, and power: for thou hast created 


all things, and for thy pleasure they are and were created.” 
24—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, VI. 
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Rev. iv, 11. His subject was, “ The worship of God a national 
obligation.” He bade the nation recognize the hand of Provi- 
dence in giving us our Washington, and through him our liber- 
ties. He showed that Christianity must be every-where regarded 
as the one blessed gift, whose strength and light are the nation’s 
sure support and its pledge of future glory. He appealed to 
religious sentiment, he touched the chords of human sympathy, 
he uttered the voice of humanity. The meager outline of that 
discourse, preserved in one of the newspapers of the time, is 
enough to warrant the statement that that sermon takes rank 
with the most striking productions of the American. pulpit. 
The effect was characteristic. At the close of the service the 
Hon. John C. Calhoun said to Dr. Durbin, with deep emotion, 
“T advise you never to preach again.” To his thought a ser- 
mon like it could never be reproduced. 

Dr. Durbin’s style in pulpit discourse was at once simple and 
commanding. There was no mistaking his meaning, for his 
thoughts shone through his language. He used pure English 
and always avoided unnecessary technicalities. His style, 
though plain, was not barren. He embellished when ornament 
would serve to set forth the truth more clearly. He knew 
that people are never made to see religious realities simply by 
correct definitions ; therefore his sermons abounded in illustra- 
tions drawn from nature, history, biography, poetry, and espe- 
cially from the word of God. Those Old Testament stories, 
when told by him, were made to glow, and appear new, fresh, 
and real. He did not hesitate to refer to his own pastoral 
experiences, and, guided always by exquisite taste, employ 
some simple story with masterly skill and telling effect. 

His purpose in every sermon was to excite thought in his 
hearers, and in order to this he must secure their attention ; so 
he had the habit of introducing, in the first part of his discourse, 
odd and speculative suggestions, going sometimes to the very 
verge of heterodoxy, and then, suddenly turning, would elec- 
trify the congregation by a passage of surpassing beauty and 
overwhelming power. At times he appeared hesitant in begin 
ing his sermon, and would announce propositions so simple and 


trite as almost to provoke a smile; but presently would arouse 
himself, and for an hour or more set forth, in sentences compact, 
sharp, and forcible, a line of closely connected argument. 
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Dr. Durbin was a constant study to his friends. The Rev. 
Dr. C. F. Deems, who was his pupil at Dickinson College, thus 
speaks upon this point : 


I have never studied any man so closely to find out his methods 
as Dr. Durbin; and yet putting together all I have thought 
through the nearly half. century since I first knew him, I find it 
difficult to give a satisfactory analysis. His physique was not at 
all impressive. An orator should be I: arge. Indeed, size in a man 
counts every-where. In public men the lack of the last half-foot 
can be compensated only by doubling the brain power. Dr. Durbin 
was small. He did not have that brow which is supposed to be 
the throne of thought. He lacked the great nose by which 

Napoleon set great store. His eye was very pleasant, but not 
striking, when he was in repose. His manner was a little finical, 
his voice was not very musical, and his utterances at the begin- 
nings of his discourses were made with a drawl. Yet, being a 
man like that, he would begin his sermons in an elocution which 
is a cross between a Quaker intonation and the hard-shell Baptist 
whine, and succeed in almost immediately arresting the attention 
of his hearer by making the appearance of a cat- like approach 
upon his intellect. The hearer would watch to see what was 
coming next, and felt very much like a mouse that knew that the 
distance between the cat and himself had diminished, but was 
afraid to run lest any motion should provoke the dreaded sudden 


spring. Then there came a period in which the attacking party 
moved from side to side, apparently, and did not make much 
additional approach, Then there was a moment of stillness, and 
then there was a bound, not as of a cat on a mouse, but as of a 
tiger on some nobler game, producing a thrill that made all the 
jungle tremble, 


Dr. Durbin had an imperial imagination, which he used as 
the gift of God. He was not afraid of it, for it was under 
proper control. He painted pictures and depicted scenes, and 
brought before the mental vision truth in its interesting aspects. 
Says Dr. Roche: 

He did not make drawings on the blackboard, but he did on the 
brain, and they were with intellectual material that time itself 

can hardly efface. What a moral spell bound the people as he 

showed the significance of the words, “See that thou make all 
things according to the pattern showed to thee in the mount.” 
How imperative did he make the demand. How needful the con- 
formity urged! It meant moral accuracy, divine resemblance, and 
in ourselves scriptural holiness! 


“T once heard him,” says Bishop Bowman, “ describe the 
destruction of Sodom in such a vivid manner that the whole 
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scene seemed to be a living reality, and I a part of it. 
The great audience seemed to be similarly affected. One 
bright young skeptic, sitting just in front of me, became so 
powerfully affected that he could hardly contain himself. And 
yet, as I afterward heard him say, he went to the church fully 
determined. that the great preacher should not move him.” 
The Rev. Dr. O. H. Tiffany, who stood in close relation to Dr. 
Durbin, thus describes a remarkable scene which took place at 
Chambersburg, Pa. : 


He preached there one bright and sunny Sabbath, when the 
windows were all raised on account of the heat, and the blinds all 
closed on account of the sunshine. His subject was the coming 
of the day of judgment; he drew a vivid picture of the conster- 
nation wrought ona city fullof people; he then passed to note 
the effect on a village hamlet, and depicted with rare skill the 
coming just at the moment when an aged man was holding family 
prayer, and pleading for an only son far away from home; then, 
turning suddenly, he exclaimed, “ Where is that wandering boy ?” 
and traced an imaginary journey, till at last he found him ona 
ship at sea, keeping his watch alone on deck. As the young man 
looks up to the stars suddenly the heavens are parted as a scroll; 
the audience heard the tearing, ripping of the skies as a piece of 
parchment cracks when it is torn, and became violently agitated. 
No one knew whether a passing cloud momentarily obscured the 
sun or not; but the whole assembly rose as one man and rushed 
to get out of the building, paying no regard to the doors, but press- 
ing against the closed shutters, which were wrenched off from 
their fastenings by the hurrying crowd; the utmost consternation 
prevailed, and many persons were more or less injured, but none 
serlously. I once asked Dr. Durbin about it, but he would say 
nothing except that “there was some excitement.” 


Not only were his sermons pervaded with the dramatic 
spirit, but he often availed himself of the dramatic form and 
with great effect. The writer well remembers hearing him 
preach, at a session of the New England Southern Conference 
held in Warren, R. L., his great sermon on the text, “ Behold 
the Lamb of God.” He was speaking of the sincerity of God’s 
offer of salvation to every human being. None had been 


“ passed by,” and none need despair. At this point he told a 


simple story. He had been preaching one Sunday in Cincin- 
nati. Weary with his work he had retired for the night. <A 
messenger called and urged him to go at once to visit a dying 
man. Hastily preparing himself, he went out with his guide. 
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We could see the two men as they walked at the dead hour of 
the night through the deserted streets of the great city, and 
hear the creaking of the old stairs as they ascended to the room 
where the sick man was. 

He then depicted the look of despair on the features of the 
man as he said, “ Dr. Durbin, I am about to die. I am afraid 
that [ am a reprobate. Do you really think that Jesus died for 
me?” Then entirely changing his appearance, and putting 
into his voice the greatest tenderness the doctor replied, 
“ Certainly he did. Are you not flesh and blood?” By a most 
appropriate gesture he then represented the dying man as grasp- 
ing his left arm with his right hand and saying “ Yes, I am.” 
Then giving to the passage an intonation and emphasis never 
to be forgotten, he said, ‘“ Forasmuch, then, as the children are 
partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took part 
of the same ; that through death he might destroy him that had 
the power of death, that is, the devil; and deliver them, who 
through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bond- 
age.” Then, as he described the victory which came to the 
despairing man through faith in the divine-human Christ, that 
dimly-lighted old attic seemed to us the very antechamber of 
heaven. 

He was preaching, at a camp-meeting, on the “ Godhead of 
Jesus Christ,” and had quoted in an inimitable manner the 
text, “This is the true God, and eternal life,’ when he ex- 
claimed, “If you deny it, take the whole Bible from me ;” at 
the same moment a small Bible was thrown by him into the 
congregation, and fell just at the feet of a denier of the Lord 
who bought him. Of course the effect was tremendous; the 
action was evidently unstudied, and not offensive to good taste. 

“ But more,” says Dr. Roche, “ than imagination, dramatic 
power, or the voice, was the unction of the Holy One in the 
ministry of Dr. Durbin.” 

In a deep far beyond the reach of any mere analysis of nat- 
ural gifts are we to look for the hiding of his power. What 
was said of Archibald Alexander was eminently true of Dur- 
bin: “God was his dwelling-place, and, like an affectionate 
child, he was timid about getting far from home.” Without 
his rich and varied religious experience he might have been 
an orator, brilliant, magnetic, but he never could have seen 
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with such clearness, and unfolded with such power, the mys- 
teries of redemption. 

The Spirit revealed to him the deep things of God; his lips 
were touched with holy fire; and his sermons were accompa- 
nied by an energy supernatural, Sinners trembled, saints were 
comforted, and Pentecost was repeated. 

Would that the following pertinent and eloquent suggestions 
of Dr. Roche might be read and remembered by the rising 


ministry of Methodism : 


That which distinguished our early preachers was not mental 
idiosynerasy, new theological beliefs, nor physical force, whether 
judged by voice, or gesture, or forms of labor. They could not, 
as a rule, claim the profound learning of the schools. They were 
not remarkable for the exhaustive treatment of their subjects; 
but whether they sang, or prayed, or exhorted, or preached; 
whether they met in class, or formed a “band,” or held a love- 
feast, their perpetual thought was, “It is the Spirit that quick- 
eneth.” The books they read, the letters they wrote, the conver- 
sations they delighted to hold, were eminently spiritual. In their 
conversation they claimed that the Spirit bore witness with their 
spirit that they were born of God. In many cases, if they were 
not spiritual they were nothing. The confidence of the pulpit 
was in the Spirit to secure the highest success. This awoke the 
faculties, inspired the purpose, prompted the language, and com- 
pelled the noblest utterances of the man. The heart spoke, the 
tears flowed, and the joy that thrilled them animated others. 

To our fathers, rhetoric, logic, elocution, even exposition, were 
only the stepping-stones to something higher. Where, as a rule, 
other ministers left off, they did execution, Then they took a 
firmer hold and obtained a firmer grasp. When they had put the 
subject before the mind they tried to get it into the heart, and 
felt that nothing was done till the citadel gave way under the 
heaviest fire. 


At the risk of being deemed “ unprogressive,” we affirm 
with all possible emphasis that the prosperity of Methodism 
depends upon fidelity to primitive methods of preaching and 
ehurech work. The noble men who laid the foundation of our 
great Church have passed away, but their influence as earnest, 
mighty preachers, is felt to the very ends of the earth. Fore- 
most among these stood the great Durbin, the light of whose 


example is still around us. 
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Art. IV.—WASHINGTON CHARLES DEPAUW: 
FOUNDER OF DEPAUW UNIVERSITY. 

Tue family of DePauw has an ancient and honorable lineage. 
In the department of Basses Pyrénées, in the extreme south- 
west of France, lies the old city of Pau, on the river of the 
same name. This place is the original seat of the family, which 
was destined, in the course of several centuries, to make its way 
into Flanders and Holland, and thence into the New World. 
Here, as early as 1221, a chieftain, perhaps the son of a eru- 
sader, built his castle of Paun—that word meaning in old Pro- 
vencal a pale, a palisade, x defense. A city and a feudal estate 
were here laid out, and during the latter part of the Middle 
Ages were developed into considerable importance. 

At the present day the original Pau, modernized but still re- 
taining its historical associations, is one of the most interesting 
places in all that sunny and romantic country where shontinns 

the bards of the old Languedoc gave to the dawning literature 

of Europe its morning light. Pau was the capital of Navarre, 
It is the birthplace of the first king of the House of Bourbon— 
that Henry IV. whose white plume was seen above the battle- 
rack of Ivry. Here, in the castle of Gaston-Phabus, the tray- 
eler may still enter the bed-chamber of Jeanne d’Albret, where 
the great Henry first saw the light, and where his cradle of 
tortoise-shell stands as it stood in 1555. Here was born Marshal 
Bernadotte, afterward king of Sweden; and here the African, 
Abd-el-Kader, was put into captivity. 

The DePaus lingered around their ancestral seat until the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. They, in common with 
the best of their countrymen of Navarre, were Huguenots. 
They shared the fortunes of the Protestant party, suffered per- 
secutions, and went into banishment rather than renounce 
their faith. A removal across the northern frontiers of France 
brought the descendants of the original Count of Pau into 
French Flanders and the Walloon provinces, where the name 
was modified into the present form of DePauw. The spirit 
of adventure was now on, and the name soon became known, 
not only to the countries of the Zuyder Zee, but in the wilds 
of the New World. 
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One of the DePauws became a prominent figure in the prim- 
itive history of New Netherland. The plan of organization 
proposed for that province by the Dutch West India Company, 
in 1629, contemplated the establishment of a landed aristocracy. 
In July of the following year, Michael DePauw, one of the di- 
rectors of the company, chose Staten Island as his estate, and 
his title thereto was confirmed by Peter Minuit and his council. 

The territory thus secured by DePauw embraced an area of 
fifty-eight and a half square miles; but his privileges as a Pa- 
troon were not exhausted even by this broad claim, and in 
November of 1631 he established on the main-land opposite 
another estate, which he named Pavonia, embracing what is 
now the southern part of Jersey City and the adjacent district. 
Here the name of the suburb Communipaw preserves to this 
day the tradition of the primitive owner of these lands. 

Michael DePauw returned to Holland. It appears that his 
kinsmen, the descendants of the Huguenot refugees, had their 
homes about Ghent. That city had been the stopping-place 
for many of the wanderers until the time when, by the vicissi- 
tudes of revolution, they were driven further to seek rest or 
adventure among the estuaries of the North Sea. It is believed 
that Michael passed his last years in Ghent; but the family at 
this time was widely distributed throughout the Low Countries, 
from the borders of France to the Lower Rhine. 

After the early American episode the history of the DePauws 
is obscured. Doubtless the records of the cities of Ghent and 
Amsterdam would witness, by the occasional recurrence of the 
name, to the part which the members of this stock took in the 
long struggle for Dutch independence. The conflict lasted for 
eighty years; and the fortunes of the DePauw kindred, like 
those of thousands of other patriotic houses, were blown hither 
and yon on the bloody seas. 

The next distinguished member of the family was the his- 
torian, Cornelius DePauw, of Amsterdam, great-grandfather 
of the subject of this sketch. This eminent man passed 
the greater part of his life at Xanten, near Cleves, in 
Rhenish Prussia; and here he died in 1799. He held the 
office of private reader to Frederick the Great, and devoted 
his whole energies to historical study and composition. In his 
thirtieth year (1767) he published his Lesearches Concerning 
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the American Indians—a subject to which his attention had 
doubtless been called by the fact that an ancestor, a hundred 
and thirty-five years before, had dwelt among the Red men in 
America. He afterward published Researches Concerning the 
Egyptians and the Ch inese, and in 1788 pre Iuced Lesearches 
Concerning the Greeks. Wis Researches Concerning the Ger- 
mans existed in manuscript at the time of the invasion by the 
French Revolutionary army, in 1792, and DePauw, depressed 
in spirits by the course of events, gave his work to the flames. 
His writings are noted for the care with which they are com- 
posed and the originality of the deductions which they embody. 
Carlyle speaks of him as that “sharp-sighted, thorough-going 
Cornelius DePauw, who mercilessly cuts down cherished 
illusions.” 

The historian left a son, Charles DePauw, born, in 1757, in 
Ghent, from which place he was sent, in his youth, to Paris to 
be educated.* There he caught the enthusiasm of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, joined the adventurous Lafayette, and came to 
the aid of our patriot fathers. He was a brave soldier, and suf- 
fered and bled for our sake in the war of Independence. After 
the close of the conflict, he took in marriage a Virginian wife, 
and then sought the blue-grass region of Kentucky as his home. 

Of this marriage were born ten children, of whom Jolin 
DePauw was the eldest son. In him was concentrated a force 
of character which had come down through many vicissitudes 
from a robust, adventurous, and patriotic ancestry. From a 
boy he was full of energy and action. Limits of space forbid 
an account of his youth. On reaching his majority he removed 
from his home in Kentucky to Washington County, Ind., 
where he laid out the town of Salem and fixed his residence. 
He was at once recognized as one of the ablest young men of 
the region. He was made surveyor of the county; but from 
this work he turned to the practice of law. After a brief serv- 
ice as an attorney at the primitive bar he rose to the judgeship 
of the court, and was finally appointed general of the militia 
of southern Indiana. He had in the meantime taken in mar- 


* Charles DePauw was first cousin to the celebrated Baron de Cloots, otherwise 
Anacharsis Cloots, of Cleves, who, on the 19th of June, 1790, marched into the 
Salle de Manége at Paris at the head of the strangest procession ever seen in our 
poor planet, and introduced Mankind to the National Assembly of France. 
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riage Elizabeth Battiste, and a large family sprang up from the 
union. 

No man in primitive southern Indiana held a larger place in 
public esteem than did General John DePauw. He was one 
of the founders of the Commonwealth. He sat in the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1516, and was a leader in that body. 
Afterward he served the new State in many important offices 
and trusts. On four different occasions he was representative 
or senator in the General Assembly. His activities in private 
and in public life were prodigious. He had in him much of that 
industrial enterprise which afterward displayed itself in so ex- 
traordinary a manner in the person of his distinguished son. 

Washington Charles DePauw, founder of DePauw Univer- 
sity, and subject of this sketch, was born in Salem, Washington 
County, Ind., on the 4th of January, 1822. He was the 
second son of General Jolin DePauw mentioned above. The 
conditions of his childhood were somewhat more favorable than 
those common to the frontier boys of the epoch. The school 
of his native village was superior to the average school in the 
new States. The boy availed himself diligently of his advan- 
tages, and acquired early in life what is known in the West as 
a fair English education. It was reserved for young DePauw, 
however, to expend the energies of lis life in a kind of enter- 
prise which, while it does not demand a high grade of scholar- 
ship, calls out the strongest exertions of the mind, and produces 
a sterling discipline. 

Great force and activity were the elements of character 
which young DePauw displayed, and to these was added a 
courage that knew no fear. We find the youth at the age of 
thirteen intrusted with oxen and wagon loads of merchandise, 
and sent through a roadless country a distance of more than a 
hundred miles to another settlement in the new State. He 
camped out at night, crossed dangerous streams, and lost him- 
self in the trackless country only to regain his course and come 
safely to the end. It is related of him that on one occasion he 
went toa drug-store in his native town and sought the privi- 
lege of working without pay, giving as a reason that he 
“wanted something to do.” While still in his minority he 
was appointed deputy in the office of the county clerk, and at 
the age of twenty-two was himself elected to the clerkship. 
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His first formal salary had been four dollars a week; but 
on going into public office his remuneration was considerable, 
and he began to husband his profits. At the same time he 
extended his enterprise in the direction of manufactures. He 
became the proprietor of flouring-mills and saw-mills, and these 
he improved and enlarged until they were the most important 
of their kind in southern Indiana. 

Mr. DePauw continued in office until 1853, when he retired 
and turned his attention to the organization of a small bank, of 
which he was chosen president. He had already made _ his 
mark in the business circles of the country in which he lived, 
and was regarded as a man of much promise. His methods as 
a banker were at once progressive and careful. The Bank of 
Salem was one of the most reputable of its kind, and the sue- 
cess of the concern was such that Mr. DePauw was induced 
after several years to found at New Albany a similar institu- 
tion, which was organized on a much broader basis. He also 
became interested in other banks, and in course of time rose 
to the rank of one of the leading bankers of the State. 

From this time forth to the outbreak of the Civil War, De- 
Pauw steadily and rapidly augmented his means. His ecapaci- 
ties for the business life expanded with every new adventure. 
The great fact which became more and more apparent in his 
activities was his ability to deal with large interests. With 
this there was also manifested a directive and administrative 
faculty of the highest order. He seemed ready, whatever 
might be his present responsibilities, to undertake others; and 
however multifarious the enterprises with which he became 
connected, his oversight seemed to lose nothing in clearness, 
vigilance, or exact results. 

The period of DePauw’s life which we are here considering 
was, however, only preliminary to a greater act. The outbreak 
of the Civil War brought him into relations with movements 
still more important. He was employed by the government 
in the supply department of the army, and began to organize 
and develop the means for the maintenance of the forces in 
the field. With astonishing rapidity and success he purchased 
vast stores of grain and provisions, and found the means of 
throwing the same to the various points where they were re- 


quired. He quickly withdrew from this, however, and devoted 
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his entire time to banking, in which he was singularly success- 
ful, and added considerably to his growing fortune. He was 
equally successful in investment. He had staked every thing 
on the issue of the war. He was a patriot. He believed pro- 
foundly that the day weuld come when the national authority 
would be acknowledged in every part, and when the financial 
credit of the government would be fully restored. He put 
every thing on the cast of the die, and, like many other shrewd 
capitalists, invested his surplus means in the securities of the 
government. With the clearing up of the storm the bonds 
appreciated, and those who had risked their means in the cause 
of the nation reaped a golden harvest. 

After the close of the war the attention of DePauw was 
again turned to manufactures, for which he had always had a 
liking. He became interested in different establishments, any 
one of which might have been deemed sufficient to absorb the 
energies of an ordinary man of business. But his activities 
seemed to increase with each new responsibility. He had now 
become a citizen of New Albany. Ie took up the ruins of an 
iron manufactory, reorganized the establishment, and put it on a 
paying basis. In like manner he assumed the management of a 
large woolen mill, wiped out the debts with which it was embar- 
rassed, and put the concern in the way of profitable production. 
Though his business thus ramified in many directions, he lost 
sight of nothing. No detail escaped his vigilance. The result 
was that almost every thing he touched began to yield large 
profits. It was the old story of genius devoting itself to the man- 
agement of large affairs and forcing every thing to its purpose. 

After the Civil War DePauw became interested in the 
manufacture of plate glass. He may be said to have been the 
pioneer of this great industry in the United States. Hitherto 
the plate glass manufactories of France, Belgium, and England 
had had a monopoly of the market, not only in Europe and 
the East but in America. To W. C. DePauw, more than to 
any other man, must be awarded the credit of having broken 
this monopoly, and of demonstrating the feasibility of manu- 
facturing fine plate glass in the United States, and reducing 
the price of this valuable and necessary commodity to one third 
of that which it bore while the European monopoly continued 
to flourish. 
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Space forbids an extended account of the various movements 
by which DePauw, after a struggle of nearly ten years, succeeded 
in creating at New Albany the largest and most successful 
establishment for the manufacture of plate glass in America. 
The story would itself furnish matter for a volume. It has 
in it all the elements of interest and instruction peculiar to one 
of the greatest industrial enterprises of our country. DePauw 
sueceeded in the work which he had undertaken; but in 
order to do so he had to meet and overcome oppositions, obsta- 
cles, and embarrassments which might well have driven him to 
distraction and despair. It was in this conflict that some of 
the strongest elements of his resolute and unbending character 
were displayed. Meanwhile, his other business enterprises 
were prosecuted with almost unvarying success, and with the 
conclusion of the sixth decade of his life he found himself a 
rich man—able to survey a wide landscape of successful ac- 
complishment and perfected results. 

In the meantime, however, all the better elements of his 
nature had been in process of development. Early in life he 
had subjected all his purposes to the will of God, and had taken 
upon himself the obligations of religion. It appears in the 
light of the retrospect that he had for many years cherished 
the purpose of giving back to society, in some concentrated and 
available form, a large part of the wealth which he had ac- 
quired. This purpose floated through all his plans, and as he 
drew near the close of his active business career he brooded 
over it until it finally appeared in the shape of that enterprise 
with which his name and fame will be forever associated. 

We refer to the founding and endowment of DePauw Uni- 
versity. The primary motives which underlay the enterprise 
were at once philanthropic and religious. Washington Charles 
DePauw wished well to the human race. He was especially 
in love with the American people, and still more especially 
with the people of the West. This feeling became with him 
in the latter years of his life something of a passion; yet 
it may be doubted whether philanthropy alone would have 
prevailed to accomplish the desired results. It needed the re- 
ligious motive, over and above the merely human instincts, to 
produce the heat and enthusiasm of action. DePauw was a 
profoundly religious man. He was a Christian in the broad 
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and general sense, and a Methodist in the particular expres- 
sion and manner of his life. He had in him the whole warmth 
of his Huguenot ancestry, and to this ethnic bias was added the 
power of conversion; the fervor and zeal of a soul deeply de 
voted to the cause of Christ. 

It is not known exactly at what time DePauw finally deter- 
mined to make the founding and endowing of a university of 
learning the great object of his endeavor. But this conclusion 
was reached, and it became henceforth his leading purpose. He 
deliberately reserved for the closing years of his life the work 
of instituting in the society of the West a new force of en- 
lightenment with which his name should henceforth be associ- 
ated, and to which a large part of his wealth was to be devoted. 
The project, as it existed in his mind, did not contemplate the 
mere giving of a large sum of money to some college or uni- 
versity, but rather the finding of an opportunity in which the 
benevolent energies of his approaching old age might find 
exercise. -™ 

In this form the purpose existed when the trustees of In- 
diana Asbury University, of which body DePauw was a mem- 
ber, became aware of* his plan and intention. It at once 
occurred to those who were in the secret that an effort should 
be made to secure the benefaction for Asbury. DePauw had 
at this time recently prepared his will, and was on the eve of 
setting out, with several members of his family, for an extend- 
ed tour of Europe and the East. His departure made it neces- 
sary for the trustees to open negotiations with him by foreign 
correspondence. They at once made the proposition that he 
should endow the existing Asbury University, and that they, 
in order to bring the institution under the provisions of his 
will, would change the name of the college thus put under his 
patronage. 

It must be understood that DePauw merely proviced in his 
will that an institution bearing the family name should be 
established and endowed, and that the location should be deter- 
mined thereafter. His own preference as to location was In- 


diana, Kansas, or Colorado, in the order named. To the 
proposition of the trustees that the name of Asbury be changed, 
and that he build upon a foundation already laid, he opposed— 
especially to the first proposal—strennous objections. Corre- 
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spondence with him was continued through more than a year, 
and after his return from abroad the negotiations were re- 
newed, and at last brought to a successful conclusion. DePauw 
was induced, by the solicitations of his friends and those of 
Asbury University, to yield to their urgency, and to make his 
memorial institution out of the existing College at Green- 
castle, Ind. 

It should be observed that the name of Asbury University 
had been given of old from purely honorary considerations. 
Neither Bishop Asbury himself nor any one representing him or 
his family name had ever contributed, in any practical way, to 
the institution. It is not in evidence that the bishop himself 
was greatly interested in institutions of higher learning. The 
old Asbury name was a good one, but its use in connection with 
the college at Greencastle was in all respects like that of the 
names of the great bishops conferred by the fathers on the city 
churches of the early times. In course of time these names 
were, from no greater motive than convenience, changed for the 
names of streets and avenues. In the case of DePauw Univer- 
sity, however, the trustees decided to retain the Asbury name 
for the College of Liberal Arts, while the name of DePauw was 
conferred on the aggregate of all the schools. 

With Asbury University the effort to procure the DePauw 
endowment and foundation was a struggle of life and death. 
The institution had never possessed any considerable resources. 
It had lived in large measure on the passing benevolence of the 
times. With the increase of patronage and expenditure debt 
had come, and an annual overdraft on the endowment fund had 
brought the institution to the verge of bankruptey. In so far 
as the Church at-large was concerned to preserve and perpet- 
uate her Indiana college, the DePauw enterprise was the one 
great opportunity of salvation, and the trustees did not hesitate 
to seize it like men, and thus secure to posterity the benefits 
of a largely endowed and thoroughly equipped institution of 
learning under Methodist auspices. 

It is not intended in this connection to recite the details of 
the great work which was accomplished by DePauw and his 
collaborators in founding and endowing the university. The 
work was undertaken in August of 1881, and was completed, 
so far as the trustees were concerned, on the 17th of January, 
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1884. On the 5th of the following May the decree of court 
was issued whereby the name of the corporation was legally 
changed to DePauw University. The event was not only ae- 
cepted by Western Methodists as the auspicious beginning of 
better things in the broad field of higher learning, but was 
hailed with delight by the great majority ih Indiana. People 
outside the Church made common cause with the Methodists, 
and rejoiced in common with them at the success of their great 
educational enterprise. 

Washington C. DePauw lived three years, to a day, from 
the founding of the University. Providence had reserved for 
him the singular fate of dying at the very hour of the third 
anniversary of the decree of court by which his name was for- 
ever associated with that of the University which his generosity 
had founded. These three years he devoted assiduously to the 
interests of the institution. It was not his plan to pour out 
recklessly a large sum of money to supply theoretical and im- 
aginary wants, but rather to encourage, during his life-time, 
the growth and development of existing germs. New schools 
were planted around the old College of Liberal Arts, and for 
the accommodation of these suitable buildings were provided. 
Whenever any part of the educational work gave signs of life 
and growth, he liberally encouragedit. His plan was to 
demonstrate that certain things were needed, and to supply the 
means of their adequate development. The new University 
was thus a growth out of existing conditions. DePauw gave 
his personal attention to every thing. Le accepted from the 
trustees the chairmanship of all the leading committees, and in- 
spected every movement with the zeal and fervor of a young 
man just entering into business. , 

Most of the departments of the university work responded 
to the stimulus. A School of Theology was established, and 
soon drew respectable classes of young men preparing for the 
ministry. The new School of Law gained a permanent footing, 
and within three years sent out to the profession considerable 
classes of graduates. A School of Art was established, and 
secured the attention of the public as a reputable seat of 
esthetic culture. Most of all did the School of Music answer 
to the expectation of the public. Within five years from the 
establishment, this branch of polite education was raised to the 
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level of a true College and Musical Conservatory, where the 
instruction and attainment are no whit inferior to the best in 
the land. An Astronomical Observatory, founded by Robert 
McKim, rose in answer to the call, and has become all that could 
be desired as a school of instruction in the lore of the heavens. 
The various faculties have been enlarged until the aggregate 
embraces a senate of culture worthy to rank with those of real 
universities. 

The last three years of the founder’s life were occupied by 
him in personal devotion to the institution which he had planted. 
His expenditures in its behalf during this period of preliminary 
development reached the sum of three hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Meanwhile he perfected the conditions of his bequests. 
Perhaps no document in the United States has ever been drawn 
with more scrupulous care and caution than was the will in 
which the endowments for DePauw University were provided. 
It was arranged that the receipts from various sources should 
be due to the treasury at future dates carefully determined with 
respect to the growing wants of the institution. The funda- 
mental plan was that of a constantly replenished but not over- 
flowing treasury. The maximum of ten years from the death 
of the testator was fixed as the time at which the devises should 
finally be realized and the various properties turned over by 
sale or direct transfer to the board of trustees. It were impos- 
sible as yet to state with certainty the aggregate of the several 
endowments and bequests provided by the founder for his Uni- 
versity; but the sums have been ample, and will be abundant. 

DePauw lived to see the beginnings and promise of his great 
enterprise—but no more. It was noticed in 1886 that his 
health was unsteady—that a look of half pain had taken the 
place in his features of that hopeful and joyous expression 
which had been the dominant quality of his countenance—that 
his person was diminished and his step, if not less firm, was 
less elastic. It is certain that for several years he himself had 
had premonitions of a sudden death. In the first days of May, 
1887, he made a trip, in company with his eldest son, to Chi- 
cago; from which city, after attending to sundry items of busi- 
ness, he started home on the evening of the 4th of the month. 
He entered the Pullman car and sat down in his berth. <A 


moment afterward he uttered some words of pain and alarm, 
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sought breath at the open window, exchanged one or two ex- 
pressions with his son, and sank back on his seat into the obliv- 
ion of a fatal apoplexy. An artery had burst in that magnificent 
heavy brain which for more than forty years had been one of 
the most powerful batteries of purpose and action in the West- 
ern country. The unconscious man lingered till eleven o’clock 
on the following morning, and passed into the joy of the eter- 
nal life. 

The writer of this sketch has reserved for the coneluding 
paragraphs a summary of the personal qualities, character, and 
genius of Washington Charles DePauw. It is desirable that 
his memory be transmitted, by at least a cursory outline, to 
the generations following. With the lapse of time—with the 
development and growing renown of his University—the peo- 
ple of the Mississippi Valley, and to some extent of the whole 
United States, will become more and more interested to know 
what manner of man he was. It can hardly be doubted that 
the people of the present are properly curious to learn as much 
as possible of the lives and characters of John Harvard and 
Elihu Yale. It is not unlikely that the lapse of a century will 
bring a like curiosity with regard to the subject of this sketch. 

In person DePauw was a man of note. In stature he was 
rather below the average, but the breadth and massiveness of 
his frame, his distinguished bearing, and particularly the benig- 
nity of his countenance drew to him the attention of all. Few 
men in public places were more likely to be pointed out and 
admired. His person was broad, solid, and strong; his head 
massive and symmetrical. The vital divisions of his brain were 
of great size, and the frontal development expansive, full, and 
globular. His complexion was slightly florid, but exceedingly 
clear and pure. The eyes were a light hazel-brown ; not large, 
but mild and sympathetic. The hair was auburn, and in his later 
years was thinned and turning to silver. The expression of his 
features was genial, sympathetic, and trustful. His face usually 
wore a smile, indicative of habitual good humor and generous 
affections. His manners, though slightly reserved, were spon- 
taneous and cordial—with intimate friends, familiar. His 
speech was ready, fluent, distinct. His voice was peculiarly 
of its own kind. It was a resonant and well-marked tenor; 
high in its key, but not metallic. His manner of converse 
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betrayed no excitement. In public speaking he simply ampli- 
fied and elevated his conversation. He gesticulated little or 
not at all. The force of his utterance was concentrated on the 
thought and the thing. In the details of intercourse he was 
scrupulous to conform to the best requirements of society. In 
his personal apparel he never went beyond the limits of a plain 
and moderate elegance. In his intercourse he showed little 
consciousness of self, but under all cireumstances he maintained 
a strict regard for dignity. In his latter years it had become 
habitually impossible for him to do an undignified act. 

In the discharge of his official duties DePauw was kind and 
considerate ; but he was at the same time firm to the last degree. 
When the unpleasant thing must be said, or harsh decision ren- 
dered, he was wont to say, “ This must be done in a gentle and 
dove-like way.” While his speech flowed easily, he was never 
prolix. His address w as, as has been said of the Iliad, \ike a 
bass-relief, which does not conclude but merely ceases. In the 
performance of his duties it was only rare that his conduct 
could be called severe. When, however, the contingency 
seemed to call for severity, the silent impact of his opposition 
was like the weight of a planet. But if the inside was of iron 
the outside was of plush. 

Among the intellectual attributes of DePauw we may notice, 
first, his strong individuality. The unity of his will and pur- 
pose might always be discovered. He had extraordinary per- 
tinacity and self-reliance. Few men in the Western country 
have had a more abiding confidence in their own powers to 
wrestle with the elements, to master obstacles, and to control 
opposing forces than had Washington C. DePauw. It may 
be said to his praise, however, that his consciousness of strength 
and will never induced the spirit of domineering. As a rule. 
he was deferential to other men. While his inner conscious- 
ness demanded a broad and free arena for his activities, he 
could not endure the reflection that his arena was sprinkled 
with human tears. His mind was strongest on the side of his 
perceptions and judgments. His intellectual gaze went straight 
to the heart of the most complicated questions. If there was 
light in any part of the horizon, he could find it. When he 
began the discussion of a question the clouds divided, the sky 
appeared, e¢ cunctus pelagi cecedit fragor. 
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Such was DePauw’s capacity in this respect that he was able 
to penetrate all disguises and look at the very nature of things. 
Those who knew him in life can but recall the pervading in- 
sight which he brought to the solution of the most difficult 
questions. No fallacy, no scheme, no contrivance could evade 
his glance or escape resolution under the light of his intelli- 
gence. His judgment was as profound as his penetration was 
acute. In the ability to deduce from facts their actual logical 
value, neither more nor less, he was one of the strongest of men. 
In his intercourse with the world the fallacy-monger suffered 
in his clutches. On the other hand, a cogent and well-placed 
argument was his delight. He had the ability to make con- 
clusions clear, the honesty to make them right, and the gener- 
osity to make them beneficial. 

It was the far-off aspect and result of things, however, rather 
than their present and superficial value, on which he fixed his 
thought and purpose. The sagacious common people have in- 
vented the epithet “long-headed” to express this quality of 
mind, and the term is not withont a certain propriety as applied 
to that far-reaching comprehension which includes the future 
with the present. DePauw could see the remote and nebulous 
fact almost as clearly as the fact of here and now ; and his plans 
and decisions were accordingly framed on a wider diagram than 
those of most of his contemporaries. In these qualities of 
mind we may perceive how it was that he was never an exper- 
imenter, never an adventurer. The solid constitution of his 
mind forbade him once for all to enter that chaotic and lawless 
arena where fictitious values are tossed on the horns of hazard. 
His intellectual sagacity, no less than his moral integrity, kept 
him forever away from the illusions, the ambiguities, and the 
torments of the world of chance. 

DePauw was pre-eminently a man of reason. He had little 
to do with vagaries and theorizing. Ilis study of a subject 
was consistent and profound until the bottom was reached and 
reason satisfied. Ile put all projects into a crucible, and re- 
solved all enterprises into their elements by a process which 
resembled the certainty of chemical analysis. He was fond in 
discussion of appealing to the exact condition of antecedent 
facts, and he would not brook the least perversion of what had 
gone before. The speaker who pleaded before him must keep 
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within the record, or suffer a nonsuit. His memory, as applied 
not only to the general outline, but to the multifarious details 
of business, was prodigious. His accuracy was like the entries 
of a day-book and ledger. 

It was not wonderful that in the life of this large-souled, 
unswerving, conscientious man all the generous and philan- 
thropic affections should grow and flourish. He believed in the 
best, und thought no evil. His heart and hand were ever open 
to the poor. He had confidence in his fellow-men, and entered 
into their joys and sufferings. He felt himself ennobled by 
his work. His blessing and affection went with every gift. 
Whether it was a half-dollar slipped into the pudgy palm of a 
child or a draft of four figures to the relief committee of some 
half-drowned or half-burned city, he gave it with heart and 
soul. He was, however, frugal in his giving. His charity was 
economic. All waste, profusion, and prodigality were repug- 
nant to his senses and his methods. If he could have rained 
double-eagles on a crowd he would not have done it. He be- 
lieved in the correlations of labor and reward, and was ever 
careful not to weaken or annul, by reckless giving, the salutary 
laws of nature and Providence. 

DePauw was a man of keen sensibilities. Hefelt much. He 
who feels must suffer. Every philanthropist is a sufferer. 
The great Philanthropist gave his life. Whoever loves must 
have a wound in his breast. Strange correlations of the moral 
world! Be tender and be torn. Wish and weep. Be merci- 
ful and moan. Love and bleed. They who knew this man 
best knew that he suffered much. He was torn with many 
thorns. He felt the barb, the sting, the hailstone. Like other 
men of his temperament, he must be content to bleed within 
and still be saying, “A fair day to you, my brethren.” Like 
others who would do good, he too must hunger and thirst. It 

ras the soul-hunger of man for the sympathy of his fellows, 
for their support, for their appreciation, for their praise, 

The spiritual nature of DePauw was large and full of light. 
He cared not much for the theory or mere doctrine of religion; 
but for the essence of it he cared every thing. Tis religion 
need not be sought with a lantern, and doubted when found. 
The man of iron judgment and unbending will, of powerful 
perceptions and resolute purposes, uncovered his head and went 
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obedient to every mandate of his faith. In the public mart, by 
the roaring furnaces of the iron-mill, amid the high winds of 
commercial tumult, with the surging throngs of Broadway, or 
on the shining boulevards of Paris, no less than in the quietude 
of his own home, the aureole of sanctity shone ever around his 
head, and the breastplate of righteousness covered his bosom. 
Imbued with the highest spirit of the Christian faith, he de- 
manded of himself that his own life should be neither barren 
nor unfruitful. He planted here and planted there, and re- 
joiced in the time of harvest. He believed in the inscription 
on the high-priest’s miter, and sought to send the light of 
holiness and peace into all the corners of the earth. 

It is not strange that in the hour of DePauw’s death all 
caviling went away like mist. The last days of his splendid 
life shone effulgent above the hills and river. The poor 
marched weeping to his tomb. Around the spot where he 
sleeps the air is sweet, and the sun shines peacefully. The 
sky is blue by day above, and the night-watch is hallowed by 
the silent benediction of the stars. His sepulcher shall be « 
shrine and his memory a blessing to the people of these lands. 

As the red disk of summer’s setting sun 
Seems mightiest at his going down to rest— 
Flinging his fires from the horizon dun 
Till all the clouds in the transfigured west 
Are glorious as the palace of the blest— 
So a great life that enters its eclipse 
Flames from the lowland to the mountain’s crest, 
And ere its broad orb in the shadow dips 
Shines full and round and bright, like an apocalyse! 
Swift down the pathway of our sky descending, 
To the brief evening and the closing scene 
He came in strength, with noble deeds attending— 
Halo and brightness and resplendent sheen ; 
Honor and truth and greatness in his mien! 
From where Sierra bendeth to the deep 
To Atlas’ ocean and all lands between 
His light shall shine, 2nd Time and Love shall keep 
His fame and memory green till ages fall asleep. 
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Art. V.—AGNOSTICISM. 


Tus term agnosticism, derived from the Greek ¢ and yrwortéc, 
not knowing, denotes the negation of knowledge, and is of wide 
application, extending over the vast realm of the ur mown and 
the inexplicable. Many things which, on a superficial view, we 
seem to know, we find on closer scrutiny, and more careful sci- 
entific analysis, we do not know. 

We often fail to distinguish between knowing a fact and 
knowing the cause of it, or knowing it in its relations to other 
facts. It is one thing to know the fact of growth in the vege- 
table and animal world, but a very different thing to know the 
mode of growth in these kingdoms of nature. We may know 
the fact of the existence of force without knowing the nature 
of that force, its origin, laws, conditions, or modes of action. 
We know the fact that there is a force called gravity in the 
material universe. The scientist has learned something of the 
laws and modes of its action as well as its extent; but of the 
nature of that force, not only Newton, but all scientists, now 
confess they know nothing. 

The scientific agnostic affects a careful distinction between 
metaphysics and science. It is this: a scientific explanation is 
an hypothesis which admits of verification. It can either be 
proved or disproved; while a metaphysical explanation is an 
hypothesis which does not admit of verification. It can neither 
be proved nor disproved. For example, Newton’s hypothesis 
of gravitation to account for planetary motion was scientific, 
because it admitted of proof, and, when proved, became scien- 
tific knowledge. So, on the other hand, the theory of vortices 
propounded by Des Cartes was scientific, although false, be- 
cause it admitted of disproof. But the hypothesis of Aristotle 
to account for the rising of water in a tube when air is re- 
moved, “that nature abhors a vacuum,” was of a metaphysical 
character, and incapable of proof or disproof ; therefore science 
has nothing to do with that hypothesis, and seeks another ex- 
planation which it can verify. 

Thus it is that a theory may be transferred from metaphys- 
ics to science, or from science to metaphysics, simply by the 
addition or withdrawal of its verifiable element. As Mr. Lewes 
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illustrates: “The law of universal attraction becomes pure met- 
aphysics if we withdraw from it the verifiable specification of 
the mode of its operation; that is, the formula of inversely 
as the square of the distance and directly as the mass. Add 
this verifiable formula to the metaphysical theory of an occult 
quality called attraction, and it becomes a scientific proposition. 
In this view metaphysics is not confined to psychology, but 
deals with every subject, because it deals with something lying 
beyond the phenomena. It is here that scientists draw the 
line between the knowable and the unknowable ; which is, be- 
tween the proposition or the hypothesis which is verifiable and 
that which cannot be verified.” 

If we accept these limitations the question still is, What is 
verifiable? Are not truths which are verifiable in the intel- 
lectual and moral consciousness as truly scientific as those that 
are verified by the microscope or the telescope? or, more com- 
prehensively, by the senses? whose ultimate appeal for verifi- 
cation is to the consciousness itself; for all knowledge rests on 
consciousness. Does not the intellectual perception of a truth 
as a necessary truth, although not cognizable by the senses, 
place it among verified, and therefore among scientific, truths ¢ 
To illustrate: the mind perceives by direct intuition the truth 
that every effect must have a cause, and that there must be 
an original, absolute, independent cause on which all other 
causes depend ; causa causarum. Does not the mental per- 
ception of this fact as a necessary truth so verify it as to 
place it among scientific truths? So far the most eminent 
scientific and philosophic agnostics, like Herbert Spencer, per- 
mit us to go, who says: “ Of this we may be assured, that we 
are ever in the presence of an infinite energy from which all 
things proceed.” He also affirms that our knowledge of the 
nature of power is derived from our consciousness; so that, 
while the fact of power is veritied by the senses the nature of 
power is revealed in the consciousness. It is this fact of the 
revelation of power in our mental consciousness, of its nature 
as energy, of its source in the mind or will, that furnishes the 
philosophic basis for the apostle Paul’s affirmation, “that which 
may be known of God is manifest in them.” Rom.i, 19. And 
this principle applies not only to a knowledge of his natural, 
but also of his moral, attributes. 
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Science assumes to give certainty to knowledge by verify- 
ing knowledge. It reveals the ground of certainty. Now 
the primary question in regard to religion is, Has it such sci- 
entific ground of assurance in knowledge? Are its facts, 
hypotheses, or aflirmations verifiable ? 

Let us briefly examine some of the primary and fundamental 
facts of religion, and see whether we have assured or verifiable 
knowledge of such facts and principles. 

The fundamental fact on which religion rests is the exist- 
ence of God. Have we scientific evidence of the existence of 
such a being as we call God? First of all, Can we affirm, on 
scientific grounds, his existence as creator? Of the fact of be- 
ing there can be no question, for the only alternative to the 
acceptance of this fact is the affirmation of the non-existence 
of the universe. The existence of the universe being accepted 
as a fact of assured knowledge, the next question that con- 
fronts us is, Do we know, as a scientific fact, that being has a 
cause, either within or without itself? The question now is 
not what the cause may be, but concerning the necessary ex- 
istence of some cause. And here we are met with the axiom- 
atic truth—and if any thing possesses a scientific character it 
certainly is axioms—that every effect must have a cause. But 
this cause of all being, whatever it may be, invisible or visible, 
spiritual or material, whether identified with being or not, what- 
ever may be its nature or attributes, we call God. 

Next, what may we know, on scientific grounds, of the 
nature of this cause? Here it is that agnosticism meets us with 
the affirmation that we cannot know the nature of this cause ; 
that God, the Creator, is “the unknown and unknowable.” To 
this assertion of agnosticism religion replies that we can know 
of the nature of this all-creative power, cause, and source of 
being, for the reason that we are of him and from him. 
All being is of God. But man alone, as endowed with self- 
consciousness, that is, the intelligent consciousness of his own 
being, is capable of knowing himself, the nature of his own be- 
ing, as spirit, intelligence, will, or mind; and, knowing himself 
as being, he knows God as being. God is being, I am being ; 
God is spirit, the absolute Spirit, so also I am spirit, fully con- 
scious of possessing such a nature. Conscious of myself, of 
my own being and nature, as spirit, intelligence, will, mind, 
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I know the divine nature as spirit, will, intelligence. Know- 
ing myself in the fundamental elements of my own being, I 
know the nature of him who is the A// of being, the cause, 
source, essence, and foundation of all being—the “all in all” 
(1 Cor. xv, 28), “ who worketh all things in all” (R. V., 1 Cor. 
xii, 6), “that filleth all in all” (Eph. i, 23). Beneath the very 
freedom of man is the being and power of God, the creator 
and upholder of man’s being with his moral freedom. It is on 
this ground that man’s accountability rests. 

The argument, so often repeated, that God is infinite and 
man is finite; that the finite cannot comprelend the infinite, 
and, therefore, we cannot comprehend God, the infinite, is a 
mere play on words, and has no pertinency here. It might as 
well be affirmed that because we cannot comprehend the infinite 
of space, therefore we cannot know the nature of space. The 
comprehension of the infinity of space is in no way necessary 
to the understanding of the fact that there is space, or to a 
scientific knowledge of the nature of space as extension. So 
also we may know of the nature of being, although not able to 
comprehend the infinite of being, for we ourselves possess 
being, and by self-consciousness know of the nature of being. 
It is in this respect that man differs from the brute; in the 
capacity and power of knowing the nature of being, and thus 
the nature of the A// of being. 

The great mistake of theology, as well as its weakness, has 
been the false assumption that a knowledge of God can be 
gained only by the written revelation which he has given 
through inspired men of himself, in this assumption ignoring 
or contradicting the doctrine taught in that very inspired reve- 
lation (Rom. i, 19, R. V.), “ that which may be known of God 
is manifest in them ”—not any inspired writer—“ for God mani- 
fested it unto them” (R. V.), and therefore it is that they who 
have not the written revelation “ are without excuse.” 

In the conscionsness of every rational being God is revealed 
as spirit, will, intelligence. So also in the moral consciousness 
of man, which is an element or component part of spiritual 
consciousness, God is also revealed in his moral nature, for 
there is nothing in derived being that does not exist in essence 
or in potentiality in the Source of being. All effects are la- 
tent in their cause. Effects are but the outcome of what is 
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already existent in cause. God is the source of all being in the 
realm of matter, which is but the manifestation of force, the 
emanation or energizings of will. He is the source, also, of 
inan’s spiritual nature, which includes the moral nature. And 
it is by our moral nature we know God, not only as the power 
that works for righteousness, but also as the intrinsically right- 
eous One. 

The next question that challenges attention in discussing the 
proposition or assumption of the agnostic, that God is the un- 
known and the unknowable, is this: Is the statement of the apos- 
tle Paul relative to rational humanity—to those who have never 
had the opportunity of reading the inspired revelation called 
the Bible—“ that which may be known of God is manifest in 
them” (Rom. i, 19), a verifiable fact by the test of historical 
criticism—now regarded by scholars as the supreme test of al- 
leged facts? Is there such an essential correspondence between 
the revelation made by inspiration, or by divine authority, and 
that manifested in universal humanity concerning the being, 
nature, and relations of God, as to confirm and verify the truth 
of the apostle’s statement ? 

First, what are the fundamental teachings of inspired or 
authoritative revelation? In the inspired revelation we find 
the disclosure of the divine nature as made by the divine 
Logos, who can but be regarded as the highest authority, that 
“God is a spirit.” Now, historic researches in the department 
of comparative religion reveal the fact that this conception of 
the nature of God as spirit is universal through all grades of 
human culture. Says Tylor, in his erudite work on Primitive 
Culture,* that, so far as he can judge from the immense mass 
of accessible evidence, we have to admit that animism, or the 
doctrine of spirit existence, or, as Tylor defines it, “the sense 
of spiritualism in its wider acceptation,” appears as a universal 
fact in all races, from the lowest to those possessing the highest 
culture. We quote his own language: “ Animism character- 
izes tribes very low in the scale of humanity, and thence as- 
cends, deeply modified in its transmission, but from first to last 
preserving an unbroken continuity, into the midst of high mod- 
ern culture. . . . Animism is, in fact, the groundwork of the 
philosophy of religion, from that of savages up to that of civil- 

* Vol. i, p. 425. 
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ized men.” This universal conception of the divine nature as 
spirit explains the reason for all those varied offerings in wor- 
ship by fire, to be consumed and to ascend in smoke and aroma ; 
all the libations poured on the ground, also to ascend as vapor ; 
all the offerings of incense, “as a sweet savor unto the Lord,” or 
to whatever deity was worshiped ; since spirit, being considered 
as of an ethereal nature, whatever material object was trans- 
formed into that condition—like vapor, smoke, or aroma—was 
thought to be susceptible of reception by a spirit. Hence it is 
that every libation poured on the ground to arise as vapor, 
every sacrifice or offering to be consumed by fire, every pres- 
entation of incense as a sweet savor, was an attestation in all 
ages and among all races of the recognition of God, or the 
deity worshiped, as spirit. 

Even in fetichism, which is regarded as the lowest form of 
religion, the idea of spirit is all-pervading. The error in this 
religious system is in individualizing the divine omnipresent 
Spirit pervading all nature into each of the objects of its mani- 
festation. Says Comte: “The conception of the soul of the 
universe is only fetichism generalized.” Ile might more ap- 
propriately have said that fetichism is only the conception of 
the soul of the universe, or, rather, the omnipresent Spirit 
individualized. 

Polytheism is the development of the governmental idea. 
In primitive times the chief was always accessible to his sub- 
jects ; but as governmental organizations became more complex 
departments were assigned to subordinates, and the personal 
attendants or courtiers of the king acted as intercessors to carry 
the petitions of the common people and urge them upon his 
favorable attention. From the natural belief that the spirits of 
ancestors, because of family relations and affections, would be 
more earnest intercessors arose ancestral worship. Even in 
China, the land to which Herbert Spencer refers for confirma- 
tion of his superficial theory of the origin of worship, we find, 
on historical research, that the adoration of Tien, “ Ileaven,” 
and Shang-ti, ‘“ Celestial Emperor,” preceded by centuries on 
centuries that of ancestral worship. From the idea of a king- 
dom of spirits, with its complexity of administration, subordi- 
nate gods—of the ocean, the lake, the river, of each mountain 
and valley, of each city, and, finally, of each household, as well 
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as of all the different vocations and industries of life—were 
introduced. 

That polytheism succeeded to monotheism is evident in the 
case of the Aryan race from the fact that the earliest colonies, 
or migratory bands journeying to the west and south from 
the plains of Iran, have but one god in common. The Sanskrit 
Dyaus, the Greek Zens, the Roman Jupiter, the Gothie Tius, 
the Anglo-Saxon Tiw, the Scandinavian Tyr, the Old German 
Ziu or Zio, are alike titles of the supreme Deity—all having 
the same derivation and signifying alike the heaven-God and 
Father. Similar facts might be cited from the religious history 
of other nations. 

Often the polytheism is seeming rather than real. Different 
names are used to designate different functions or attributes 
belonging to but one personality. An ancient poem of the 

tig-Veda* reads: “That which is one the wise men call it in 
diverse manners ; they call it Agni, Yama, Mataricvan.” The 
Hindu philosopher insists on interpreting the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity as a system of polytheism. 
sut whatever is the religious system, whether that of mono- 
theism, fetichism, or polytheism, there is always the recognition 
of spirit-existence and of the spiritual nature of the gods as 
kindred to our own. Now observe that this universal concep- 
tion of the divine nature as spirit is evolved from our own 
consciousness of a spiritual nature within us. And from this 
revelation within the rational spirit of the divine source of all- 
being as spirit, comes the further revelation to us of God as the 
Father of our spirits. 

Again, another revelation besides that of God as spirit, made 
by the divine Logos, is that of the Fatherhood of God, the 
heavenly Father, or, to use the primitive and original phrase, 
heaven-Father. 

And here again comparative religion exhibits the fact that 
among primitive religions this conception of God was also uni- 
versal, as is revealed in the significant fact that this very term 
Heaven, and heaven-Father, applied to the supreme Creator, is 
to be found in nearly all, and if research was duly extended 
doubtless in all, the primitive religions. This fact, in respect 
to the Aryan race, from which we, in common with nearly all 

* i, 164, 46, 
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the European races, are descended, is so beautifully delineated 
by the eminent scholar, Max Miiller, in his Science of Religion, 
that I give it in his own language: “ We have in the Veda the 
invocations to Dyaus-pitar, the Greek Zeu-pater, the Latin 
Jupiter, and that means in all these languages what it meant 
before these three languages were torn asunder—it means 
heaven-Father. ; 
Aryan nations separated to travel to the north and south, the 
east and west. They have each formed their languages; they 


Thousands of years have passed since the 


have each founded empires and philosophies; they have each 
built temples and razed them to the ground; they have all 
grown older, and it may be wiser and better; but when they 
search for a name for what is most exalted and yet most dear 
to every one of us——-when they wish to express both awe and 
love, the infinite and the finite—they can but do what their 
fathers did when, gazing up to the eternal sky and feeling the 
presence of a Being as far as far and as near as near can be, 
they can but combine the self-same words, and utter once more 
the primeval Aryan prayer, heaven-Father, in that form which 
will endure forever, ‘Our Father, which art in heaven.’ ” 

We find among all early religions the conception of one su- 
preme Being as creator of all things, which, combined with 
the recognition of the divine creative existence as spirit kindred 
to man’s, as intelligence and will, naturally developed into the 
idea of fatherhood. . 

Turning to the nation whose records are of the highest an- 
tiquity, the ancient Egyptians, we find, as Rawlinson informs 
us, the sacred texts spoke of a single being—* the sole producer 
of all things in heaven and earth, himself not produced of 
any;” “the only true living God, self-originated,” “ who exists 
from the beginning,” “who has made all things, but has not 
himself been made.” * 

Wilkinson, in his history,+ says, “This being was not repre- 
sented in any material, nor even in any symbolical, form. ... He 
was pure spirit, perfect in every respect, all-wise, all-mighty, 
supremely, perfectly good. Those who grasped this great truth 
understood clearly that the many gods of the popular mythology 

*For more copious details consult Lenormant’s Manual d’ Histoire Ancienne, 


i. p.522, Also, Records of the Past, ii, pp. 129-132; iv, pp. 99,100; vi, 100. 
+ Ancient Egyptians, vol. iv, p. 178, 
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were mere names, personified attributes of the one true Deity, 
or parts of the nature which he had created, considered as in- 
formed and inspired by him. ... All knew that there was 
first one God, and understood that when worship was offered 
to Khem, or Phthah, or Maut, or Thoth, or Ammon, the one 
God was worshiped under some one of his forms, and in some 
of his aspects. He adds: “ A real monotheism underlaid this 
superficial polytheism.” 

Says Rouge, a learned scholar in Egyptology: “The first 
characteristic of the religion of ancient Egypt is the unity of 
God most energetically expressed. God one, sole and only, 
and no others with him. He is the only Being living in truth. 
He has made every thing, and he alone has not been made.” 
And again: “ The belief in the unity of the Supreme God, and 
in his attributes as creator and lawgiver of man, whom he has 
endowed with an immortal soul, these are the primitive notions, 
enchased like indestructible diamonds in the midst of mytho- 
logical superfetation accumulated in the centuries which have 
passed over that ancient civilization.” 

The clearest evidence of such early belief in the unity of the 
Supreme God among the ancient Egyptians is given in the 
papyrus discovered by Prisse, found in the excavations made 
by him in the Necropolis of Thebes, dating back, according to 
the opinion of Chabas, Maspero, Renouf, and other learned 
Egyptologists, to 8000 B. C. It contains the fragment of 
Kakimna, where the Deity is spoken of in the singular, as God 
who brings to pass events which none foreknew. It also con- 
tains the precepts of Ptah Hotep, in which we find such ex- 
pressions in reference to God as these: “ All that man has is 
the gift of God;” “All are held at the will of God;” “ Man at 
his highest estate is only the steward of the goods belonging to 
God;” “God loves the man who is obedient.” Such are some 
of the many phrases referring to God as the creator of all, the 
giver of life and all possessions, mingled with precepts of a 
pure morality, similar in character and tone to the book of 
Proverbs in our Bible, although written centuries before the 
Hebrew lawgiver was born. 

Recent archeologists have found in the ancient Egyptian 
Book of the Dead the negative confessions of the ten com- 
mandments of Moses. 
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In China, where, next to Egypt, perhaps has existed the most 
ancient system of civilization, the primitive name for God was 
Tien, “heaven,” personified as Shang-ti, “the upper Celestial 
Emperor,” “the Lord of the universe.” In Chinese books he is 
the supreme divinity, “a spirit full of insight, penetrating, fear- 
ful, majestic.” * The missionaries engaged in translating the 
Bible were divided in opinion in regard to the question which 
is the more appropriate word to use for God in translating the 

sible, Tien or Shang-ti. The more erudite and those best ac- 

quainted with the genius of the language give the preference to 
Tien as the more primitive term, and expressing more clearly 
the divine omnipresence, and tending less to anthropomorphism 
and image-worship. 

Says Tylor: + “ Over the vast range of the Tatar races it is the 


type of the supreme heaven that comes prominently into view. 
... In the Samoyed’s conception of Num, the personal sky and 
all-pervading deity ; in Boa, the heaven-god, unseen but all-know- 
ing, of the Tunguz; in the Tengri of the Mogul, the heaven-god 
and omnipresent spirit, the heaven-worship of the ancient Turks ; 
in Tiermes, the Jupiter Tonans of the Lapps, supreme in the 
heaven ; in the supremacy among the Finns of Jumala and Uk- 
ko, the heaven-god and heavenly grandfather, we have “ good 
ground,” says Tylor, “ for Castren’s argument, that the doctrine 
of the divine sky underlay the first Turanian conceptions, not 
merely of a heaven-god, but of a highest deity, who in after 
ages of Christian conversion blended into the Christian God.” 
The primitive name El, singular, and Elohim, plural, used in 
the Hebrew Bible for God, Professor Sayce informs us is of 
Accadian origin ; that the Accads were Turanians, and the prim- 
itive inhabitants of Babylonia. Although Delitzsch questions 
this last statement of Professor Sayce, it does not affect the sub- 
ject we now propose to consider, the original signification of El 
of the Bible. That the Accads were the authors or the makers 
of the Babylonian seals, and the sources of Babylonian civiliza- 
tion, is the conclusion at which Professor Sayce arrives from 
the examination of recently exhumed relics, both in Assyria 
and Babylonia. The analysis of the compound word Bel-E], 
Baal and Bel—* Lord of the heavens”—the sun, reveals clearly 
the fact that the original meaning of the word El was “heaven.” 
* Plath Rel. der Alten Chinesen, i, p. 18. + Kempfer, Japan, chap, xi. 
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That the worship of Baal, Bel, or Bel-El was sun-worship 
cannot be questioned. This fact is fully confirmed by Bible 
narratives. 

In Babylonian mythology Bel is said to be the son of El, 
and that he came forth from the sky or the heavens. This 
fact, in regard to the primitive meaning of the word El, is es- 
pecially valuable, as it constitutes the key to the explanation of 
the true significance and use of the plural of El, Elohim, in the 
first chapter of Genesis. El] in the singular denoted the unity 
of personal being, while Elohim in the plural signified plurality 
of powers. As these powers or forces concurred and were act- 
ive in the work of creation, that work is spoken of as the joint 
action of the Elohim, or heaven-powers. This view harmo- 
nizes with the true scientific and religious doctrine concerning 
what are called natural forces being divine in their origin. 

In Persia the supreme deity was Ahura Mazda, Ahura signi- 
fying, like Jehovah or Yahveh of the Ilebrews, “ living being,” 
and Mazda, “ the wise giver.” 

In India the conception still existing, but primitive in its 
origin, of the all-pervading, self-existent soul of the universe, 
Brahmun, is transformed into that of a personai deity, Brahma, 
“creator of all,” by simply a change of accent from the first to 
the second syllable. 

Turmng to Africa, the land where fetichism most largely 


prevails, we find the clearest evidence of a primitive monothe- 
istic belief. Among the Zulus this tradition exists: * “ At first 
we saw that we were made by the great Unkulunku (the old- 
old-one), but when we were ill we did not worship him, nor 
ask any thing of him. We worshiped those whom we had seen 
with our eyes, their death and their life among us.” They 


speak also of heaven as a person. 

Says Waitz:+ “We find in West Africa the belief in the 
heaven-god, in whose attributes may be traced distinct con- 
ceptions both of a personal sky and also those of the supreme 
creative deity.” Again, Tylor writes as the summation of his re- 
searches :¢ “If we examine a collection of documents illustrating 
the doctrines of the West African races lying along between the 
Ilottentots on the south and the Berbers on the north, we may 

* Callaway's Peligion of Amazulu, + Anthropologie, vol. ii, p. 168. 

¢ Primitive Culture, vol. ii, p. 347. 
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fairly judge their conceptions to be based on native ideas of the 
personal heaven. And whether they think of their supreme 
deity as actively pervading and governing his universe, or as 
acting through his subordinates, he is always to their minds the 
celestial ruler, the lheaven-god.” 

In South Africa is the race of Kaffirs, said by missionaries to 
be destitute of the idea of God. To this the Kaffir has himself 
replied: “ We had this word, this name of God, long before the 
missionary came.” He also says: “ There are not many gods; 
there is but one God. He is not the God of certain nations, but 
of all men.” On the Gold Coast the fetish medicine-man, when 
giving medicine, first holds it toward heaven and says, “ Ata 
Nyongmo (Father Heaven), bless the medicine I now give.” 

In the islands of the Pacitic the idea of supreme deity is 
especially manifested in that great mythologic deity of the 
Polynesian race whom the New Zealanders call Tangaroa; the 
Hawaians, Kanaroa; the Tongans and Samoans, Tangaloa; the 
Georgian and Society Islanders, Taaroa. “ This god,” says 
Merehout, “is their supreme, or rather, only god, for all the 
others, as in other known polvtheisms, seem searcely more than 
sensible figures. and images of the infinite attributes united in 
his divine pers m.”” 

Tylor, although:an evolutionist, makes this frank confession : 
“Students of the science of religion, who hold polytheism to be 
but a misdevelopment of a primal idea of divine unity which 
in spite of corruption continues to pervade it, might well 
choose the South Sea Islands’ divinity as their aptest illustra- 
tion from the savage world.” 

We will text direct our researches in historical criticism to 
the Western, or American continent, and inquire into the vari- 
ous beliefs concerning the nature and existence of God held by 
its aboriginal inhabitants before they could have any acquaint- 
ance with Christian doctrine. Among the Greenlanders, the 
great spirit called Torngarsuk so clearly held his place as su- 
preme deity in the native mind that, as Crantz, an early mis- 
sionary among them, relates, when they heard the description 
by the missionaries of God and his almighty power, they 
thought it was their own Torngarsuk that was meant. So also 
the Algonquin Indians, early in the seventeenth century, hear- 
ing of the white men’s deity, identified him with one known to 
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their own native belief, Atahocan, the creator. This deity was 
also called Kitchi Manitu, “ the great Spirit.” 

Thevet states concerning the Canadian Indians, they fully 
believe that there is a creator who holds all in his power. Wins- 
low, in 1622, writing of the Massachusetts Indians, says: “ They 
eall their god, who made all things and all other gods, Kiehtan, 
and hold it a great charge and duty that one age teach another 
of him.” Brinton gives us the etymology of this word Kieh- 
tan, which he says is simply the Great Spirit. The Algonquin 
word for supreme deity is Kittanitowit, which le analyzes into 
kitta, “ great ;” manitu, “spirit ;” wit, “ living: hence meaning 
the Great Living Spirit; akin in signification to the Hebrew 
Yahveh or Jehovah. This resemblance is adduced, by those 
holding the theory that the Indians of America were the lost 
tribes of Israel as proof of such hypothesis. It is a well known 
fact that this belief in “the Great Spirit” is common, in some 
form, to all the early Indian tribes and races. 

Of the Aztecs in Mexico, Prescott says they recognized the 
existence of a supreme creator and lord of the universe. They 
addressed him in their prayers as-“ the God by whom we live,” 
“the omnipresent One who knows all thoughts and giveth all 
gifts,” “without whom man is nothing;” “ invisible, incorpo- 
real, one God of perfect perfection and purity.” Tylor says that 
the Aztee Tlaloe was no doubt originally a heaven-god. So in 
Nicaragua, the rain-god Quiateot, Oviedo says, shows his 
larger celestial nature as originally a heaven-god. 

The theological history of Peru, in ages before the Spanish 
conquest, has lately had new light thrown upon it by the re- 

-searches of Mr. Markham. The Creator was regarded as thie 
supreme deity. He had two titles. One was Pachayachachie, 
* teacher of the world;” the other, Pachacamae, “ creator of the 
world.” Markham considers that this latter title means, from 
its etymology, animator, life, or soul of the world; as camace, 
“creator,” is kindred with ecamac, “soul.” This faet ean but 
be regarded as evidence that the ancient Peruvians believed in 
the spiritual nature of the Creator and its kindredship to that 
of man, 

Among the Tupi tribes of Brazil the name of their ancient 


heaven-god, Tupan, remains among their descendants who have 
received the Christian religion as the equivalent of God, be- 
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cause he corresponds so completely to the nature and character 
ascribed to the supreme Being in Christianity. 

Well said Maximus Tyrius, the heathen Roman, “ All man- 
kind are agreed that there is one God and Father. His mani- 
fold powers, diffused through his works, we heathen invoke by 
different names.” 

We have cursorily passed around the globe, and, did space 
permit, we might multiply proofs and overwhelm the reader 
with citations and references in corroboration of the fact of a 
common recugnition, among all primitive religions and races, of 
God as Spirit and heaven-Father. But doubtless these cita- 
tions are sufficient to sustain our appeal to historie criticism (the 
highest test, as we have already explained, of the validity of any 
hypothesis), in proof of the truth of the apostle’s affirmation, 
“that which may be known of God is manifest in them ; for God 
manifested it unto them.” R.V.Rom.i, 19. To this truth of 
the revelation of God in the rational consciousness of his essen- 
tial nature and being, all human races of every clime bear their 
abounding testimony. Well says Fairbairn,* “ Mind could be 
mind as little without the consciousness of God as without the 
consciousness of self ;” for man, conscious of his own spiritual 
nature and being, is necessarily conscious of the divine nature, 
and of that Being “in whom we live and move and have our 
being.” 

-The fact is, that before the rising light of the doctrine of the 
divine immanence not only in nature but in man, as taught by 
the apostle Paul (Eph. iv, 6, and Rom. i, 19, R. V.), the agnos- 
ticism that babbles about God as “the Unknown and Unknow- 
able” must vanish away, like the fabled specters of darkness. 

Agnosticism in Biblical Criticism. -Agnosticism has re- 
cently assumed a new role. Taking its seat in the chair of his- 
torical and biblical eriticism, it has attracted to itself special 
attention by its oracular deliverances. The history of the new 
development is briefly this: 

At the meeting of the Church Congress of England, held at 
Manchester, October, 1888, Dr. Wace, Principal of King’s Col- 
Jege, London, and Prebendary of Saint Paul’s Cathedral, read a 
paper on the subject of agnosticism. In this paper, at the very 
commencement of his discussion, Dr. Wace made a “ practical 


* Philosophy of Religion, p. 47, 
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surrender” to the agnostic. This is his language: “The 
Christian does not speak of what he knows, but of what he be- 
lieves. The first word of a Christian is not ‘I know,’ but ‘I 
believe.’ . . . At baptism he accepts not a theory, but a creed.” 
It seems passing strange that the prebendary of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral should have so little familiarity with the writings of 
St. Paul as not to be reminded, in the very words he uses, 
“know” and “believe,” of the emphatic affirmation of that 
very apostle (2 Tim. i, 12), oida yap @ menioreva, “I know him 
whom I have believed,” R. V. Do the indwelling, quicken- 
ing, life-giving, and illumining influences of the Holy Spirit, 
coming to the soul as light and life from God, count for nothing 
in the spiritual experience of the Christian who receives and 
cherishes that life and walks in its light? Does he, too, grope 
in darkness, as the apostle Paul describes the heathen, “ feeling 
after Him who is not far from every one of us, for in him we 
live and move and have our being;” as if no man could move 
or breathe without feeling the Being who is “as near as near 
ean be?” Does not this same apostle quote with approbation 
the sentiment of the heathen Greek poet, Aratus, “ we are his 
offspring?” And does the child have no knowledge of the 
spiritual nature of the parent, of which, by the very conditions 
of life, it must be partaker? Has the in-dwelling Spirit no 
power to give assurance to that knowledge, conferred by the 
laws of nature, of our relations to God as the Father of our 


spirits? Does not belief become knowledge when verified in 


consciousness and experience ¢ 

Dr. Wace seems also to be oblivious to the statement of the 
same apostle, involving the profoundest principles of mental 
and moral science, as well as some of the most important facts 
of comparative religion which we have already considered, 
“that which may be known of God is manifest in them.” 
Had the prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral accepted the spirit- 
ual philosophy of that apostle instead of the sensation-philos- 
ophy of the school of Locke, whose fundamental principle is 
nihil in intellectu nist prius in sensu, “there is nothing in the 
mind which is not first in the senses,” he would have been 
able with ordinary logic to have defended the truth the apostle 
aftirms against the false assumption of the agnostic, “ that God 
is the Unknown and the Unknowable.” 
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Equally unfortunate was Dr. Wace in adducing “ trust and 
faith in the declarations and assurances of Mohammed” as a 
parallel and illustration of “trust and faith in the declarations 
and assurances of Jesus Christ and his apostles.” It is not 
surprising that Professor Huxley, in his reply, should use this 
parallel as a weapon of assault on the credibility of the gospels. 
Dr. Wace, however, plants himself upon one impregnable proof 
of the divinity of Christ, in that “he reveals himself by his 
words and acts, and in revealing himself he reveals his Father 
and the Spirit that proceeds from both.” But he fails to show 
on what ground we believe or know him to be divine because of 
his words and acts. 

In this article we propose to confine ourselves to the consid- 
eration of the statement by Professor Huxley, that “there is no 
valid proof that any one of the gospels existed as we now have 
them before the second century, or, in other words, sixty or 
seventy years after the events recorded ;” also to another similar 
and more emphatic affirmation appended as a note: “I repeat, 
without the slightest fear of refutation, that the four gospels, 
as they have come to us, are the work of unknown writers.” 
To meet this reckless and utterly unwarrantable assertion we 
propose to present proofs of its falsity from those very author- 
ities to which he appeals. 

Professor Huxley has confounded the question of authorship 
with that of dudependent authorship. There is not a thou- 
sandth part of the proof of the authorship of the histories as- 
eribed to Herodotus and Thucydides that there is of the real 
authorship of the synoptic gospels to which Professor Huxley 
especially refers. Among the early fathers, beginning with 
Papias, who was born between 60 and 70 A. D., these gospels 
and their respective authors are referred to, named, and quoted 
so fully as to perfectly identify them, without the least discord- 
ant statements, either among them or any other contemporary 
writers, which might furnish ground for calling in question 
the fact of their authorship by those identical persons whose 
names they bear. Quotations from the gospels by these early 
fathers are so copious that the gospels themselves might almost 
be reconstructed from them. 

It was not until the eighteenth century that the question, 
not of authorship, but of independent authorship, was raised. 
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What is now technically called “the borrowing hypothesis ” 
then first appeared. In 1792 Eichhorn propounded his “ tradi- 
tional theory,” maintaining that the original tradition was writ- 
ten in Aramaic, translated into Greek, and passed through 
several documentary stages before it assumed the form present- 
ed in the triple versions of the synoptists. Eichhorn assigned 
the priority to Matthew, Gratz (1812) to Mark. De Wette 
(1826) assumed a common oral tradition for Matthew and Luke 
and regarded Mark as an epitomizer. Ewald (1849) started 
the theory of an original gospel, perhaps composed by Philip 
the evangelist; in addition to this, a collection of “ logia” 
by Matthew, and out of these documents Mark formed his 
gospel. Hilgenfeld has the credit of proving Mark’s independ- 
ence, and advocated the theory of an original Mark as the 
groundwork of the synoptists. Meyer (1853) and Volkmar 
(1857) both adopted this theory. Weiss (1861) advocated 
the theory of a common original source from which Matthew 
and Mark equally borrowed. Holtzman (1863) and Weiss 
(1876) adopt the theory that Mark contains the original tradi- 
tion from which, in some places at least, Matthew and Luke 
independently borrowed. 

English critics have adopted the theory largely of oral tradi- 
tion, but German critics that of written traditions. 

Concerning the time in which these gospels were written, Dr. 
Holtzman, one of the latest and most erudite among the “ higher 
critics,” says: “ Mark was probably written some time before 
70 A. D. Adopting, as he does, the borrowing hypothesis, he, 
in common with Renan, gives to Matthew a somewhat later 
date, yet previous to the destruction of Jerusalem (70 A. D.), 
and ascribes to Luke a date ‘ very little after that event.’ ” 

Admitting the truth of the documentary theory, the basis of 
the borrowing hypothesis, it only proves the fact of greater 
credibility for these gospel narratives. If derived from writ- 
ten documents already in existence prior to the time in which 
it is coneeded that the first two gospels were written, in less 
than forty years after the death of Christ, how incredible that 
myths and legends could have sprung into existence as the 
sources from which the synoptists derived their narratives. There 
are confessedly no sources of evidence so exact and reliable as 
documentary history. According to these critics, these logia or 
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notes were probably written during the life-time of Christ. If 
not during that period, they must have been written, as Renan 
states in his Preface to the Lift of Christ, at a period but very 
little subsequent to that time, as is evident from the fullness of 
the quotations made of the very words of Christ, while the 
memory, both of the events and teachings, was fresh in the 
mind of the narrator. 

So far from these criticisms tending to impair confidence in 
the historical accuracy of these gospels, they rather confirm it, 
by supplying or exhibiting reliable historic sources from which 
they are derived. They display the gospels as possessing sub- 
stantially the character of contemporary history, thus utterly 
dissipating the possibility of the formation of legends and 
myths as the basis on which they rest. 

The question at issue is that of historic credibility. What 
evidence have we that these gospels are narratives of historic 
facts? The answer must be, If based on documents of so early 
a date, almost contemporaneous with the events narrated, they 
furnish the very best historical evidence of their trustworthi- 
ness. These critics, so far from fixing the date of the first ex- 
istence of these gospels in the second century, as Professor 
Huxley so strangely represents, distinctly place two of them 
previous to the destruction of Jerusalem (70 A. D.), before 
any civil catastrophe could have’ scattered those witnesses, 
some of whom were persecutors, vigilant and virulent, who 
would, were it possible, have confronted the testimony and de- 
nied the facts recorded in those gospel narratives. If pressed 
for a solution of the mystery of Professor Huxley’s misrep- 
resentations we must take refuge in agnosticism. It baftles 
our best efforts; for the very authorities he cites furnish the 


refutation. 
Weld Nn Coad 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


OPINION. 


Wirn the increased liberality of these times in theological investigation, 
there is still such a thing as heresy. One needs only to go beyond the 
definitely visible boundaries of truth to fall into the precipice of error, 
and to be henceforth a railer against that which he has not destroyed. In 
other words, there are such opposites as truth and error, right and wrong, 
knowledge and ignorance, holiness and sin, and the thinker must he on 
the one side or the other. Logically, naturally, he is either a believer 
in the truth, a sympathizer with its aims and ends, an instinctive admirer 
of its fundamental character and of its necessity to stability, progress, 
and order, or he is an incarnate opposer of all that it represents and seeks 
to accomplish. The heretic is an errorist by choice of error. Refusing 
the truth he deliberately accepts its opposite and confronts it with the 
power of his freedom and volition. This is the etymology of the word— 
one who by an act of self-deliberation chooses the wrong side; not the wrong 
as established by custom, law, or creed, but the inherent wrong of things, 
the opposite of truth. This implies that truth is accessible, knowledge 
is obtainable. So it is, or our Bible must go. The heretic may be an 
agnostic, infidel, atheist, or rationalist, because he chooses to reject 
accessible truth along the plane of his thinking and seeking. There are 
heretics, therefore, in these days. In other days heresy was pre-deter- 
mined by non-conformity to a published creed which resulted in cireum- 
scription of inquiry and oppression of the inquirer. Both Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, especially the latter, have defined heresy in ad- 
vance by terms narrow and proscriptive, and applied penalties severe 
and inhuman for the slightest departure from such definitions. Happily, 
our age does not tolerate either the old definitions or the cruel penalties, 
but is magnanimous in its extension of freedom to thoughtful minds, and 
rewards rather than enslaves the seekers after knowledge. But truth has 
some rights that even the liberal-minded must respect, and determines 
the seeker’s standing by his fellowship with it. It does make some dif- 
ference whether one accepts the Bible as the revealed will of God, or 
only a human production containing human opinions of providence and 
immortality. It does make some difference whether biblical history is 
reliable or pregnant with error; whether prophecy has its fulfillment in 
the Messiah or in Roman emperors; whether the four gospels are true 
records or only the data of some observers of the life of Jesus; whether 
the resurrection is to come or is past already; whether heaven and hell 
are eternal issues or the products of morbid imaginations. There is such 
a thing as supernatural truth, such a book as the Bible, such a scheme as 
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redemption, and such an end as judgment. Touching fundamental 
questions, we may be in harmony with them, and so maintain a proper 
attitude as Christian believers, or we may be heretical, opposing, qualify- 
ing, explaining, and disposing of them, and so standing in the way of 
progress. Heresy now is more detrimental than in former times because 
it is free, and, therefore, is less entitled to sympathy. 


The idea of a National Church is foreign to the instincts, sentiments, 
and laws of the American people. “The separation of Church and State, 
each with independent functions, the one promoting moral as the other 
subserves civil order, was regarded at an eavly day in our history as the 
logical necessity of a free and prosperous government. In the year 1791 
the policy of the people as to the independence of the Church from State 
control found expression in an amendment to the Constitution, from which 
there has been no variation to the present time. This conclusion or 
policy was not founded in theological reasons nor supported by scriptural 
arguments; it was the outgrowth of the essence of government, or the 
expression of the national sense, which conceded to the individual con- 
science a freedom of belief and action so far as it did not invade the 
rights and prerogatives of the civil government, Our fathers established 
a government, not a church; and their duty was done when, recognizing 
religion as essential to national security, they announced to the world the 
birth of a republic whose chief end was the civil liberty of its subjects. 
The old-world nations are slow to understand the theory of a denational- 
ized Church, though the fact of its existence and its prosperity in this 
country is patent to their eyes. European statesmen as well as theolo- 
gians are continually discussing the relations of the State to the Church, 
as though one involves the other, or their interaction is an inevitability. 
Schleiermacher, rejecting the policy of a united Church and State, rejected 
also the idea of a plurality of churches, on the ground that the Church 
consists of a Christian community without visible bonds of relationship 
and without an organic form. This is metaphysics, but it is not practi- 
cal European statesmanship. Rothe held that the Church is subordinate 
to the State, and would have nothing to do as a separate institution but 
for the fact that mundane elements still exist in the political body, the 
purification of which is temporarily committed to the religious organism, 
In the progress of purification the Church will insensibly dissolve into 
the State, losing its name, characteristics, and functions. This is theol- 
ogy, but it is not the view of the Lutheran or Reformed Churches of 
Germany. Pressensé, republican in his simplicities and a profound stu- 
dent of the Scriptures, is in perfect agreement with the American idea of 
a free Church, and is urging it upon the attention of the French people. 
In England the problem of the disestablishment of the Church of England 
is receiving consideration as the result of the liberal political spirit that 
is making its way among the upper classes. The disestablishment of the 
Irish Church has not resulted in injury either to the Church or Ireland, 
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and this is an argument that cannot be silenced. The proposition to dis- 
establish the Church in Wales, being voted on last May in the House of 
Commons, was rejected by a vote of 284 to 231, but the friends of the 
measure are confident of success on another discussion of the question, 
The freedom of the Church from national control is the condition of free- 
dom from secularization, and, once secured in the Old World, the people 
will wonder why it was so long delayed. The Scriptures contain the 
argument, America furnishes the example, and history abounds in warn- 
ings sufficient to induce England, France, and Germany to emancipate 
the Church from bondage to the authority of the world. 


The historic Church was under the leadership of great minds, and accom- 
plished its great tasks in part because stalwart thinkers were at the front 
planning the conflicts and directing the energies of God’s people to the 
best results, Rarely has Providence committed great ecclesiastical move- 
ments to inferior hands, or given over the Church to an incompetent or an 
insignificant ministry. As Paul, with his intellectual resources, stood for 
the Christian ministry of his times, so in every age the Church has pro- 
duced giants who trembled not at error, and defied sin in every encoun- 
ter. Chrysostom, Bede, Luther, Wiclif, Knox, Wesley, Asbury—these are 
types of men who should be found in the Church ready to cope with ad- 
versaries and to carry the truth into all the world. The demand of the 
present age is for a well-equipped ministry in scholarship, literary criti- 
cism, biblical knowledge, and a studious, coupled with a reverent, spirit 
and purpose. The forces in the field—agnosticism, pessimism, rational- 
ism, and the various forms of unbelief—cannot be overcome by any other 
than weapons sharp along their entire length, and spiritualized by the 
power from above. An educated ministry must meet an educated foe, 
The conflicts of these days are the conflicts of scholarship. We may state 
the fact otherwise, but it remains that the greater part of the work of 
to-day must be done by the Christian scholar. ‘‘ Not by might,” it is true, 
but ‘by my Spirit,” as the quickening force of the intellectual life of the 
Church; not by miracle, not by prayer alone, nor wholly by revival, 
though all these are efficient agencies; but by rational defense of the 
truth against the sophistries of error and the strongholds of misbelief. 
Hence the educated minister is in demand; the Christian scholar has 
something to do. It isa proof of the progressive life of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church that, ever fostering Christian education, and never 
without scholarly leaders and teachers, it recognizes the demands of 
to-day and is alert to meet them. So general is the conviction that every 
minister should represent the scholarly side of his calling that the ques- 
tion is discussed as to the improvement of the educational facilities of the 
under-graduates in the ministry who have not availed themselves of a 
theological seminary, and the discussion has already excited the entire 
Church, It is possible that we are on the eve of another forward revolu- 
tion in education, for Bishop Vincent’s suggestive improvement of the 
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Conference course of study, with supplementary and _ post-graduate 
courses, may mark a turning-point in the history of the Church. With 
Itinerants’ Clubs established in every Conference, every under-graduate 
will catch the spirit of the scholar; and if the door should be opened to 
those who are clothed with elders’ orders, there are those who would as 
quickly enter and compete for the rewards that can only be earned by 
devotion to study. Let the Church support this movement, and the re- 
sult will be permanent and far-reaching. 


It passes with the force of unwritten law that the period for estimat- 
ing the great man, or taking the measure of his life-work, is not that 
immediately succeeding his death, but rather that posterity, freed from 
the prejudices of his times, will be the better able to analyze his deeds 
and give them their due weight in history. This custom has been ignored 
in the case of Johann Joseph Ignaz Déllinger, the Bavarian scholar, 
teacher, and theologian. Already, both in Europe and America, his char- 
acter has been the subject of most critical study, and the achievements 
of his life have been summed up with a careful exposition of their intrin- 
sic worth and relation to the integrity of the Church and State. Though 
we believe it is premature to write his epitaph, or to assume that the 
influences of his long life may be accurately stated thus early after his 
decease, there are some things which lie on the surface, and are visible 
to those who seek an understanding of the man. The ‘Old Catholic 
movement,” of which he was the chief originator, was not a great suc- 
cess; it was not another Protestant Reformation; it was not in any sense 
a reformation, for it reformed nothing. He must not, therefore, be 
studied as a reformer, or pronounced a failure because he was not another 
Luther, for he never assumed that rdle. Nor must he be judged as an 
anti-Catholic, for, though excommunicated for his protest against the 
dogma of papal infallibility, he remained, in faith and touching the fun- 
damental teachings of the Church, a Catholic. He did not make war 
upon the Church or its general doctrines, nor did he cut loose from its 
superstitions; and so he must be viewed as a genuine Catholic. He, 
however, inveighed against papal usurpations, and was for twenty years 
any thing but a Roman Catholic. He abandoned Romanism, but clung 
to Catholicism. This, we believe, fully and exactly represents his atti- 
tude, relation, and work. It helps us to see that, while opposed to 
Romish prerogative, he was warmly attached to Catholic usage, and 
hence he could not do the work of a reformer, or assume to be a Protest- 
ant, or even accept with conscientious satisfaction the title of a heretic. 
His position was an amiable one, but he tied his own hands and could 
do nothing. He was of liberal tendency, but he did not break with the 
iron-cast system of medievalism. He meant to initiate some changes, but 
not by heroic action or the stern resort to revolution. He believed that 
the times were ripe for checking Romanism, and trusted to the leaven- 
ing power of truth to bring about all he desired; but great movements 
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require great leaders. In moral character, in dignity of life, in intellectual 
resources, in liberality of sentiment, and in the calm equipoise of an un- 
diminished faith in the Catholic idea Dr, Déllinger was a representa- 
tive man; but as a leader of movements, an organizer of forces, or a 
herald of a new day he was far behind men of lesser mold, and really 
must be stricken from the list of moral heroes, 

Professor Delitzsch, of Leipzig, is as philanthropic in his earnestness 
for the conversion of the Jews as he is original and critical in his study 
of the Old and New Testaments, His scholarship, both in Talmudic lore 
and biblical literature, is unquestioned, and he is employing it to con- 
vince the Jews that Christ was the promised Messiah. His arguments 
are cogent, and from the Christian stand-point valid and sufficient. He 
extols Christianity as the fulfillment of ancient Jewish hopes, and recom- 
mends it as the great religion for the world, He assumes that, historic- 
ally, Judaism has been inoperative, having initiated but few reforms, and 
having virtually accomplished nothing for the Gentile races. Even the 
learned Professor, ‘in his anxiety to overcome the long-intrenched preju- 
dice of the Jew, may fail to recognize the appropriate work of Judaism 
as an historical religion, and its early reciprocal relation to Christianity. 
It is true, that, since the ascendency of the religion of Jesus Christ, Juda- 
ism has not been prominent, the light has grown dim on its altars, and 
the Gentile world has treated it as an incumbrance and a needless faith, 
Nevertheless, even the cast-out Hebrew has made his impression upon 
civilization, and influenced Christian thought, though he perverted or re- 
jected it. The Professor makes‘use of the efficiency of Christianity as a 
progressive religion, and of the inertness of Judaism, though it has been 
in the world since Abraham, as powerful facts against the old régime and 
in favor of the new. History has reversed the relation of the religions, 
and made the decay of the ancient faith inevitable. He is equally felic- 
itous and powerful in his dramatic representation of fulfilled prophecy 
in Christ, and proves him from the Old Testament to be the Messiah. He 
however disowns Gen. xlix, 10 (Shiloh) as a prophecy of the Messiah, 
and also rejects the seventy wecks of Daniel as a reference <0 Messianic 
events; but he finds the Old Testament is ever turning the thought of the 
Jewish people to the crucified Lord. Using thus learnedly the Old Testa- 
ment in favor of Christianity, he suggests that Jews devoutly study the 
New Testament that they may see who Jesus was, what he did, and how 
majestic a character he developed in the presence of men. The test of the 
Professor is a difficult one. He has against him the Talmud, the hered- 
itary prejudice of the ages, the clannish spirit of the race, and the 
infidelity of the obdurate people. On the other hand, he has with him 
the unchangeable facts of history, the uplifting power of Christianity, 
the triumphs of the Christian Church, and the favoring guidance of 
Providence. Alas! Since the above was written, the death of Professor 
Delitzsch has occurred! We trust other hands will continue what he so 
auspiciously commenced. 
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CURRENT DISCUSSIONS. 


CHRISTIAN SCHOLARSHIP AND ITS OBLIGATIONS, 


No truly Christian scholar is either surprised or alarmed by the _per- 
sistent and virulent assaults of modern rationalism on the foundations of 
Christian faith, The history, the controversies, the literature, of Chris 
tianity convince every such scholar that rationalism, in all its protean 
forms and however named, is substantially identical with that vindictive 
skepticism which in the birth-hour of the Christian Church crucified the 
Redeemer. To him all its manifold watch-words are but echoes of the 
insulting cries of the pitiless priests who mocked the agonies of the ex 
piring Christ by shouting, ‘‘He saved others, himself he cannot save !” 
To him it is apparent that all rationalistic theories tend to the end sought 
by those malignant priests when they put the Christ to death, namely, to 
prevent or to destroy tle faith of men in the fact that Jesus is the divine- 
human Redeemer. And this being its characteristic mark, no truly 
Christian scholar deems it uncharitable or false to affirm of rationalism 
that it is “‘that spirit of antichrist” of which St. John said, it ‘is not 
of God.” 

Tuis conviction in the mind of an educated man who, being a Cliris- 
tian, has placed his scholarship at the fect of his Lord as a gift conse- 
crated to the defense and diffusion of his truth and kingdom, fixes irrev- 
ocably his relation to rationalism, How can he do otherwise than oppose 
a spirit which seeks to dethrone the object of his supreme love? He can- 
not, for he is constrained by the impulses of that holy affection and by 
the imperial claims of duty to his Lord, to humanity, and to himself, to 
oppose it to the utmost limits of his ability and of his opportunities. 
Compromise with it he dare not, because, as Reinhard, one of the fore- 
most champions of Christian faith in Germany, declared, there is such 
‘an irrepressible difference between rationalism and supernaturalism ” 
as to preclude any ‘‘ possible point of compromise ;” ‘‘ they have noth- 
ing in common ;” “either one or the other must exercise authority.” 

This irreconcilable hostility to Christian faith is inherent, not alone in 
‘*naturalism,” which rejects all supernaturalism, which sneers at inspira- 
tion as demanding belief of ‘‘a mass of mythical stuff” which its advo- 
cates ‘‘ will no more admit to be historically true than Niebuhr will ad- 
mit the validity of the legends of early Rome,” and which boldly claims 
that ‘‘to reason alone belongs the privilege of deciding on religious belief 
and moral duty;” but it is also found at the root of every form of ration- 
alism, whether it be philosophical, literary, or critical. The destructive 
criticisms of Colenso, of De Wette, with his theory of Elohistic and Je- 
hovistic documents in the Pentateuch—of Schleiermacher, who, despite 


his many ‘‘evangelical expositions of divine truth,” seriously questioned 
the inspiration of the Old Testament—and of those more recent writers 


whose criticism is directed against the ercdibility of parts of the sacred 
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record which is to Christianity what the title deed is to one’s real estate— 
though not equally dangerous, are yet all open to the charge of hostility 
to the faith. They all beget doubts which tend to restrain unrenewed 
men from accepting the Gospel, and to smite the trust of the Church with 
a degree of paralysis which, if not destructive of it, is yet benumbing to 


its activities. Seeing, therefore, that rationalism, even in its mildest and 
most plausible forms, stands in the path of Christian progress as an 
armed and aggressive force, how can a man who has solemnly consecrated 
his scholarship to Christ fulfill his obligations otherwise than by vigorous 
contention with this persistent and dangerous adversary of his Lord ? 
Enmity is never so deadly as when it approaches its foe wearing the 
mask and spexking the honeyed words of friendship. This trite truth 
has had its verification in the history of modern rationalism. Our accom- 
plished Bishop Hurst shows this in his learned and fascinating His- 
tory of Rationalism. Speaking of Germany, he says: ‘‘ The great cory- 
phei of rationalism have sprung from the very bosom of the Church.” 
And because these men professed strong attachment to the Bible, and 
claimed that their skeptical criticisms originated in their desire to elevate 
it in popular estimation, they did immensely more hurt to the truth than 
bolder men outside the Church, who, not possessing the confidence of 
the people, offended them by their first assaults on the sacred book. 
But these men, professing high regard for the Scriptures, being unsus- 
pected of any sinister purpose, were listened to, and led many blindfolded 
into the labyrinths of rationalism. With this historic fact before him, 
the Christian scholar does not shrink from striking rationalistic opinion, 
even though it be uttered by men wearing priestly garments or crowned 
with the honors of high scholastic reputation. Knowing that anti- 
christian ideas are never so potential for evil as when uttered by such men, 
his supreme obligation to defend the truth, which can only achieve its 
high purpose by being kept pure from the slightest trend toward ration- 
alism, binds him to strike at every theory which impeaches the supernat- 
uralism of Holy Writ with a vigor proportioned to the power given it by 
the learning and personal influence of its propagators. It is indeed one 
of his highest duties to be a champion of revealed truth, and the foeman, 
not so much of the teachers of error as of every theory they sanction 
which tends to disturb the faith of men in the Christ of the gospels. 
There is a class of critical rationalists who, while disposed to accept 
and even to defend the supernaturalism of the New Testament, zealously 
assail that of the Old Testament. Such men takea strangely unreasoning 
delight in advocating theories about the authorship of the Pentateuch; 
the canonicity and authenticity of Daniel; the parabolical character of 
the books of Job and Jonah; the existence of two Isaiahs, two Zechariahs, 
and kindred questions, which they present with an audacity of unsup- 
ported assertion which tends to weaken the popular faith, not only in the 
credibility of the Old Testament, but also of the New, of which the Old 
is the historical basis. Overthrow this historical basis—show it to be ‘‘a 
string of myths and legends which an advanced age should reject "— 
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and ‘‘you endanger the whole edifice.’ Hence, with great frankness, 
Kuenen, that noted leader among destructive critics, said: ‘‘ We must 
either cast aside as worthless our dearly-bought scientific method, or we 
must forever cease to recognize the authority of the New Testament in 
the domain of the exegesis of the Old.” This is sound logic; for, as 
Bishop Hurst has wisely and truly observed, ‘‘the Bible is a unit. If 
but one part be mutilated the whole organism is disturbed.” 

It might be uncharitable, though by no means illogical, to hold that 
the critic who impeaches the authenticity and inspiration of the Penta- 
teuch, of Daniel, or the Old Testament books, is also secretly doubtful of 
the authenticity and inspiration of the gospels and epistles. For assuredly 
the critical methods which he employs to throw the mists of doubt over 
the one may be applied with equal effect to the other, and his constant 
use of it against the Old Testament cannot but work kindred effects upon 
his views of the New Testament. 

gut, not to press this point, one may ask, Is it not a palpable fact that 
the spirit of destructive criticism so blinds its possessor that he either 
cannot or will not see that the witness of Jesus Christ and of St. Paul to 
the credibility and supernaturalism of the Old Testament. proves his 
criticism to be grounded in erroneous premises, and his conclusions, so 
elaborately and pretentiously wrought out, to be false, unless both Paul 
and Jesus are incompetent witnesses? Any candid mind, after carefully 
weighing the numerous texts in which Paul speaks of Moses and other 
prophets, will be compelled to admit that he not only recognized Moses 
as the author of the-Pentateuch, and all the prophets as inspired men, but 
that he also indorsed the supernatural element in the miracles attributed 
to many of its distinguished characters. With equal emphasis and com- 
prehensiveness Jesus himself, in numerous passages, accredited the uni- 
versal helief of the Jews respecting the ‘‘ law” as having been revealed to 
Moses; and also, to cite Professor Bissell, he ‘‘ directly imputed to Moses 
legislation belonging to each of the three great parts into which many 
modern critics divide the Pentateuch, and refer to widely separated 
periods of time.” Moreover, Jesus also spoke specifically of the healing 
of the Jews by looking at the brazen serpent, of the giving of the manna, 
and of the rescue of Jonah by a monster fish, not as legends, but as facts 
wrought by supernatural power. Thus both Paul and Christ are mani- 
festly, if not indisputably, against the higher critics. If the latter be 
right, the former must be wrong, and their testimony to the divine author- 
ity of the Old Testament must be rejected. Admit this, and Paul must 
no longer be regarded as an inspired apostle. Jesus must cease to be the 
infallible teacher sent by the Father to manifest his love to men, and 
fallen humanity is left without a Saviour. Is the blindness involuntary 
which refuses to admit the conclusiveness of this testimony, and to see 
this logical consequence of the ‘‘ higher criticism” of the Old Testament ? 
Perhaps so. Nevertheless it bears the aspect of that proud perversity 


which the Lord rebuked when he said to the unbelieving Jews, “ Ye will 
not come unto me that ye might have life.” . The truly Christian scholar 
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in whom Christ abides repudiates this spirit. He professes to sit as a 
learner at the feet of his divine Master, and to accept his testimony to 
the credibility of the Old Testament as of infinitely higher value than the 
combined criticism of that English and French deism that inspired the 
German rationalism, which, in its turn, became the progenitor of the 
‘destructive criticism ” that in England and America, as well as in Ger- 
many, is yet engaged in its unchristian task of undermining the faith of 
men in that ancient Book in which the roots of the Christian system are 
so deeply imbedded. To him one sentence from the lips of Christ is worth 
more than all the literature of rationalism. 

The modern Christian scholar finds his prototype in St. Paul, whose 
scholarship contributed so materially to the founding of the Christian 
Church. Master of the language in which the Old Testament was writ- 
ten—conversant also with Greek and with Greek philosophy—learned 
in the Jewish Scriptures, which were taught critically, exegetically, and 
by exposition in the school of his teacher, Gamaliel, the most liberal 
among the orthodox rabbins of his age—and so deeply inspired by the 
miraculous revelation of Christ that he saw with marvelous clearness, as 


no other believing Jew then saw it, the completion of Mosaism in the 
death and resurrection of Christ—Paul was, of all men then living, pre- 
eminently qualified to penetrate the depth of all questions relating to the 
inspiration of the Old Testament Scriptures. He was also acquainted with 


the rationalism of the Sadducees and with the gnosticism of the Ebionites, 
which, though then only in its germ, denied the divinity of Christ and was 
giving birth to ideas which, like modern rationalism, led to ‘‘ unbridled 
license in speculation on divine things.” He knew also of the subtle and 
acute objections with which Greek philosophy assailed the Gospel. His 
broad scholarship qualified him to deal with all these opposing theories. 
What attitude did he take toward them? Did he study to make conces- 
sions to any class of tliose skilled opponents?’ By no means, But stand- 
ing armed, and ready for the fray, he became their assailant. To 
denials of the supernatural facts on which the Gospel stood he opposed 
his own knowledge, He had seen the Christ. He had heard him speak. 
By obeying him he had experienced a spiritual renovation, a manifesta- 
tion of the living Christ to his consciousness, which was knowledge, By 
him, therefore, the possibility of miraculous deeds and of revelation was 
not to be questioned. ‘‘Science, falsely so called,” might object, but 
its objections were to him but as down when placed in the scale against 
his experience. And he conquered antagonism to the Gospel, not by 
timid concessions to error, but by enthusiastically offering the truth, 
which, as it always has done when faitlfully preached, demonstrated its 
divinity by its effects on the hearts and lives of men. 

Paul’s method of dealing with objectors to the credibility of the Old 
Testament, by citing which he justified Christ’s claim to be the Messiah, 
as Jesus himself had done (especially during his memorable walk to Em- 
maus), is a model for Christian scholars in these hypercritical times. His 
philosophical and logical mind saw that Holy Scripture, like all other 
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writings, should be judged by the purpose for which it was originally 
written. If that purpose were literary, scientific, and philosophical, then 
it ought to contain not only bare facts, but also the reasons and interpre- 
tations of facts, stated with such scientific accuracy and teleological fore- 
sight as might be justly expected from writers divinely inspired to explain 
the philosophy of the universe. But knowing that Holy Scripture was not 
given for this end, and that it was important that men should distinctly 
see its real purpose, Paul stated with admirable and precise simplicity 
why God inspired it, saying, ‘‘ Whatsoever things were written aforetime 
were written for our learning, that we through patience and comfort of 
the Scriptures might have hope.” . . . ‘‘ All Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works.” 

Hence, as this proto-Christian scholar teaches, the Old Testament was 
not inspired to impart a knowledge of cosmogony, astronomy, natural his- 
tory, or any other natural science, but to be the world’s lesson-book of 
ethics, spirituality, theism, and prophetic Christology. Studied in the 
light of this, its only aim, it is seen to be a truthful record of such facts 
in the history of the Jewish people and their ancestors as were necessary 
to preserve the memory of the dealings of God with them, both individ- 
ually and collectively. These facts include those narrations of coming 
events which were undiscoverable by human reason, as well as those cur- 
rent events which needed only wise and close observation, careful, consci 
entious inquiry, and sound judgment in the men divinely moved to record 
them. In making this record, those writers naturally and properly asso- 
ciated the dceds of men with the ideas, opinions, ethical concepts,and unsci- 
entific interpretations of natural phenomena which entered into the popu- 
lar beliefs of their times. Hence, Bible history is a faithful transcript 
both of the thoughts and events of the various periods to which it stands 
related. Placed in the light of our modern Christian civilization, the 
erroneous notions of the Jews in that olden time are strikingly apparent. 
Doubtless the Holy Spirit might have inspired those men to give modern 
interpretations and corrections to the errors of their age. But that would 
have made their work unintelligible to the age in which they lived and 
to many succeeding generations. Hence infinite Wisdom taught them to 
state the occurrences of their respective ages in strict correspondence 
with the prevailing narrow intelligence, and to place them in such juxta- 
position with those providences which punished individual and national 
vices and rewarded obedience to the laws of God, which they also re- 
corded, as would fit their writings to fulfill the purposes of their inspira- 
tion. Being thus written, their history bears the stamp of truthfulness, and 
beautifully fulfills the purpose of the all-wise God to make it ‘* profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness.” 
And Christian scholarship, recognizing, as Paul did, these character- 
istics of sacred history, defends it in perfect confidence that, despite the 
specious theories and pretentious but fallacious criticisms of rationalistic 
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writers, it will retain its hold on the faith of the Church, and finally cap- 
ture the convictions of mankind. 

This confidence of Christian scholarship is justified both by the past 
history and present aspect of Christianity. In its infancy Christian faith, 
as already noted, was compelled to a conflict with the speculations of the 
prevailing philosophy. The battle between its ‘‘new faith and the old 


” 


knowledge” was long and severe. Its issue often seemed doubtful. But 
after three centuries Christian faith triumphed, anc it came out of the fight 
with its faith enriched by ideas of which it had despoiled its foes. Placed 
in the light of this historic fact, Christian scholarship is not disturbed by 
the claim of that ‘‘scientific knowledge of material things. . . which is now 
loudly asserting its right and its power to undertake the guidance and 
government of mankind,” nor by the effort of the destructive critics to rob 
the Scriptures of their credibility. The past victory of Christianity over 
the old gnosis will repeat itself in a triumph over the new scientific ma- 
terialism and criticism, and in enriching the faith with the spoils of its 
rationalistic adversaries. Its theology, its critical methods, its historical 
knowledge, and the circumference of its thought have indeed been already 
enlarged by the studies to which its defenders have been driven in reply- 
ing to the charges of its foes. Already rationalism gives evidence of 
diminishing resources for further attack, in the fact that it is bringing no 
new theories into the field. It is also obvious that the tide of the battle 
is now against them. Christian scholarship is no longer on the defensive, 
but is confidently aggressive; and, to cite the language of James Baldwin 
Brown, ‘‘ the certainty las grown clearer that the ultimate result of this 
tremendous clashing of ideas and forces arrayed by the world’s wisdom 
against the facts and the truth of the Gospel will be to inscribe its cen- 
tral message—the mission of Christ to save—blazoned in letters of living 
light, on the great temple of human history.” 


THE COMMON PEOPLE. 


Who are the common people? In the American Republic class dis- 
tinctions founded in hereditary privileges, titles, and conditions are un- 
known; aristocracies, nobilities, castes, feudalistic divisions, recognized 
in law and perpetuated by custom, do not flourish. The people are one— 
one in privilege, one in rights, one in opportunity, and one in the growth, 
fame, and destiny of the country. Neither the repulsive and degrading 
system of caste as it exists in India, nor the improved but mechanical and 
unnatural system of social classification as it appears in England and Eu- 
rope, finds any counterpart in American life. Our civilization is unique in 
the character of its freedom, in the breadth of its simplicities, in the com- 
mon inheritance of good-will and opportunity secured to men of every 
degree. Without laws of primogeniture, without ex post facto laws, without 
sectional oppression, it is not surprising that the Eastern Hemisphere, af- 
flicted with social distempers, is emptying itself of its surplus populations 
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on our shores. The instinct of the race points it to the land of freedom, 
as the instinct of the bird carries it in the winter to the South. Here 
caste dies upon the altar of freedom; here oppression vanishes into the 
shades of history; here man is man; here he rises from the dung-hill to 
the throne; here the throne is but the people in power. The ‘‘ general 
gender,” as Shakespeare phrases it, is in authority, dominating over itself ; 
it is not the few over the many, for there are no “ few;” the many are the 
all in all. 

In every land the liberty-loving leader is the idol of the multitude, be- 
cause his instincts are in harmony with the common and ruling instinct. 
Gladstone in England, Castelar in Spain, Laveleye in Belgium, Tolstot in 
Russia, Victor Hugo in France, Lincoln in America, are types of men who 
interpret human thought and aspiration in their widest and holiest mean- 
ing, and are ready to frame governments in harmony withthem, Hitherto 
the function of civil government had respect, not to the masses, except to 
terrorize and degrade them, but to the prosperity of the aristocracies; 
hence the strifes between the lower and upper classes which make history 
a tale of blood. The day of the common people in all lands is at hand; 
they have a voice and it is heard; they havea grievance and it is known; 
they have rights and they are claiming them; they object to degradation, 
and that is a hopeful sign of their elevation. The instinct of the masses is 
in motion, and is a terror to wrong theorizing as well as to wrong doing. 

While the world’s instinct is making itself felt, shaking thrones because 
they have hitherto crushed it, and threatening all nations because of in- 
justice to the poor, it presents an anomaly in this country worthy of seri- 
ous study. In no country as in this are the multitude so free, so happy, 
so protected in their rights, and so appreciative of their opportunities; 
yet the same spirit of anarchy, distrust, and danger is as obvious in the 
republic as in the monarchy that oppresses and destroys. The nihilism 
of Russia is not without justification; the socialism of Germany is in part 
the fruit of the militarism of the empire; the rebellious spirit in Ireland 
plants itself upon English provocation stretching over centuries; and so 
throughout the world there is explanation of, if not palliation for, the 
nihilism that threatens to sweep away the bulwarks of social and politiéal 
institutions. But on the surface of things it is not patent why freedom 
should produce the same result as oppression; why a peace-loving spirit 
that requires no army should breed the same distrust of government as 
militarism; why arepublic should be threatened with the same dangers as 
a monarchy; why anarchy can thrive among a people who have their own 
way as among those who are slaves. That the anomaly exists requires no 
proof, but only a statement. Chicago is as anarchical as Dublin, Moscow, 
Berlin, or London. Cleveland, Pittsburg, New York, and Baltimore are 
centers of socialistic organizations as threatening in purpose and as 
dangerous to the public peace as the National League of Ireland or the 
reviving Commune of France. We can account for foreign nihilism, but 
native nihilism here is an anomaly. 

Searching for the cause, we find that as evils often propagate them- 
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selves by the mere force of contagion, so socialism spreads by the process 
of inoculation, all nations taking the same malady, irrespective of condi- 
tions, and in defiance of the very means intended to prevent the spread of 
the evil. Hence, it is not strange that as one kingdom in Europe fosters 
a vice the continent partakes of it, because the social conditions of the 
continent, to say nothing of the juxtaposition of nations and close com- 
mercial relations, are so similar as to favor the same disease. But that a 
distant republic, whose spirit is so different from that of Europe, whose 
conditions are seemingly unfavorable to the European malady, should ex- 
hibit the same symptoms, cannot be explained in whole by the process of 
inoculation. It may be true, that as cholera invades Arabia so it invades 
America. Socialism is as likely to appear in one nation as another, and is 
not always the result of certain antecedent or existing conditions pointing 
to socialism as the remedy for the social disorder. To explain the anom- 
aly we must remember that contagion is not very effective unless it 
assimilates with the national life; that is, inoculation must be followed 
by assimilation before contagion will be destructive. Do we, with our 
orderly national character, create a tendency to assimilation of the disor- 
der? Remembering that the foreign contagion is not imported to this 
country on the wings of the wind, but rather by actual personification of 
its worst phases—that the degraded classes of Europe rush to this country 
every year by the thousands, and are ready for any kind of life—that what- 
ever is inimical to a pure democratic form of government is borne to us by 
every ship that anchors in our waters—that the spirit of foreignism, inap- 
preciative of American ideas, is irreconcilable with the steady progress 
of the New World—it is not difficult to trace the evil to its source, and, 
observing its tendency to temporary assimilation with our national energy, 
it is not difficult to account for its hold upon native elements, provided 
they are ready for the new influence. 

It is at this point that the American people should pause and consider, 
for, granting uniqueness to our civilization, and an inseparable peculiarity 
to our institutions, a close acquaintance with our social conditions will 
show a similarity to those of Europe, and a preparation little surmised 
for’ the growth of the most destructive socialism. With our boasted 
freedom, privileges, and enlightenment, we have permitted the common 
people, through various processes, both native and foreign, to gravitate 
into a condition of servility, degradation, and depravity that, unless 
arrested, will in time bring upon us the fury and havoc of socialistic cor- 
ruption, disunion, and degeneracy. Whether slavery or foreignism or 
sectionalism or war had much to do in precipitating this condition, it 
matters not, as the chief point is to recognize the situation and then pro- 
vide remedial agents. 

In the matter of common education the Republic is grievously in arrears, 
being behind many European nations—Greece, France, and Germany in 
particular—and is suffering under a load of illiteracy that, aside from its 
humiliating aspects, is pregnant with revolutions, social Armageddons, 
and the direst political earthquakes. Under a monarchy social revolutions 
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may be suppressed, but in a republic the soil is favorable to their growth. 
In the one, power is the remedy; in the other, education. It is useless to 
talk about the efficiency of law for the regulation of the socialistic move- 
ment, for it can be but temporary in effect. So long as free speech is 
a cardinal doctrine of the Republic, suppression by law of nihilism is out 
of the question, Law we must have; the police force must be strength- 
ened; public sentiment must be uniform in its opposition to the danger; 
and the press must echo that sentiment until it is heard by every anarch- 
ist between the seas. But that law and sentiment will not avail is evident 
from the fact that they are now in operation, yet but feebly restrain, and do 
not extinguish, the tendencies to public anarchism. Education of the illit- 
erate masses is a remedy that, however unavailing in Europe, will not be 
without use in this country. Nihilism and education have joined hands in 
Russia; socialism in Germany is backed by an intelligence that militarism 
cannot cajole into acquiescence ; the commune of France was led by brainy 
aristocrats; the conflict in Ireland is headed by Parnell and Gladstone; so 
that it does not appear that education elsewhere is the remedy for social 
rebellion. In this country there is reason to believe that it will avail for 


“the suppression of the evil, because ignorance engineers it, and it is with- 


out justification either in the structure of our society or the attitude of 
the government and Church toward it. In other countries it gives a 
reason for itself in governmental tyranny; hence the ‘educated classes rise 
up against it: in this country, where there is no tyranny, ignorance for 
the sake of something to do plays at socialism, and education will extin- 
guish it. We call for schools, schools, scuoo.s, as the first duty of the 
government to its children. 

The evils of accumulated wealth, so common in foreign countries through 
inheritance or the favoring opportunities opened to those of noble birth, 
are repeating themselves in this country, where the temporal condition of 
every man is theoretically supposed to equal that of every other, and 
where congested wealth might be supposed to be impossible. The truth 
is, a republic is not only on a par with a monarchy in opening the way 
to wealth, but it furnishes greater opportunities than the monarchy for 
this purpose, and renders the evil still more dangerous because less bear- 
able than elsewhere. Here wealth piles itself up in fabulous quantities in 
the hands of monopolists, syndicates, or the quiet broker in stocks, until 
Creesus is surpassed in every city in the land; until wealth becomes a prize 
to be sought by gambling, by all sorts of brokerage, by watered stocks, 
by vague enterprises of all kinds, by legitimate business on an enormous 
scale, but so conducted as to enrich the few who secretly manage it. 
This has not been possible in foreign lands, Our country offers resources, 
opportunities, commercial outfits, and probabilities that are not found 
elsewhere; and a commercial genius may triumph over the masses, who, 
as anxious as himself to succeed, cannot plan so shrewdly, act so alertly, 
or wring the gold so conscientiously from hands that laboriously earned 
it. Where there is great wealth there is also great poverty. This is as true 
in the republic as in the monarchy, for wealth implies a disturbance of com- 
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mercial equality; that is, as one man accumulates other men must disgorge, 
or accumulation would be impossible except where one is an absolute 
creator of wealth. Commercial inequality, or wealth and poverty, in their 
extreme contrasts, now afflict the republic as they have afflicted the mon- 


archy for ages past; and if wealth continue to accumulate more, and pov- 


erty continue to spread itself, a social revolution will be the result. In a re- 
public the common people make themselves felt, and wealth cannot afford 
to antagonize them, to laugh at their calamities, or to shut up its bowels 
of compassion in time of need. Wealth must be benevolent, patriotic, 
philanthropic, a distributer of its gains, the almoner of the nation’s weal, 
or it will invite destruction. 

Religion is the necessity of all classes, but it is a problem how to bring 
the common people into sympathy with it, how to induce them to 
embrace it as their greatest need, and how most absolutely to se- 
cure their indorsement of allthat it teaches and enjoins. In foreign coun- 
tries religion is a state institution; that is, it is under national control, 
and is therefore somewhat subject to political change and maneuver. The 
principle of dissent is growing, and, like an earthquake, will at an early, 
day overthrow national authority in religion. Germany and England, 
as Protestant nations; Russia, the representative of Greek Christianity ; 
and Italy, Austria, and France as examples of the Latin religion, indicate 
the tenacity of the national purpose to subject religion to national super- 
vision; but it cannot be said that the people are more devout, benevolent, 
spiritual, missionary in impulse, and broader in Cliristian experience than 
the people of countries whose religion is not within the grasp of the gov- 
ernment machinery. Whatever the advantages of a monarchical religion 
they do not equal those of a republican religion. In this country religion 
is practically independent of government, as government is legally free 
of religion; but no harm results from the divorcement, for the govern- 
ment is not atheistic, and religion tends not to infidelity, but rather to 
activity and aggression. 

Yet, owing to the liberty of the Church, in America it is nearing a dan- 
ger whose cautionary signals, raised now and then, should be studied and 
heeded, In Europe the national Church is an oppression; in America the 
free Church, instead of oppressing the masses, is gradually alienating 
them, and so separating itself from the people whom it would serve. It 
is not because of laws or tithes or purgatorial keys that Protestantism, as 
a system of religion, is losing in power over the people, but because of the 
aristocratic sense—which is always an offense iu the sight of the average 
man—it appears to manifest to the people. 

When, more than ever, the Church should be bending toward the people 
it is lifting itself above them, and they see it, and reluctantly turn away 
from the cherished institution. They accuse it, not of pessimism or fail- 
ure so much as of the vanity that comes from wealth or is the result of a 
long and eventful history, or of the latent tendencies of a half-regenerated 
membership. Just now, when the Church should be humble and sympa- 
thetic, the Protestant Episcopal Church proposes to discard its name, as 
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too small or contemptuous, and take a high-sounding title; call its chief 
churches cathedrals, and thus step forth a yilt-edged aristocracy in the 
religious world, Just now, when worship should be simple and sincere, 
ritualism accompanied with operatic music is proposed as a beautiful 
service, and refinement takes the place of the simplicity of Christian wor- 
ship. Just now, when courage and sacrifice should be prominent in the 
ministry, the commercial spirit is as patent as any thing else, and is de- 
structive of genuine piety and power. Just now, when truth should be 
proclaimed, the rationalist injects his doubts and interpretations into re- 
ligious thought, and a weakened and suspicious Gospel is preached, Just 
now, when the doctrine of regeneration should be thundered in the ears of 
sinners, an ethical system is beautifully set up and its virtues are her- 
alded to dying men. Just now, when Jesus should be preached as the 
Christ, the so-called Christ is preached as Jesus, and thus the foundation 
of the Christian religion is silently but powerfully shaken and needs to 
be re-affirmed. 

By no means are these tendencies universal, nor is the Church so in the 
grip of aristocracy as to lose its identity or forfeit its claim to a divine 
institution; but the observant eye cannot fail to note the presence of 
decomposing forces in the Church, and of barriers that prove stumbling- 
blocks to the common people. The Church must go to the people; other- 
wise the people will not come to the Church, Ritualisms, robes, aristoc- 
racies, operatic performances, the bargain and sale of pulpits, ethical 
teachings, and an esthetic religion will repel the people. To win the 
nation to Christ, Christ must be offered to the nation. 

Along these lines are our dangers, opportunities, fears, and hopes. As 
to education, the nation in its governmental capacity must provide it and 
enforce it; as to wealth, the individual must study its import and respon- 
sibility, and govern himself accordingly; as to religion, the Church must 
preach it as man’s greatest need, and preach it in the spirit of the Master. 
The common people are pliable, because free, and will accept education 
at the hands of the nation and religion at the hands of the Church pro- 
vided they step not too haughtily or implore them too ceremoniously to 
pursue their highest self-interest. Educated and Christianized, the Repub- 
lic of the Common People will endure until the earth shows signs of age, 


A RESUME OF THE CONTROVERSY. 

In the interest of truth, personal responsibility, and progress toward a 
settlement of the controversy which the Review inaugurated as to the 
legitimacy of so-called ‘‘ higher criticism,” we propose to restate our orig- 
inal programme, consider the steps already taken in its execution, and 
briefly to forecast the work that remains in order to complete the task 
that is still uponus. We are persuaded that a candid statement of the 
historic aspect of the discussion, while it may contain some surprises, 
will correct some wrong impressions, enable our readers to view the con- 
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troversialists in their proper light, and to determine the value of the 
controversy itself. In our addresses before the Spring Conferences of 1889 
we ventured to declare that rationalism had rooted itself in the evangel- 
ical thought of this country, and that in particular, as in Europe, the 
centers of the heretical and destructive influence were certain colleges, 
which, to give point to the charge, were openly named. This general as- 
sault was made, not in a reckless mood, or to create a momentary sensa- 
tion, but after months of careful examination, and with evidence enough 
at hand at that time to substantiate the charge of malfeasance against 
the schools thus indicted. While profound interest was excited by the 
statement so made, we recall not one Conference that heard it in which 


many brethren did not assure us that we had spoken none too soon, and 
that the colleges ouglit to be called to an account. We had not the 
slightest suspicion, except in one or two instances, that any well-informed 
minister would doubt the facts as alleged, or that he would consider it un- 
Methodistic or unfraternal in a church editor to attack a destructive heresy, 
especially since said heresy had taken possession of the Church itself, 


In this general and preliminary arraignment it must not be forgot- 
ten that we did not name a professor or a department in the colleges 
mentioned, nor was it ever our purpose to name them, or to come in col- 
lision with the advocates of the new views. Knowing that such a course 
would precipitate a personal controversy, with probable alienations ; know- 
ing, too, that such a hand-to-hand conflict would be distasteful to the par- 
ties themselves, and to the reading public who would observe it; and also 
knowing that a discussion of principles and teachings could be conducted 
without involving the teachers, we cautiously avoided all reference to 
them. The introduction of the personal element was contrary to our 
programme, and would not have appeared to this day had not others 
injudiciously forced it into prominence; and even then we urged its 
suppression, but was unheeded, This fact has been overlooked; some 
supposing that we are responsible for the kind of discussion in which 
the Review was compelled by force of circumstances to participate. Nor 
when the personal clement first appeared did we intend to indulge in any 
argumentum ad hominem, which commonly is not the strongest, and so 
proceeded in the discussion with a purpose to observe all the ethics it 
enjoined. 

When, therefore, did the ad hominem spirit appear? Who introduced 
the anti-ethical method into the controversy ? The Review certainly did 
not, and disclaims all responsibility for the resultant peculiarities of the 
conflict. We need not recall those who were unwise enough, first, to men- 
tion the names of professors, and second, the professors themselves, who 
violated every principle of courtesy in their attempt to answer the charge 
of rationalism. If the charge were untrue, it could easily have been over- 
thrown, and in a most adroit and courteous way we could have been van- 
quished ; but it was not emptied of meaning by misrepresenting and 
abusing us. The tactics of our opponents. convinced our readers of the 
weakness of their position. In the September (1889) Review, which was 
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not issued until weeks after this discourteous treatment, our article on 
‘* Wounded Rationalists” appeared, which, it must be remembered, was 
not an attack on the positions of the critics, but a reply to articles that no 
standard of literary ethics would justify. This, too, has been forgotten, 
and the article was treated in some quarters as if it originated a personal 
encounter, while the Professors’ articles, blustering with studied violence, 
were supposed to have been righteously written in self-defense. The kind 
of self-defense they employed more than authorized us to expose their in- 
sufficiency as an answer, and the spirit of self-sufficiency they manifested. 
Nevertheless, still persistent in our purpose to escape a personal discus- 
sion, we announced at the close of the article that we desired to pursue 
the subject of inquiry, not from the personal stand-point, but on an entirely 
different basis. The personal disputation would have been discontinued 
then, but others would not listen to the suggestion, so that it again became 
necessary for the Reriew to go down to their level. Hence, the November 
number contained an editorial on ‘* Rationalism in Pantomime.” 

This is the simple history of the conflict. We write with earnestness, 
since some of our critics would place the responsibility of what they would 
condemn upon the Review, when it properly belongs to those whose ideas 
aud methods of literary disputation are entirely averse to our tastes and 
methods, and especially to our plan in the discussion. As examples of 
the method we would have pursued in the study of the questions in- 
volved, if it had not been perverted by the critics, we refer to ‘‘ The 
Pentateuchal Question,” in the September (1889) Review; ‘Revelation or 
Reason,” and ‘* The Limitations of Biblical Criticism,” in the January 
(1890) Review, and ‘*The Predictive Element in Prophecy,’ in the 
March (1890) Feriew. It must be clear to our readers that a very helpful 
discussion of the two sides of the biblical issue could have been carried 
on between the disputants had not the plan been interrupted. 

In entering upon an exposure of the rationalistic tendency in the col- 
legiate centers we anticipated criticism, perhaps misconstruction of per- 
sonal motives, perversion of the facts given, and a temporary hostility, 
such as is not unusual in great controversies. For any thing that might 
happen pending the discussion of the questions raised, we were prepared 
either to endure it or to contend with it, except the unfraternal opposi- 
tion of those who professed to cherish our faith and to be as free from 
complicity with rationalism as ourselves. An investigator is not a heretic; 
a critic is not a rationalist; but for some ambiguous reason some investi- 
gators concluded we regarded them as heretics, and some critics imagined 
themselves assigned among the rationalists. The mistake of the assign- 
ment was not ours, but theirs; and, acting on their own mistake, they 


pronounced our position untenable, and seemed to question our right to 
advocate it. We have been trained to grant freedom of opinion to an 
opponent, to criticize and to be criticized, to plunge the sword into 
error, and to wave the flag of truth over the ramparts of the enemy, but 
it did not occur to us that for exercising a polemical right on a fun- 
damental issue we should be the victim of ungenerous suspicion and 
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wrathful counter-statements from those who were under some obligations 
to respect the work we were trying to accomplish. 

As an explanation of the unexpected turn in the controversy, we have 
learned that some misinformed souls suspected us of holding to a secret 
orthodoxy, and that we would in time aim to convert the Church to a 
faith it did not hold. It was charged by some that the Review was pro- 
nouncing ‘‘a self-defined orthodoxy,” while others alleged that it was 
championing an undefined orthodoxy. Nothing in either case could be fur- 
ther from the truth. Both classes were in trouble—a trouble of their own 
making. In our article on ‘‘ Orthodoxy” (November Review, 1889), we 
did not define the word, nor any doctrine it implies; nor is there a single 
attempt in any thing we have written to pervert the meaning of the word, 
or to define it inany sense whatever. We did assume to be orthodox; per- 
haps the assumption was the disturbing factor; but, pray, whom would 
it disturb? Can any orthodox believer invent a reason for being annoyed 
because we assumed to be orthodox? If so, we should be happy to con- 
sider it. In taking this position we meant no more and no less than any 
trué Christian minister would mean in taking it, and why our assump- 
tion should tantalize one of like faith is beyond comprehension, unless 
he had slightly departed from the faith, in which case his orthodoxy 
would need repairing. It is because of a heterodox tendency in the 
Christian Church that we deemed it a specific duty to emphasize the or- 
thodox position, and to use the word which is an offense to heterodoxy 
and all unbelief. With Christians, however, there is no need of a defini- 
tion, unless the Christian is ‘‘ liberal,” and coquets with rationalism. 

Is the Methodist Episcopal Church orthodox in its faith and teachings ? 
If so, what is the duty of those who are regarded as the standard-bearers 
of its teachings ? What does the Church expect of its editors, professors 
in colleges and theological seminaries, and pastors? The answer to this 
question will not only enlighten, but have a directive influence upon, and 
should promote a general understanding in, the ministry. If the Church has 
rejected the old teaching that Moses is the author of the five books attrib- 
uted to him; that the hitherto accepted view of a Pentateuch is but a tra- 
ditional theory which has been exploded and must be abandoned, and that 
the theory of a Hexateuch must take its place, it being confirmed by many 
indisputable evidences—we wish to know it. We are not asking what tinct- 
ured critics hold on this subject, but what does the Church hold, and 
require of its teachers? If the Church accepts the rationalistic view that 
Deuteronomy was written in the time of Josiah, and by Hilkiah, and that 
the book called ‘‘ Joshua” was also written at a late date, though Professor 
Harman demonstrates its early origin, we wish to know it; and if editors 
and theological professors are expected to teach these theories, it is well 
enough also to have this understood, so that no one will be embarrassed 
in proclaiming the views of the Chureh. If, again, the Church is sol- 
idly in favor of the rationalistic theory of the double authorship of 
Isaiah, or authorizes the view that ‘* Daniel” is a forgery, it having been 
written in the second century before Christ, and renounces the predictive 
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as the essential element of prophecy, referring it to an historical basis, it 
will be well to authorize teachers, pastors, and editors to adjust them- 
selves to these advanced views. If, also, the Church has concluded that 
Ezra is chiefly responsible for the arrangement of the Old Testament as 
we have it, but that it is a fraudulent arrangement, and that he was a 
false redactor, adding and subtracting according to his pleasure, and his 
work is to be repudiated, we wish to be 80 informed in order to govern 
ourselves in the future. If, still further, it is clear that the Church has 
accepted the rationalistic discount of the value of quotations in the New 
Testament from the Old Testament, impugning the honesty and integrity 
of the writers of the former, and impeaching the wisdom and authority 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, it will be proper to furnish the proof of the 
fact. We are not seeking knowledge concerning the essentials of the 
orthodox faith, or concerning the general position of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church touching biblical questions, from rationalists, critics, pro- 
fessors, or a coterie of self-styled scholars, who imagine themselves to be 
greater than the Church. We have assumed that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church never accepted one of these rationalistic views, and does not ac- 
cept one of them now. Was this assumption right or wrong? The conclu- 
sion of this point is, that the Review was in entire harmony with the Church 
in resisting the rationalistic teaching ; in resisting the above teachings, 
every one of which is firmly maintained by the rationalists of Germany, 
France, and England; and in so doing it believes that it has rendered no 
inconsiderable service both to Methodism and orthodoxy. 

In the treatment of these various topics we have never circumscribed 
investigation nor opposed the most scrutinizing analysis of the evidences 
on which the Church rested its faith; but we have stoutly resisted the 
conclusions of theorists who have gloried in attacking the peaceful and 
well-established beliefs of Christians without a seeming sense of respon- 
sibility to history or the truth. A tentative explanation of a difficulty, or 
a speculation on certain biblical problems announced, as a speculation, 
may excite profound inquiry and lead to new results; but a tangential 
idea—a conclusion destructive of faith in inspiration—necessarily excites 
the defensive propensity of believers. Had the destructive critics an- 
nounced their heterodoxies as speculations, or as tentative endeavors to 
solve newly discovered difficulties in biblical literature, Christian scholars 
had patiently considered their theories; but they came forth with trum- 
pets and banners, proclaiming the overthrow of all so-called traditionalism 
in religion, and substituted rank heresy for true faith. The theory that 
might have won attention as a theory was openly declared to be a conclu- 
sion from which there was no appeal, and any attempt to controvert the 
conclusion was interpreted as a proof of small scholarship and petty lit- 
erary trifling on the part of those who retained respect for the teachings 
of the ages. To this conceited and repugnant position the Church has 
opposed its mature scholarship; compelling the critics to furnish the 
proofs of their vagaries, and demanding that truth shall have its rightful 
chance in the conflict with error, It cannot be said that the destruction- 
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ists are furnishing the proofs, for in their extremity they have resorted to 
sophistical speculation, imaginative and metaphysical declamation, and 
the usual strategies common to men who undertake to sustain a bad cause. 
We do not disparage the erudition of some critics; but the claim that the 
‘‘advanced”’ thinkers husband the learning of the times excites the ridi- 
cule and contempt of the masses of Christian scholars in this country. 
There is not one scholar in ten in America who has departed from the stand- 
ard faith respecting the biblical questions now in dispute between rationalists 
and orthodoxists, The reader will be assisted in his appreciation of the 
truth of this statement if he will undertake to ascertain how many Amer- 
ican scholars hold that Deuteronomy was written in the seventh century 
B. C., and by Hilkiah, with the help of Jeremiah, He may also satisfy him- 
self on this point if he will poll the scholars on any other problem in issue, 
such as infallibility, inspiration, the authorship of Isaiah, and so forth. 

It is confessed that certain American critics accept the extreme conclu- 
sions of the German rationalists, and support the conclusions by a method 
of argument that identifies them with the rationalists of Europe. It is 
not creditable to the scholarship of such critics that to this day they have 
not advanced one theory against traditionalism, or one argument against 
the orthodox position, that was not drawn from the rationalists across the 
water. Scholarship! Not an original theory in biblical criticism has been 


propounded by an American critic; every conclusion is borrowed, and 


every argument is kidnapped from foreign lands. Many of the editorials, 
pamphlets, and books written by them are purloined, and some of them 
according to secret contract, from the literature of the other hemisphere ; 
and yet they prate of learning, acumen, and insight and foresight as to 
the outcome of the Bible! Even the little phrase used by a home critic, 
** snorting against higher criticism,” was borrowed from Eichhorn, Sat- 
ellites, not planets, they are! Is it not time to understand where the 
freshet of rationalistic jargon took its rise? Discovering the genesis of 
American rationalism, and seeing that the work and results of the home 
and foreign critics are identical, we pronounced the critics rationalists, 
and stereotyped them as Christian rationalists, because they professed to 
be Christians. We have met no scholar who has disputed the correct- 
ness of this application of the word, and the attempt to deride its use in 
this connection implies a desire to escape from what it signifies. 

It has been said, that if early in the controversy we had drawn the dis- 
tinctions we have recently made, and fully stated all our purposes and the 
methods we intended to employ in the defense of truth, we should have 
been better understood, and the Review would have escaped some criti- 
cism. This may mean that we did not conduct the controversy ass ome 
others would have conducted it; therefore it was wrongly conducted. 
We are not sure how others would have managed the controversy, nor 
was it our business to seek wisdom at their hands. We had the facts; 
we knew our duty, and have attempted to discharge it. 

It is strange, however, that readers of the controversy should forget 
that the distinctions more recently emphasized were plainly announced 
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(1) in our Conference addresses; (2) in our Advocate articles, in which we 
were careful to show the differences between legitimate and conservative 
criticism and destructive or rationalistic criticism. We also recognized 
the scholarship of the early rationalists, and acknowledged the value 
of their work in some departments of Christian learning, thus preparing 
the way for the divergent conclusions we finally reached. If critics or 
others did not read our articles, or forgot what they contained, we are 
not responsible; we carefully took all the preliminary steps necessary to 
an amicable discussion of the questions in issue. 

The single purpose before us was, to expose and resist destructive or ration- 
alistic criticism; and, governed by the hundreds of letters received from 
all parts of the country—the strongest from New England—we should vio- 
late conscience if we did not say that the necessity of such exposure was 
great, and that it has been productive of results which must conserve the 
stability of the Christian faith in the future. 

Henceforth the work of the Reriew should be confined to the elucida- 
tion of the principles underlying biblical criticism, and the vindication 
of views pertaining to authorship and doctrine which have been estab- 
lished according to the laws of testimony regulating human belief and 
conduct. It is certainly an auspicious time for the prosecution of 
inquiries relating to the integrity of the Bible as a supernatural book, 
and for are-canvass of the evidences usually quoted in justification of 
faith in revelations of spiritual truth. It is not incumbent, however, 
on orthodoxists to prove their positions, but they may properly contend 
for them against the rationalism and hypercriticism that would subvert 
faith in Christian teaching. It is also proper to observe that the de- 
structive methods of Kuenen, Renan, and Wellhausen have captivated 
some orthodox minds; hence it is the duty of the conservative student to 
remind the liberal thinker that already there are signs of a great reaction 
in France and Germany, and that America should be slow to accept 
what those rationalistic countries have more than once repudiated, and 
are again inclining to abandon. The Review proposes carefully to con- 
sider the methods of the rationalists, to report the progress of the reac- 
tion, and to announce the results of scholarship in the field of criticism. 
It proposes to utilize the discoveries in the archxological fields of Egypt, 
Babylon, Nineveh, Moab, and Syria; to examine the latest researches in 
philology and apply them to biblical problems; to ignore or answer the 
theories of critics; and to demand full proof of the positions they assume 
when contrary to established faith. 

With our original plan resumed, not again, we trust, to be inierrupted 
by the critics, and with the personalities, misunderstandings, criticisms, 
and abuses of the past forgotten, the Review can complete its unfinished 
work in the spirit of the language of Abraham Lincoln: ‘‘ With malice 
toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right;” and, God helping, we shall do it. 
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THE ARENA. 


CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION. 
Tuk catechetic method of instruction has obvious advantages over the 
common practice of cramming the mind with multitudinous things and 
burdening the memory with words. For it arrests attention, awakens 
inquiry, calls into exercise reason and judgment, anchors truth in the 
mind, excites the conscience to act in accordance with the ethical princi- 
ples discovered, and leads to an intelligent faith, This method has been 
used by the world’s best teachers from Socrates to the present age. 
Eminent men habitually catechise themselves as to the truth and bear- 
ings of what they read, hear, and produce, and this habit is the chief 
source of their strength. Educators insist upon mathematical studies, 
for every problem is a question to be answered, and the search for its 
answer will develop mental power. Our Lord began to teach in the 
temple by asking questions, and he continued this practice in his public 
ministry. Interrogation points abound in the writings of his apostles. 


The primitive Christians carefully catechised their candidates for church 


membership. The Churches of the Reformation made a constant use of 
their Catechisms, and the Romish Church followed their example so 
as to hold its own, The more recent Christian organizations soon pre- 
pared and used Catechisms. And it is notewortliy that those Churches 
which have most thoroughly and persistently catechised their children 
have had the stanchest adherents, while those that have grown lax in 
this duty have seen their families drifting into indifference, agnosticism, 
and skeptic smoke. 

That there is laxity in our Churches as to the use of the Church Cate- 
chism is unquestionable. The writer has inquired for Catechisms in one 
hundred and forty Quarterly Conferences, and learned that in over a 
hundred schools the Catechism has disappeared excepting in a few infant 
classes. The excuses for this neglect are, that the book, with its big 
words, is above the comprehension of the small children ; that the older 
pupils discard it as a nursery primer which they have outgrown; and that 
there is no place for itin our present order of Sunday-school exercises. 
Whether or not these excuses are valid, the fact of neglect remains; and the 
question whether this neglect will lead to a looseness of opinion among 
our youth is one that should receive attention. 

The arrest of this drifting from the systematic study of Christian doc- 
trines, and the induction of a better method of studying them, present 
problems of difficult solution, Perhaps a symposium of noted pastors or 
teachers might furnish the key to them. I will venture here only a few 
seed-thoughts. The revision of the Catechism does: not promise much 
relief: for, if it be simplified to meet the capacities of small children, 
its simplicity will remove it yet further from the older pupils; and if its 
style be elevated, and its scope be widened for the seniors, it will be still 
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less adapted to the little ones. It must be apparent that no Catechism 
can be adapted to all grades of minds; and hence, our need is that of sev- 
eral books of a progressive series—like the progressive readers and text- 
books in the graded public schools. I would therefore stggest the prep- 
aration of a series of juvenile guides, with the repellent title of Catechism 
omitted. 

No. 1. Fist Step Heavenwarp. This should be a neat pictorial 
primer, attractive to the eye, and adapted to minds under seven years of 
age. It should begin with the Lord’s Prayer, to be committed to mem- 
ory. The questions should relate to our Father in heaven, his love and 
care for us, his daily gifts; reverence and love to him; his kingdom or 
government over us; his will, that we should know and do; thanks, 
praise, and prayer to him; our dependence on him for bread and all 
things; right and wrong toward him, and toward each other; love and 
obedience to parents; kindness, gentleness, love, pity, truth-telling, faith- 
fulness, honesty, patience; how to be happy; elementary truths about 
Jesus, salvation, and heaven, ete. The questions and answers should 
be generally in words of one syllable, and also Bible words, A stanza of 
suitable poetry should be attached to each lesson. 

No. 2. Tue Rigur Way, for those from seven to ten years of age, 
should begin with the Ten Commandments, followed by the two great 
and the new commandments, to be memorized. This book should be a 
manual of duties, privileges, and blessings, The questions should relate 
to our duties to God—reverence, worship, love, contemplation, obedi- 
ence, pleasing him in all things; sabbath observance; public worship; 
morning and evening prayer and thanks; honoring parents; self-control 
of appetites, passions, and tempers; love and good-will to others; the 
golden rule; sin and forgiveness; salvation through Jesus Christ, whose 
life and sacrifice may be made prominent; the happy rewards of a good 
life here and hereafter, etc. The answer to these questions should be in 
the words of Holy Scripture. 

No. 3. Licut From Apove, for those from ten to thirteen years of 
age, and beginning with memorizing the Apostles’ Creed. This book 
should fill the place vacated by our Church Catechism, and should treat 
of God, his nature, attributes, government, and immanence in nature; 
creation; man, primitive, fallen, sinful, and suffering; of divine law and 
penalty; of revelation; incarnation; the birth, life, miracles, teaching, 
death, resurrection, ascension, and intercession of Jesus; of redemption 
by him; of the Holy Spirit; conviction, conversion, regeneration, adop- 
tion, assurance, hope, and joy; baptism; the eucharist; the Church; the 
ministry; missionary work; death; resurrection and eternity. Scripture 
language should appear in all these questions an! answers. 

No. 4. SkEKinG Goopiy Pears. This book, for youth from thir- 
teen to sixteen years of age, should fill the place for which Nast’s Larger 
Catechism, Longking’s Light to the Path, and Hubbell’s Studies in Christian 
Doctrine were written. It should be studied with the Bible in hand, and 
every proof-text should be found and considered. 
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It will be observed that fundamental truths, in progressive steps, appear 
in this series of books, each higher one including the thoughts, but not 
the language, of the lower one. By this plan essential unity in diversity 
will be retained, and the truths repeated in various forms will become 
imbedded in the mind, while habits of thinking and of memorizing good 
things will be formed and fostered. 

Beyond this primary series of catechetic books there should be question 


books on the gospels, Acts, and epistles, and on the historic and pro- 
phetic books of the Old Testament, that should be studied in consecutive 
order by senior and adult classes, the Bible being the only text-book. 
This course of study would restore the exiled Bibles to the Sunday-schools, 
and develop a race of well-instructed Christians. 

Southport, Conn, GrorGE A. HUBBELL. 


AN HISTORICAL POINT CONSIDERED. 

The very excellent article, ‘‘What is the Providential Design of 
German Methodism?” by the Rev. Dr. Yeakel in the Methodist Review 
for September-October, 1889, contains a few inaccuracies which I hoped 
some one of its many readers would have corrected in the subsequent 
issue. He states on page 661, that ‘tin 1709 some thirteen or fourteen 
thousand Palatine emigrants emigrated from the Rhenish provinces to 
England and encamped near the city of London for a short time :” that 
‘about cight thousand” of this number were sent to America: and that 
‘* North Ireland” became the home of a German colony, from which 
sprang Philip Embury and Barbara Heck. It is to the latter statement I 
wish especially to direct attention. The North of Ireland, in the opening 
years of the seventeenth century, was colonized principally by the Scotch, 
and from this sturdy race not only came the men who made the American 
Revolution a glorious possibility, but also the saintly hero, Francis 
Makenzie, the founder of American Presbyterianism. When the Pala- 
tines were driven from their ancient home by popish intolerance Protestant 
England found them a home. In 1709 Queen Anne kindly sent a fleet 
to Rotterdam, and brought about seven thousand of these Protestant refu- 
gees to England. Of this number ‘nearly three thousand ” * were sent 
to America, 2 considerable proportion of whom settled in Pennsylvania, 
and the remaining four thousand, with the exception of a few families 
who settled in England, made Ireland their home. Some of these German 
Protestants settled in County Kerry, ** but the main body,” says Dr. Will- 
iam Crook in his admirable volume, Ireland and the Centenary of Ainerican 
Methodism, settled on the estate of Lord Southwell, in the neighborhood 
of Rathkeale, County Limerick. 

It was in the year 1749 that Methodism commenced its blessed mis- 
sion among these German colonists. On a summer’s day, 1756, Mr. Wes- 
ley preached for the first time in Ballingrane, the home of Philip Embury 
and Barbara Heck. Concerning that visit he makes the following entry 
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in his journal: ‘‘ Wednesday, June 16.—In the afternoon I rode to Bal- 
lygarane (Ballingrane), a town of Palatines who came over in Queen 
Anne’s time. They retain much of the temper and manners of their own 
country, having no resemblance to those among whom they live. I found 
much life among this plain, artless, serious people.” This ‘ plain, artless, 
serious people,” even to the present day, pleasantly attracts the attention 
of travelers. Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, intheir charming work on Ireland, * 
describe them thus: ‘*‘ We visited several of their cottages, or, as they 
are better pleased to call them ‘ houses,’ in the reighberhood of Adare; 
and the neatness, good order, and quantity and quality of the furniture— 
useful and ornamental—too surely indicated that we were not in a merely 
Irish cabin.” They assert that there are many things about them that 


“savor strongly of the banks of the Rhine;” that ‘‘in their dealings 


these German-lrish are ‘‘considered upright and honorable,” and that 


“‘the men are tall.” John Heck, Esq., of Lockport, a man “ considered 
upright and honorable ” and certainly ‘‘ tall,” born before the eighteenth 
century passed away—a grandson of Paul and Barbara Heck, most intel 
ligent, and possessing a wide range of general information—is still in the 
possession .of his faculties, and has a most distinct remembrance of that 
grandmother who was born in the year 1734, and into whose face John 
Wesley leoked in June, 1756, little dreaming that that young woman of 
twenty-two would carve out for herself a name in the Western world that 
would be gratefully remembered ‘‘as long as the sun and moon endure.” 

Methodism still flourishes in Ballingrane. In this richly historic place, 
through the praiseworthy exertions of Dr. William Crook and the Rev. 
J. H. Martin, there stands to-day one of the most beautiful chucches in 
Limerick, a church renovated—‘“ all but rebuilt °—four years ago, and in 


which two marble tablets were erected to the memory of Philip Embury 
and Barbara Heck. A few minutes’ walk from the church brings one to 
the remains of Embury’s. cottage, and to the house in which the brave Bar- 
bara was born, and in which two of her grandniecces live at the present day, 
If these sturdy people from the Rhine had colonizing territory sufficient 
in Ireland a new era would soon dawn upon that unhappy land. The 
foregoing extract well illustrates the character and habits of that Ger- 
man-Irish stock who planted the first seeds of Methodism in America, 
but grandly confirms the atterance of the Rev. William Arthur, a Meth- 
odist minister of world-wide fame, who in considering the question, How 
would it fare with Protestants in the south or west of Ireland if home 
rule should become law? declares: ‘‘In the south or west, however, in 
places beyond the shades of Dublin and Belfast, the absence of British 
law and of British government would bring ina state of things which, 
whatever might be the legal position of scattered Protestants, would ren- 
der their position practically intolerable.” Strange coincidence, indeed, 
that Ireland should be the muin factor in planting three of the great domi- 
nant faiths of the New World; that from that country there should flow 


* Ireland: Its Scenery, Character, etc., vol. i, p..347. London: Hall, Virtue & Co. 
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into this land of the setting sun not only the deadly stream of Romanism 
but also the life-giving currents of Presbytcrianism and Methodism, the 
former coming from that Scotch colony in the north, and the beginnings 
of the latter from that German colony in the south-west. 

Lockport, Lil. Joun LEE. 


IS HE RIGHT ? 
In an article recently published in the Review a writer says: ‘‘In or- 
der even to understand science one must be in sympathy with what is 


’ Further on, after alluding to 


called the tendency of scientific thought.’ 
the mechanical theory of life, he says: ‘* This theory supposes that liv- 
ing things differ from non-living things only in their complexity and in 
their resulting complex properties. It also assumes that the first life in 
the world was spontaneously generated in accordance with the laws of 
chemistry and physics. This theory is as yet nothing more than an ez- 
pression of the tendency of thought, and there is no scientific evidence for 
it beyond the fact that it is certainly in the line of the present and past 
advance in science. Most of the arguments for it are of a theoretical 
character, based upon the fact that it is a necessity to the truth of our sci- 


entific theories.” 


And still further on he says: ‘‘ While, then, this tendeney 
of science may in some cases be misleading, it is none the less a real thing 
to the scientist. For unless he be in sympathy with it he cannot think in 
terms of science, nor can he do any work of any scientific value. No sci- 
entist who is opposed to these thoughts ever accomplishes much. ‘Hven 
if he feels keenly that the tendency may lead him wrong, he will not accom- 
plish any thing by opposing it.” And again: ‘‘ Even for the purpose of 
correcting any thing in the tendency of thought, one must enter into the 
spirit of it.” (The italics are mine, except in the first instance.) 

Now it is possible that I do not get the true drift of all this ; but it 
seems to me that the writer concedes that the tendency of scientific 
thouglit is now, and always has been, in the direction of atheism! 

In the expression that one must be in sympathy with this tendency or 
‘‘he cannot even think in terms of science,” and that he must not oppose 
this tendency even if he ‘feels keenly that it may lead him wrong,” 
is he right? Must we acknowledge that theistic science has given up the 
fight, and that a theistic scientist must put on the regimentals of the oppo- 
sition, or forego scientific thought and investigation ? 

Is it a fact that the mechanical theory of life, including the theory 


of spontaneous gencration, ‘is certainly in the line of the present and past 


advance in science ?” 

Is it a fact that the mechanical theory is ‘‘ a necessity to the truth of our 
scientific theories?” Possibly I do not rightly understand the writer. I 
hope I do not. But if I have been misled, then I submit that he has 
made his meaning very obscure; and if I have interpreted him correctly, 
then—what? Henry Brown. 

Pendleton, Ore. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


ANSWERS FROM THK CILURCH—(Continvep.) 


. 


WE continue the publication of replies to the question: How shall the present 





plan of the four years’ Conference course of study be made more effective as a 
means Of min‘sterial training? 
Dr. B. P. Raymonp, President of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
. . ’ 


says: “It is much easier to find fault with the course that we now have than to 





gay just what changes should be made. Nevertlicless I will offer a suggestion or 
two: “(1.) I would drop out the school-books that pertain to a common school 
} ] 


ools or hi 


education, and send the men to the common s¢ schools for that 





work. If there is a body of men for whom we must provide such work (as, for 
example, among the Negroes) I would provide it for them, and not for the whole 
body of the ministry. (2.) I would begin the course by a pretty thorough study 
of Wesley, Watson, and Fietcher. I would make it topical, rather than text-book 
work. Read these authors thoroughly, and set for examination the central themes. 


How did they conceive them? What conclusions did they reach? How do their 





conclusions differ from those of theologians of their time? This means not only re- 


search, but comparative study. (3.) I would then take up (a) church history, and 








study two or three great cpochs. One epoch well studied is wortl: much more than 


rone over. (b) Svstematic theolk 





ne 


the whole field superfic ; treated by our 





late theologians. Study it comparatively and examine topically. Cultivate the spirit 
of research. Require the reading of more Looks, and let some of them be from 


authors outside of Methodism. Only in this way can our own theology be made 


perfectly definite and clear. (c) Homiletics? Yes. (d) Biblical theology? Yes. 
But I know of no one book that meets the demand. (¢) The study of philosophy 
ought to come in. Porter’s work is good, but other books ought to be used and 





comparison required. (/) Give us some books that have the flavor of physical 





acience. In a word, examine on the cet themes, and require the study of a 





make would be 





varicty of authors on these themes. 


governed by that thor 





Dr. DaxieL Wise, of Englewood, N. J., says: “In reply to yours of the 27th 
Novem) A I submit the follow ng suggestions: (1 ) That the present mode of 
examining our ministers, by committees mecting a day before the session 
of the Conference, is necessarily so superficial as to fail of stimulating due effort 
on the part of untrained candidates to master the prescribed topics and books, 
and ought to be unsatisfactory to the Conferences. (2.) To remedy this in part, 


the candidates might be required to prepare and send to the chairman of their 





respective committees analyses and synopses of some of the books, to be studied at 
stated | 


namely, (a) The class of the first year should be required at the expiration of the 





nes during the year preceding their examination, somewhat on this plan; 





first quarter to send their chairman a paper containing a compact synopsis of Har- 





man’s Introduction, chaps. i-xxx; at the expiration of the second quarter a synopsis 





of Pope’s Compendium, vol. i: at the expiration of the third quarter an analysis 
of Wesley's Plain Account of Christian Perfection, and of Thalheimer’s Ancient His- 
tory. The preparation of these papers would compel closer study than is, I fear, 
usually given in preparing for oral examination. The fourth quarier would bo 
left for reading the other books required and for writing the “sermon” prescribed. 
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(b) The paper as sent to the chairman, after due examination, should be sent by 
mail, or otherwise, to the other members of tlicir respective committees, and so 
passed from one to the other that all could read, (c) By this method the ability 
of the candidate and his knowledge of the works specified would be more or less 
apparent, and time would be left for oral examination of the other books of the 
year just prior to the Conference session. (d) The books of each year in the course 
should in like manner be subjected to synoptical or analytical treatment as each 
committee might determine, and report to its class before the adjournment of the 
Conference, (¢) 1 think some such plan as this would make our ‘ course of study’ 
produétive of much greater intellectual and spiritual profit than our present loose 
a:d inefficient mode of examination.” 

Dr. Jesse L. Hurveut, Editor and Secretary of the Sunday-School Union, says: 
“In answer to your inquiry concerning the Conference course of study, I would 
answer: (1.) I think that the course should be revised and brought up to date, 
In some of the books, as now published, the course represents the thought of a 
generation or two ago, rather than of the present. (2.) Arrangement should be 
made to furnish assistance in the way of helps for the study, such as outlines, 
questions, plans of work, ete., somewhat after the manner of those furnished in , 
the Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts, (3.) I think it would be well if meetings 
could be held through the year in various places, representing two or three Con- 
ferences in a group, for the purpose of reviewing the Conference studies and having 
lectures upon them. (4.) Instead of the present plan of appointing a committee of 
examination which is changed from year to year, a board of examiners should be 
appointed to be in permanent charge of the entire subject of instruction and ex- 
amination. (5.) I think that it should be understood in every Conference that no 
person, under any circumstances, should be received into the Conference whose 
examination is reported as unsatisfactory.” 

Dr. G. H. Dryer, Presiding Elder in Genesee Conference, says: ‘(1.) There is 
needed, first, an efficient board of examiners. I would have one board for the four 
classes, divided into four sections, one section for each year. I would have this 
board composed of men of acknowledged ability as scholars in the branches of 
study submitted for examination. This board ought to continue unchanged, except 
for necessary cause, for at least four years. When changed, it should be by one 
section at a time. The advantage of having one board in four sections is, that they 
would have the same standard for marking the four classes. (2.) I would have the 
presiding bishop call the attention of the presiding elders to their duty to the young 
men in assisting them in their course of study by advice and praciical suggestion. 
No man touches these young men so closely or effectively as the presiding elder 
under whom they are working. (3.) I would have the Annual Conference support 
these examiners by their votes, as they will if the presiding elders are interested 
in this matter. Appeals to sympathy for carelessness or laziness ought to be out 
of date among us. (4.) And most efficient, in my judgment, are conference schools 
for those in the course of study. Two weeks in the summer under wise instruo- 
tion can make the course of life-long value to those to whom otherwise it would 
be lurgely time and ‘labor spent in vain. 


HOW TO BEGIN AN ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


1. First of all, here is the “ Conference course of study,” which one, two, three, 
or four of the bretliren in a single class desire to master. They are anxious to 
be prepared for examination. They should be anxious to know thoroughly the 
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subjects which the books discuss, not for examination merely, but for personal 
power, knowledge, and ability to use for the up-building of the Church. 

2. Thes 
in the study : 
to young candidates direction and instruction; they should draw them out, put 





e brethren need one or more counselors; brethren who have experience 





id in the teaching of these subjects. These counselors should give 





them at work, sliow them how to master the subjects, and test them as to what 
they know, how they may know more, aud how to give faithful report of this 
knowledge. 

3. In ideal work it is desirable that the candidates and these instructors should 
be men of high order; the former apt and eager, the latter cullivated, experienced, 
snd expert—masters as men, as theologians, and as teachers, 

4. When such candidates and instructors come together you have an Itin- 
erants’ Club, The club meeting may be in a pastor’s study, in a class-room, or 
the lecture-room of tle church. Who cares for the place, when the instructor and 
disciples are brought together for the work needed, purposed, and appointed? 

5. The work of a small Itinerants’ Club, whether it gather about a table, as did 
the Oxford Club of yore, or sit in rows like the theological class of a great semi- 
nary, should have its programme carefully prepared, that every hour may have 


* its appointment, and every minute be wisely employed. 


6. There are several exercises in which the members of this club, whether few 
or many, may engage: 

1.) They may read together, taking care to read carefully, accurately, 
thoughtfully, reverently, a portion of God’s word, not merely as an exercise in 
reading Scripture (although this should not be lost sight of), but also as an 
act of intelligent devotion. 

2.) They may read aloud with emphasis and distinctness of articulation and 
expression a hymn, chosen not because it is “familiar,” but because of its 
sentiment. This hymn they may together sing, not merely as a musical exer- 
cise (although this should not be wholly overlooked), but also as an act of 
intelligent devotion. 

3.) They may bow in prayer: one preacher pronouncing audibly the words 
of devotion, which should be carefully selected words, free from formality, 
conventional phrases, cant and rant, not merely as an exercise in public prayer 
(although this as an element in ministerial training is not to be lightly es- 

teemed), but again as an act of intelligent worship. 
4.) They 
subject of making prayers, reading Scripture, reading hymns, pointing out 





may spend a few minutes in frank conversation concerning the 





the evils of thonghtlessness, carelessness, n¢ giect of preparation, the unpor- 
tance of good singing, voice culture, and a knowledge of the principles of 
music by the minister, the committing of Scripture to memory with a view 


the experiences of eminent saints as given in autobiographies, the personal 
experiences of the brethren present in reference to the preparation for public 
prayer, habits of private prayer, use of stereotyped expressions, the length of 
prayers, the use of liturgical forms of prayer and praise committed to memory, 
such as the general confession, the general thanksgiving, the Te Deum, ete. 
5.) The Club in this iustance is supposed to represent a single class, whether 
first, second, third, or fourth of the Conference course, and should now take 


up one of the books, and with one of the examiners or leaders should pro- 


ceed to discuss it. Whaat part of biblical, theological, or ecclesiastical science 
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does the book cover? Before opening the book let every member of the class 
give his own statement, in his own words, of the author's general sub. 
division of his study. If the members have not mastered this, let fifteen min- 
utes of silent study be appointed, and let every man do his best to prepare 
such general statement at the end of the fifteen minutes. Every examiner or 
teacher will have his own method of directing the studies and of testing the 
attainments of the candidates. Let these methods, which should have been 
announced in advance, be now applied, and at least an hour be spent in dili- 
gent study, with a view, not so much to a successful examination, as to a 
thorough mastery of the study or subjects of study. 

6.) The principles involved are applicable in the exercises of a club of four 
members as well as to a larger gathering. The same order of exercises, the 
same thorougliness of work, the subdivision of the club into sections accord- 
ing to the Conference classes represented, these are the only distinguishing 
features of larger clubs. 

7. Courses of brief lectures on the subjects of the Conference studies may be 
given by the examiners or other bretliren, the student taking notes to see what he 
can retain, and how fully, afterward, report the subject-matter of such lectures, 

8. Discussion may be started on the subjects on which the class is to be exam- 
ined. An incorrect, heretical, or partial putting of a doctrine may be represented 
by the examiner, and the class compelled to detect the error, state the truth, and 
defend the position of the Church. 

9. Question-making by the student is a good exercise. Let the class take & 
chapter or section, and each member write out ten comprehensive questions on it. 
Then compare these papers, and see in what respects they are defective. Then 
test tle class by their own questions, 

10. Topies for conversation and debate jin the Itinerants’ Club: 


] 


1.) What are the best books for a minister on natural, systematic, compar- 


> 


ative, apologetic, hermeneutical, and practical theology? If a man can own 
but ten books outside of the Bible, Hymu-book, and Discipline, what should 
the ten books be? 

2.) The American people and other people in America whom we should 
know, evangelize, elevate—who are they? How classify them in our thought? 
How reach them? How bring them to the Church, or take the Church to 
them ? 

3.) The minister as a man of business; keeping cliurch records, giving and 
receiving church letters, raising money, repairiug and building churches, 


ete. How guarantee well-kept church records ? 

4.) Our Book Concern—its aims, provisions, and needs; and its claims on 
our ministers and on our people. 

5.) What are the local and peculiar difficulties and necessities in our par- 
ticular Churches? In what respect does the Church of whicl one brother 
here has charge differ from the Churches represented by other brethren? 

6.) The General Rules of our Church—how far should their literal observ- 
ance be insisted upon? Are they intended to be laws laid down for observance 
in detail, or as statements of general principles which are to control life? 

7.) The order of public worship, in its various elements—drawing up of 
rules for our guidance in public prayer, singing, reading the Scripture, preach- 
ing, taking collections, making announcements, etc. What are some of the 
serious blunders of ministers in these respects? 
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HOW TO PREPARE FOR EXAMINATION. 


In reply to the question: How would you as a teacher, friend, and examiner 
advise « probationer in the Conference (first year) to begin and to proceed in prepa- 
ration for his annual examination on Harman’s Introduction to the Holy Scriptures, 
Old Testament, chapters i-xxx ? 

Dr. A. D. Vat, Pastor, White Plains, New York Conference says: ‘‘(1.) Make 
an outline of the subjects and put them in the memory in the logical order given in 
the book, before you try to get the many points of each chapter into your head. 
(2.) Then take up each chapter and study it by itself, but before leaving it get its 
great thoughts into the scheme of the book. (3.) Make a series of questions 
for your own use that will cover the great and special subjects of each chapter. 
(4.) Repeat aloud to yourself, often, the general plan of the books and chapters, and 
then fill in the various chapters, more or less fully, as you have time. (5.) Give 
your wife the benefit of your studies: let her be the committee,” 

Rev. C. M. Hearp, Pastor of the Western Avenue Church, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota Conference, und author of Heard’s Prize Synopsis of the Course of Study 
Jor the First Year, says: “(1.) Make an analysis of each chapter for yourself, con- 
forming in a general way to the plans inclosed. (2.) Compare with the work of others 
in the same line. In noting the points of variation or similarity your mind will be 


impressed more deeply with the subject-matter of the book. (3.) Put yourself in 





an examiner's place: write out carefully, thoughtfully, questions which will be a 
real test of knowledge. (4.) Answer your own questions without the book. 
(5.) Make your study an aid in pulpit preparation. Look for subjects and illus- 
trations fur sermons. Though there are many things in biblical criticism which 
eannot be introduced into popular discourse, yet you can give the people the re- 


sults of your investigation, fired with the force accumulated in your own mind in 





making the investigation. The first chapter furnishes a good basis for a sermon, 
one or more, on tlie evidences of the divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. 
The endeavor to teach others what you yourself are learning will give you more 
thorough possession of it. The more you give away the more you will have. 
(6.) Record final work in a well-bound commonplace-book. (7.) Confer frequent- 
Jy, as you have opportunity, with others—members of your class, your examining 
committee, and older ministers of your Conference—either by letter or in person. 
(8.) Join the Itinerants’ Club if there is one accessible to you. If there is none, 


organize one by uniting one or more students with yourself, and mect occasion- 


} 





aily in each others’ homes or churches. These latter suggestions have general 


application to tle whole course of study.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Counsels from examining committees in our strongest Conferences will be pub- 
lished in these pages from time to time. 
A Law PARLIAMENT will be opened, : 


ops will give answers to questions of church law which may be raised, especially 





d one of our oldest and most expert bish- 


for the advantage of our young men. 
Full programmes of Itinerants’ Clubs will appear in these pages. 
Young ministers are urged to send questions, reports of methods adopted 


in their Conference examinations, etc., to “Department of Jtinerants’ Club of 
the Methodist Review,” corner of Fifth Avenue and Twentieth Street, New York, 
a 





Foreign Résumé. 


EDITORIAL REVIEWS. 
FOREIGN RESUME. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION. 

SocrALisM is now the general order of the day; socialism of the 
people, socialism of the State and Church, and, strange to say, socialism 
of the throne! But, while religion is a matter of faith and feeling, men 
are reducing socialism to a science; and that which a few years ago was 
relegated to the masses is now breaking through the bonds and compel- 
ling a recognition, Christian socialism, started a few years ago by the 
leading liberal clergy of Berlin, at first startled the ‘‘ classes,” who 
thought themselves attacked by the masses. But patience has indeed 
done a perfect work, and perseverance has brought out to the cognizance 
and regard of the State a theory of benevolence for the toiling and suffer- 
ing masses that now operly assumes the cognomen of State socialism. 
The development of this phase of the new movement is now realized in 
national conventions such as that lately held in Lyons in France, and 
those in some of the capitals of Germany and in Switzerland. 

An important question has been that of the position which the Chris- 
tian Church would assume toward this movement, and the extent to 
which the Christian minister should counsel or indorse. And the mold- 
ing of this opinion has been greatly affected by the fact that the Papacy 
is at present much concerned to use the movement in order to draw 
within its influence the associations formed by the masses. Protestants, 


therefore, have a duty to fulfill as citizens, as well es Christians, and 


that is to recognize social science, and to apply it as scholars and adepts, 
as citizens and men, This duty the Protestant clergy of Europe are ac- 
ceptir g with readiness, and they are now more than ever taking an inter- 
est in the live questions that affect the masses for good in word and deed. 
More than ever are Protestant teachers taking an interest in the ‘‘ Blue 
Cross” and the ‘** Red Cross,” in the movement for Sabbath observance 
and general moral clevation as democratic and patriotic measures, To 
grant a day of rest to the weary toiler is to give him time to elevate his 
soul, and to give the Christian philanthropist an opportunity to find him 
under circumstances that are favorable for access and impression. And 
these associations, and others like them, will have the greater success in 
proportion as they are made national, or even international. 

This spirit seems just now to pervade high and low, and there never 
was a period when the toiling classes have to such an extent been able to 
command respectful attention and investigation. The German govern- 
ment has for some years been occupied with propositions to alleviate the 
condition of the toilers; but most of the measures suggested have been 
evolved for them rather than with them, and they have virtually rejected 
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the positions of wards of the nation, and demanded a hearing and a 
voice in their own case. The world is now astounded to see these de- 
mands suddenly granted, and can hardly believe its ears on hearing that 
the most powerful monarchs of Europe, as well as its greatest statesmen, 
are showing sympathy with the toilers, and asking their counsel and co- 
operation in some system that will make collaborators of them all for the 
general welfare. 


. RELIGIOUS. 


THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION IN FRANCE. 

The religious question has fairly entered the French Chambers, and is 
causing much agitation there. The immediate cause of the trouble is 
the interference of the priests in the elections. The pressure of the vil- 
lage curates, especially, is very great on the people, where they have a 
marked success, obtained partly by pamphlets of a scurrilous character, 
and partly by pious pictures which bear the appearance of caricatures. 
It is proved, also, that in some sections the pulpits were transformed into 
political platforms whence to abuse’ the government and decry the 
Republic. 

This is the first time since the assembling of the new Chambers that 
“the question has fairly come up, and it was a fitting occasion for the 
government to protect itself. M. Ribot, the chief of the moderate 
Republicans, made a speech which, as regards the clergy, gave the 
programme of the government. We trace his main points: Among the 
prelates who control the dioceses there are some whose orders were pub- 
licly posted on the eve of the election, who nevertheless lost no oppor- 
tunity to excite the people to action directly opposite to the government 
which employs and pays them, and whose main object was not so much 
to oppose a party as to operate for a destruction of the form of govern- 
ment; which is rebellion, pure and simple. 

The aim of the moderate Republicans has been for ten years to pre- 
vent a religious war, and they have been desirous, as far as possible, to 
defend all the rights of the Church, and maintain the articles of the Con- 
cordat. They grant that the priest has his rights, as has the most humble 
citizen, and do not wish to deprive him of the ballot-box: but at the 
same time they protest against the use of his influence with the people to 
produce bad blood, and stir up the masses to believe that their religious 
privileges are in danger. It is not the rdle of the Church to indulge in 
intemperate harangues or violent disputes, or to attack the laws of the 
country. ‘ 

Bishop Freppel, of Angers, who is the ultramontane champion in the 
Chambers, and who said some bitter things, received the following sharp 
rebuke from M. Ribot: ‘* Will you point me, monsignor, to another coun- 
try where the clergy, almost if not quite en masse, is in a state of open 
revolt, not so much against the laws as against the institutions? Compare 
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your attitude to that observed by the clergy of the United States, for ex- 
ample. There the clergy are not all on one side, and they have no ambi- 
tion to bear the flag of a political organization, The result is, that in 
that country there is nowhere, neither among Republicans nor Democrats, 
nor in any faction, a systematic hostility to religion, because it does not 
mingle in the political contests nor invite the blows of its adversaries, 
I demand religious peace. I wish the priest to be free, and respected by 
his Church; but I wish also to maintain the rights of the civil powers 
according to the traditions of this land, and the genius of the French 
people; in short, I wish the curate out of politics; I wish him in the 
Church, but in the public square or on the foram, never!” These telling 
words made so profound an impression that the session was suspended 
for a quarter of an hour. 


SUNDAY MARRIAGES. 

The German clergy are making a vigorous protest against Sunday mar- 
riages, a custom that is growing in extent and evil. It is asserted that 
the afternoons and evenings of the day on which family festivals of any 
kind are held, be they a marriage, a birthday, or a christening, are fully 
lost for any Sabbath observance. And the forenoons of such days are 
also taken up by quite a circle of persons who are engaged in making the 
preparations, The marriage ceremony was intended by the Church to be 
an opportunity to cultivate a religious service of the family, and in the 
olden time was always used as a means of religious service for all the 
relatives and attendants. The homilies and appeals of the pastor at quiet 
weddings would sanctify home life, and bring the word of God to the 
family altar with more effect than a pulpit service. And in rural districts 
these were the best opportunities for the pastor to meet all his flock, and 
by the church bells and the solemn altar service to make the marriage 
ceremony the most sacred as well as the most joyful one of life. 

But of late years the quiet marriage has been crowded into the back- 
ground, as well as the week-day marriage; and the latter is made, among 
the humbler classes especially, an occasion for the wildest and coarsest 
amusement, which is not any too desirable for a week-day, and wholly 
out of place for the Sabbath. Along the Rhine shore especially, the pas- 
tors say, this ceremony is accompanied by the report of fire-arms of all 
kinds, and yelling and shouting in the streets and all public squares; 
and this not only in the families of the laboring classes but also in those 
of the wealthier of the peasants. The beer and wine shops on such are 
open and busy until late in the night, and, indeed, well nigh to Monday 
morning. 

It is claimed that to a certain extent this custom of Sabbath family 
festivals has been favored by the more liberal pastors on the ground that 
the people have no time in the week for the festival; which is the com- 
mon answer of the parties to the more earnest pastors who object to the 
Sabbath being used for noisy and gay festivities. They have no time 
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during the week, and therefore choose the Sabbath. Now against this 
state of things there is a move all along the line by the spiritually-minded 
of the clergy; and by a common understanding they are trying to correct 
the abuse: first, by earnest counsel, and then by a refusal to perform those 
ceremonies on the Sabbath without some better reason than want of time. 
Even the funeral on the Sabbath has become a great burden to many pas- 
tors, hecause it so inconveniently fills up the day regularly devoted to 
church duties and requirements. The more carnest-minded members 
of the congregations are with the pastors in this movement, and the ques- 
tion is being actively discussed, in the religious journals of the land. 
Already the pastors in some sections report a great change in this respect. 


THE WAIL OF A RUSSIAN BISHOP. 


The Archbishop of Odessa, in southern Russia, recently took the oc- 
casion of a centennial celebration of the conquest of that territory to read 
to his people a pretty severe lecture, the substance of which we give, 
which discloses some things from headquarters that are not very com- 
plimentary to his people. After declaring that he is a Russian by race 
and sympathy and training, one of the oldest kind, and comparing his 
people with those around him of other races, he affirms that his Russian 
heart is saddened. 

We go into a village without knowing whether it is Russian or not, 
but, alas! at a glance we can decide without error that itis Russian. We 
go to another equally unknown, but in a moment we say, with the same 
certainty, this is not Russian, but German. We know these facts from 
signs that are not creditable to the Russian. In the German village every 
thing is in order and under careful control. It resembles a city in its 
regularity and in many of its buildings. The yards are clean and 
adorned with trees, and a poor, dilapidated cabin is scarcely to be seen. 
But go into a Russian village and see the difference! Disorder reigns in 
the best of them, and every-where there is an appearance of poverty. 
The houses are situated according to no system, and neglect and indif- 
ference appear on all sides. Ask the peasants, and they say that the Ger- 
mans came to them poor, but have become rich—the Jews came without 
any thing, and now have every thing. 

In the beginning the Germans received special privileges in order to 
attract them toward this region, but now it is not so; they and the Jews 
are rather persecuted, and special privileges are never granted to them. 
The Germans and the Jews make a way where they find none; and, as 
they always succeed, it cannot be a matter of chance. Let us begin with 
the school. When the Germans come into an old Russian settlement they 
hire a house until they can build one for a school, and in a little while 
they have a teacher and school, with no compulsion or assistance from 
without. In the same village the orthodox Russian pastor opens a school 
—and not a child comes from the village or the environs. The Germans 
allow no child to grow up without the school, nor do the Jews, A poor 
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Jewish day-laborer gains but a pittance, and still he and his family use 
but a small portion of it, that the remainder may be used to send one son 
to the gymnasium and another to the university. It is the orthodox Rus- 
sians alone who do not think it honorable and profitable to send their 
children to school. ‘ 

For six years the Archbishop declared that he had been trying to per- 
suade or to force his people to patronize the schools. But the peasants all 
say, Of what profit is the school? We prefer the plow when God gives us 
no rain, In the higher schools of the government one finds about, per- 
haps, the tenth boy and scarcely the thirtieth girl. And in case the chil- 
dren of a peasant here or there happen to go, it is but for a short season. 
At times the Russian priest offers to teach the children gratuitously, either 
in a school or in his own house, or, on holidays, in the churches. But the 
parents still obstinately keep their children at home, and continually re- 
fuse to the school the least support. 

And now we add to this wail of the Archbishop: These are the people 
that the Russians are steadily abusing, and driving away from their 
homes, because they are more successful in the battle of life than the 
poor Russians around them, and, as these latter say, are possessing all 
the land. Many years ago the Russian government enticed the Germans 
to their uncultivated plains to till them and extract their treasures; and 
now the object-lesson has made the Russians jealous, envious, and re- 
vengeful. The Germans came under the condition that they might retain 
their religion and language unmolested, and have their schools, churches, 
and civil customs. But now that they are leaving the Russians in the 
background the latter are annoying them, so that some are forced to leave 
and others are doing so voluntarily. The Archbishop tells us the cause. 


FROM JERUSALEM. 

From the sacred city we learn that the German Protestant Bishop is 
appointed, not in the desire to outshine other Protestant Churches in Jeru- 
salem, but rather to be an efficient head of his own Church. His desire 
is said to be to live in imitation of the love of Christ, and as far as pos- 
sible to walk in his footsteps, It is very gratifying to learn that on the 
occasion of the visit of the German Empcror to Constantinople the Sultan 
gallantly laid at the feet of the Empress the permission to continue the 
building of a Protestant church in Beth-Cheny, an enterprise that had met 
with much opposition, and which, it was feared, would not be completed. 

The climate of Palestine during the last year has been quite capricious 
and peculiar, There was no rain in September, but a continuous sirocco, 
with a heat that was fatally oppressive. October brought an inch of 
rain, and an east wind continued into December with such a degree of 
cold as is quite unusual before Christmas, but no rain. The lack of the 
November rain prevented plowing, and not a furrow could be turned in 
preparation for a coming crop, Of course, such weather was most un- 
favorable to the general health, and a large portion of the population 
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has suffered from a variety of diseases. In the Syrian orphanage there 
has been much sickness among the children, and some favorites have died; 
and for weeks many families have been represented in the German hospi 
tal of Jerusalem. 

The director of this German orphanage has at last succeeded in ob- 
taining funds enough to complete the purchase of desirable property and 
close the transaction with the government. The contract has been 
signed for a lease of forty years, and, besides the rent, there must be paid 
a tithe of the produce, and taxes op the buildings to be erected. The 
projectors of the enterprise are now simply waiting for the ratification of 
the matter from Constantinople, else the work would have been started, 
as the parties from Germany are now on the ground waiting to com 
mence it. Some of the earlier pupils have been chosen as aids to the chief 
workmen, and every thing points to success in making the whole affair 
practical. The object is to train up the young to such a knowledge of 
agriculture as will enable them to benefit their race. 


— —— 


HH. LITERARY. 


AN ITALIAN PHILOSOPHER. 

Bonavino, an Italian philosopher, has had a strange carecr of meta- 
morphoses, and time and again has attracted much attention in the relig 
ious world. In 1820 he became a pupil in a theological seminary, and 
was so zealous, that, had it depended solely on him, he would have joined 
the order of the Jesuits; but his father greatly opposed him in this. He 
was ordained, and when he took his seat in his confessional, the struggle 
of doubt awakened by the contact with the realities of life commenced. 
This he has described in his introduction to the Philosophy of the Italian 
Schools, 

He now became an ex-priest, and saluted the dawn of Italian liberty as 
that of a new life. Called to the chair of philosophy in Milan, beside the 
author of the Philosophy of the Revolution—less profound than his col- 
league but more enthusiastic—he exerted on the youth quite an influence 
through his new journal, Te Reason, in which his various essays did 
much to consolidate and combine his followers. His teaching became 
negative, or skeptical. Borrowing arguments from Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason, he left his own Practical Reason in the shade. Heconcluded thus: 
The idea of humanity, and the future of Italy, consists in pure democracy 
illumined by science, and sustained by the religion of the heart. And 
thus his philosophical evolution bordered on the social republic. 

He became known abroad, and acquired the credit of being the founder 
of a skeptical school in Italy. But suddenly his philosophical zeal began 
to cool; a great change took place in his mind, which brought him back 
to his cell in the monastery of Liguria, The secret of this return he gave 
to the world in a book entitled Te Last Criticism, in which he endeav- 
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ored to justify his repentance ina philosophical point of view. In this he 
censures and refutes his own previous positions, and begs his readers to 
forget and forgive them, This defense is considered far better than his 
original attack; he demolished himself with the hand of a master. Kant 
is now nothing to him but a sophist; and he returns to Thomas Aguinas, 
the favorite philosopher of the present Pope. 

But the principal gap in this reply to himself is, that while he eapitulates 
to Christianity he is far from proving that it is necessary to be a Catholic, 
If we are to judge by his writings, his attention has never been fixed on 
Christ; and as to Protestantism, he has never taken the trouble even to 
study it. On first leaving his convent he thought it behind the age; on 
returning to his cell he considers it adventurous and heretical, In the 
meanwhile he assumes the rdle of a deceived liberal once attracted by 
the bait of a political awakening. His career is peculiarly Italian in its 
wavering indecision, and, though a man of much intellect, his last evolu- 
tion has passed quite unobserved by the Church. The papal organ, The 
Civitta Cautholica, simply mentions it, but that is all. ; 


SWISS LITERATURE. 

The literary history of French Switzerland, by Godet, has just made its 
appearance in the foreign market, and is warmly welcomed by all critics. 
The connection between France and French Switzerland, that las existed 
since the Reformation, is so close that the latter now almost seems like 
an annex of the former. And the reformed education has exerted so 
direct an influence on the literary and scientific life of the Swiss that any 
thing from the pen of a Protestant is greeted as something new. There- 
fore the importance of a work like that of Godet, who is a literary 
authority in both France and Switzerland. The writers of French Swit- 
zerland and their works are presented with an alert and brilliant pen, with 
& pure taste and poetical tinge. 

We here find the story of Calvin, d’Aubigné, Rousseau, Madame de 
Staél, Benjamin Constant, Vinet, and others. Godet is very subjective, 
but this very fact is one of the attractions of the book. Godet is right in 
being himsclf, and maintaining his own life in his book. He has passed 
over the whole period of the middle ages, when the literature of the country 
consisted mainly of the chronicles of monks and the stories of the wan- 
dering minstrels, which are every-where the same. The literary genius of 
French Switzerland was born with the Reformation. A new soul seemed 
to have been infused into the population of Geneva, the Vaud, and Neuf- 
chatel; these, therefore, are the true points of departure. 

Godet begins his history there, and unrolls it with a genial spirit from 
its initial period through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries down 
to 1845; that is to say, to the cantonal revolutions which then, one after 
the other, introduced a new moral phase. Living authors are properly 
excluded because their work is not yet finished, and their tendencies are 
not settled. Moreover, the subject embraced by Godet is vast enough, 
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and has been treated with such breadth that we cannot censure the 
limitation to living authors. Godet assumes a very bold position in in- 
troducing Rousseau, the celebrated Genevan author, ‘‘as the principle of 
the Reformation violently snatched from France, and entering French 
Switzerland,” 

But it was not a liberal principle that Rousseau brought into their 
national education, and the Revolution does not owe to him what good 
there is in it. Roussean wrote, in his Contrat Social, the most dangerous 
code of socialistic tyranny ; and the romanticists, who date from him, 
were rather the children of the Catholic reaction and the party of the 
Middle Ages. French Switzerland has given us other and much better 
ones, and this Godet himself shows by the names and the works that he 
has successively passed in review. His history will furnish matter for 
discussion on several points; and it constitutes at the same time a very 


instructive and useful volume for reading, as well as for reference. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

A book has just appeared in Paris that is attracting much attention 
from French Protestants, bearing as title, The French Protestant Missions in 
South Africa, It is by Theodore Jousse, a former missionary in that land. 
The author receives the thanks of his co-religionists for having given, in 
a manner so detailed and complete, the history of the mission enterprise 
of the Reformed Church of France in a land of so much present promise, 
Nothing can be more interesting to the Christian than to follow the de- 
velopment of this mission from its origin; that is to say, from the heroic 
period—when none but heroes would dare to undertake the toilsome and 
dangerous work of the first labors among the native Africans and in the 
native soil. Follow the story from those early days down to the magnif- 
icent development of a work which has manifestly received the blessing 
of God, and you read what seems to be a romance. 

These pages represent the faithfulness of God in keeping his promises 
to his cliildren; and they are also destined to preserve in the Church 
a living souvenir of the bold pioneers sent afar to carry the Gospel of 
peace, and the most part of whom now lie dead on the field of honor, This 
work completes in many points another one on the Bassutos by Casalis, 
a mission worker in the same cause, whose souvenirs have great charm of 
style in addition to their intense interest of facts. It is a curious circum- 
stance that the French critics complain a little of the incorrectness of lan- 
guage of Jousse, which they attribute to his long sojourn among those with 
whom he could not use his own tongue. An excellent map gives the en- 
tire configuration of Lassonto, the main seat of the mission, as well as of 
other places described in the work, which will be a welcome visitor in 
many Christian families of France. It has ever been a splendid trait of 
the descendants of the Huguenots, that, while themselves needing assist- 
ance from without to hold their own, they have sent their men and gospel 
message to that distant land, 
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PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


As man’s knowledge of the world increases he finds that it is a very 
small world, and that it is constantly growing smaller, not by any internal 
process of contraction or reduction of its forces, but as the result of his 
comparison with his former conceptions of its magnitude, which have given 
way before discovery to absolute knowledge of its condition, measurement, 
and relative importance inthe universe of phenomenal bodies. Astronomy 
has all along assured us that the Earth is one of the smaller planets, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and Neptune eclipsing it in grandeur of dimension and the mag- 
nificent sweep of their orbits. The navigator and explorer, however, have 
taken the place of the astronomer in the thought of the race, because they 
have shown us that continents are but grains of dust in the balances of 
Jehovah, and that the Earth itself, hung upon nothing, is a very little thing, 
and may be speedily subdued by the aggressions of civilization. A cir- 
cumference of twenty-five thousind miles is not an appalling distance; 
it has been encompassed in seventy-five days. A cable overcomes an 
ocean, a railroad masters & mountain, and a barometer forecasts the winds 
of heaven, teaching us that nature is the servant of man. The original 
commission authorized the race to subdue the earth and exercise dominion 
over every living thing; and this purpose has ever been in execution, with 
evident signs of fulfillment. The conquest of the earth is no longer a 
question of distances, or of the refractory spirit of nature, but rather of 
assimilation of the remnant of barbaric elements in the human race into 
the refined :nd consecrated forces of civilized conditions. We would not, 
however, intimate that little remains to be done in order to establish man’s 
supremacy over nature, or that he should rest in the dominion already 
acquired. It may be that more laws are to be discovered than are now 
known to exist; that physical phenomena in general are to be more 
accurately defined and explained; that geologic forces are to be more 
skillfully interpreted, and their relation to future changes more clearly 
announced; and that the exact place of the Earth in planetary history is 
to be better understood. Perhaps man’s dominion is as yet but superfi- 
cial, though his title to complete authority is divinely guaranteed. We 
have need, therefore, of the geologist, the meteorologist, the physiologist, 
the chemist, the navigator, the inventor—the whole round of the sciences, 
and the deepest plunging into the mysteries, and the bravest conflicts 
with the obstinacies, of nature. Let the Earth be made smaller; reduce 
it to an atom in comparison with the size of its neighbors; extract its 
secrets, and tell them to the race; reveal its laws, too shy to reveal them- 
selves; and declare that man’s dominion has reached the divine ideal of 
human conquest. This is the work of science, and theology waits to honor 
it for its success. 


The exaltation of Columbus as the discoverer of the western hemisphere 
proceeds on the assumption that his achievement was purely a human 
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i phenomenon. Materialistic thinkers refuse to see any thing beyond a 
‘ successful adventure in the voyage that opened the way to a new world. 


It may have involved genius, courage, persistence, faith in man, but it in 
no wise involved the Supreme Power. Buckle would materialize the 
event, and rob it of the majesty of «a great providential turning-point in 
history. Professor Draper would attribute it to certain physiological 
laws that, ever operating in the world, must produce epochs, revolutions, 
and changes of the world’s surface. Perhaps others, not inclined to the 
theory of a self-ruling world, regard it as a natural event; largely the 
result of the right conceptions of Columbus of the earth, and the distri- 
bution of land and water upon it. But it is here that the dividing line is 
reached, and the providential hand begins to show itself. No one credits 
’ Columbus with a correct view of the world, nor that he sailed with any 

expectation of finding a hemisphere, nor that he had worked out a 

problem in his study that would startle the world. He had truer ideas 

of some things than his contemporaries; he expected to correct the pop- 

ular geography; he believed in the existence of other lands; and as 





he proceeded it may have occurred to him that he would teach his teachers 
as to the greatness of the earth. He was, doubtless, God’s instrument in 
the discovery of a continent, and modestly assumed nothing on his own 
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behalf. Without divine direction it is scarcely possible to believe that, 
accidentally or otherwise, he would have landed at San Salvador. The 
prow of his ship was not turned toward the west; but God quietly shifted 
it by storm and wind until it could take no other than a western course. 
God’s path is in the sea, and the ship did not wander from it from the old 
to the new hemispliere. We recognize the human elements in the great 
achievement, but the divine plan should not be forgotten. We honor 
Columbus for skill, prudence, daring, and the heroic qualities of a navi- 
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gator, but we honor him only as an instrument. He was great; God is 
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greater. The tendency to a materialistic interpretation of events, or the 
undue eulogy of human factors in achievements, tends to retire the super- 
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natural from its just position in history. Great events are supernatural 
events; turning-points are divine turning-points; and God rules the world 
in the interest of his kingdom. There is room for God and man in every 
y event; and it is a small conception of that event that admits one to the 
; exclusion of the other. 


The history of the various struggles by which the religious rights of 


. man have in part been secured contains many chapters of persecution, 
: inquisition, and intolerance, and is, tout ensemble, a record of oppression 
|} and bigotry such as is discreditable to man’s intelligent sense and a 
he dishonor to religion itself. Without defining these rights, but assuming 
* them to be known, it is a startling fact that, especially from the time 
Fk that Constantine the Great issued his edict of toleration until the present 
hour, the acceptance of Christianity in one form rather than another has 
if been determined more by legislators than by the preference of the in- 
E dividual; more by the authority of the Church than by the free choice of 
fi 
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the candidate, Free to all men, and tolerant of all rights, as Christianity is 
in spirit and teaching, laws the most cruel and expedients the most wicked 
have been employed in proscription of the individual’s faith or in giving 
direction to his duties and sacrifices. Early paganism was excusable for 
its intolerance of Christianity, because it knew nothing of its claims, 
proofs, virtues, or conservative force ; but Christian countries have been 
as intolerant toward their subjects when attempting to exercise their 
religious choices as the pagans of Nero’s time or the Jews of Tertullius’s 
day. The Spanish Inquisition was the machinery of a so-called Christian 
Church for the suppression of man’s God-given right to choose one form 
of Christianity instead of another; it was employed more against recalci- 
trant believers, or Protestants, than infidels, France dishonored itself by 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and paid the penalty with the loss 
of the Huguenots, the best blood of the country. England, by its acts of 
non-conformity, evinces the same unkindly spirit toward thousands of its 
Christian subjects; and by protection of the Established Church and pro- 
scriptive legislation respecting Dissenters, exhibits the same hardihood of 
oppression and the same disregard of man’s religious rights that it con- 
demns in Romanism. Germany, once emancipated by the Reformation, 
has not infrequently planned to circumvent the progress of all religious 
associations except the Protestantenverein, and unmasked the iron hand 
of oppression in the execution of its purpose. The Russo-Greek Church, 
in the Czar’s empire, punishes seceders from its faith, and permits dissent- 
ing bodies to proselyte chiefly the strangers, or those already Protestant in 
belief. Thus every-where in Christian Europe the spirit of opposition to 
religious rights has ever been manifest, and is still in exercise in many 
countries. The remedy for this state of things is the disestablishment 
of every national Church, and the permission of every dissenting organ- 
ization to do its work in its own way, competing only for the largest 
success in building up the divine kingdom in the nation. No greater 
deliverance could come to Europe to-day than the extinction of the bond 
that legally unites the Church and State, which gives the latter control of 
the former. Man’s choice of religion should not be determined by law, nor 
enforced by any system of taxation, nor the authority resident in organized 
custom. Happily, the Church in many lands is struggling for freedom, 
and man every-where is asking if he has the right of alternative choice in 
religion. This is a hopeful sign, and its fulfillment, or progress toward 
fulfillment, will be watched by our American readers, who know little 
from experience of intolerance or persecution on account of religion, with 
the interest that an effort for freedom always inspires. 


The spirit of political reform is abroad in the United States. We are 
a people who readily yield to the influence of movements that propose 
to purify national conditions, promote the prosperity of the country, dig- 
nify the citizenship of the individual, and conform the activities of the 
Republic to the requirements of the age. Hence moral, religious, social, 
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and literary reforms have not been unmeaning or isolated attempts for the 
conservation of the public welfare, but rather the significant symptoms of a 
vital and aspiring consciousness that was entitled to respect and foreboded 
practical elevation. The attention paid to political reforms in the differ- 
ent States, growing out of ominous conditions, is neither misplaced nor 
will be unfruitful if continued until certain needful changes shall have 
been secured. In view of the confessed bribery and corruption employed 
in political elections ballot reform is discussed every-where, and already 
nine States have adopted, in whole or in part, the Australian system of 
voting, while other States have enacted registration and other restrictive 
laws intended to prevent the misuse and abuse of the right of suffrage on 
the part of the conscienceless citizen. The civil service is still struggling 
with the problem of its purification from partisanship, and making prog- 
ress with evident slowness; but the sympathy of the people is in harmony 
with the ideal end proposed. We all agree that the spirit of party is too 
intense, too radical; but it is often temporary and superficial, subsiding 
when the votes are counted, and resuming its mischievous tendency after 
the next nomination. The great evil of partisanship lies in its interference 
with needful legislation respecting moral and political reforms.. The 
extinction of Mormonism is made not less a party question than was the 
resumption of specie payments; and yet party affiliations delay the pon- 
derous stroke by which the evil might be destroyed. The naturalization of 
the foreigner, a question of national concern, is enveloped in the mystery 
of party machinery; and self-protecting laws against the foreign invasion 
cannot be enacted. In ancient times one did not reach his legal majority 
until he was thirty years of age. Aristotle advocated thirty-six years as 
the proper age. We crown the native subject with the full rights of citi- 
zenship at twenty-one, but extend them to the foreigner almost before he 
has had time to learn our language or become acquainted with our consti- 
tution. This is an evil of mammoth proportions, unchecked because of 
the supremacy of party spirit in political councils. No less an evil is the 
immigration of paupers and criminals from Europe to this fair land; but 
partisanship renders powerless the effort to prevent it. While reforming 
in some directions, it will be well to consider evils that, permitted to con- 
tinue, must endanger civil liberty and subvert the idea of free gov- 
ernment. If it were not in the nature of a political evil to produce its 
own reaction—and if the American people were not influenced by a sense 
of responsibility to posterity—one might at times indulge in a pessimistic 
view of the country’s future. But it has always happened that a political 
evil, however strong in resources or wise in the use of expedients, in the 
course of its development has met with a counter force sufficient to over- 
come it, and rescue the nation from destruction. This is our hope of 
the future. Whether by the violent method of war, or the more peace- 
ful method of legislation, or by the spontaneous sentiment of reform, 
stimulated by right education, the outcome of political evil will be the 
advancement of political righteousness, and this means the security of 
our institutions, 
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SPIRIT OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


GopetT, in his New Testament Studies, observes that ‘‘the whirlwind 
which is now carrying the world captive is the inspiration of the Jewish 
spirit. It is the Jewish mind which is guiding the religious and moral 
movements of society in our day.” Perhaps this is an overstatement of 
Jewish influence, albeit the increase of that influence during the last half- 
century has been so unexpected and surprising that many thoughtful 
men are giving serious attention to it as ‘‘a source of danger to Christian 
faith.” Among the March Reviews, for example, one notes in the Presby- 
terian and Reformed Review a paper entitled ‘‘A Tendency of the Times,” 
and one by Dr. Gracey, in the Missionary Review, on ‘‘ The Jew in the 
Nineteenth Century,” both of which contain facts that confirm, at least 
in part, the observation of Professor Godet, 

These papers present the Jews in Europe as having already obtained 
‘*most important positions for the education of the coming generation, 
and for molding the thought of the masses through the press.” In Italy 
there are fifty Jewish professors in the leading universities. In France 
the highest education is to a most remarkable extent in the hands of 
Jews. In Paris, for example, in one institution, ‘of thirty-five professors 
seven are Jews.” In Germany, in 1887, out of 1,326 professors ninety- 
eight were Jews. Their control of the press is equally significant. The 
late Professor Christlieb is credited with the statement that ‘‘ almost the 
entire Liberal press of the German Empire is in the hands of the Jews. 
In France their control of the press is scarcely less commanding.” 
Equally striking is the fact that the Jews furnish the European universi- 
ties with many more students than their proportion to the general popu- 
lation, In the University of Berlin they number one tenth; ‘in the 
University of Buda-Pesth of 3,100 students 1,072 are Jews, and that in a 
country where they are only four per cent. of the population.” And, to 
cite Godet again, ‘‘ Journalism and the lesser literature belong to the 
Jews almost entirely, especially in Germany.” Dr. Gracey very correctly 
affirms that ‘‘no list of eminent painters, philosophers, poets, professors, 
physicians, editors, lawyers, members of parliament, and bankers could 
be given without naming a modern Jew.” 

Evidently the Jew is a factor of great power in modern society, and is 
destined to become still greater. He must, therefore, be considered in 
one’s estimate of the forces now working with unprecedented activity 
and ability for the overthrow of man’s faith in the claim of the Lord Jésus 
to be ‘‘the Son of God.” The final triumph of the Gospel hinges on the 
maintenance of this faith, which the avarice, the skepticism, and the selfism 
of mankind are vehemently assailing. On which side of this supreme con- 
flict will the Jew be found? To this question there can be but one answer. 
He still sides with his ancestors in their charge of blasphemy against Jesus 
because he claimed to be the Son of God. If he shall continue te cling to 
his national creed and prejudices he will bring all his immense wealth, his 
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increasing learning, his wondrous energy, his great intellectual ability to 
aid the adversaries of our faith. He will, in that case, be a foe to be seri- 
ously considered in one’s study of the forces to be overcome before 
Christ’s kingdom can become triumphant. But Dr. Gracey, in his paper, 
takes a hopeful view of the Jew’s future relation to Christianity. He 
gives current facts as encouraging belief in the possibility, if not the prob- 
ability, of a Jewish ingathering to Christ. He finds that, during the 
present century, at least a hundred thousand Jews have been baptized; 
that thirteen years ago not less than three hundred and twenty converted 
Jews were in influential positions as ministers, theological professors, 
and teachers; that their national faith appears to be loosing its hold upon 
them, and that, though many of them are becoming rationalists, many 
others appear to be cherishing kindly sympathies with the character of 
Jesus as they find it portrayed in the New Testament. Are Dr. Gracey’s 
views well grounded? One may at least hope so. If so, then, instead of 
dangerous foes, the Jews may yet become peaceful friends of the Cruci- 
fied One, and possibly, as Dr. Gracey phrases it, ‘‘a missionary people 
and an indigenous evangelistic force.” 

The Presbyterian and Reformed Review for January has: 1. ‘* Meaning 
and Value of the Doctrine of Decrees;” 2. ‘‘On Preaching;” 3. ‘‘ The 
Biblical Meaning of Holiness;” 4. ‘‘A Tendency of the Times;” 
5. ** The Atonement ;”’ 6. ‘‘ Christian Science or Mind Cure;” 7. Historical 
and Critical Notes;” 8, ‘‘ Editorial Notes.” This is the first number of 
a new Review, which takes the place of the defunct Presbyterian Review. 
Its special function will be to defend ‘‘ the standards of the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches,” including the ‘*‘ Westminster Confession and 
Catechisms.” It proposes ‘‘to maintain and enforce Presbyterian polity 
as against Episcopacy and Congregationalism; Calvinistic doctrine as 
against Lutheranism and Arminianism.” But it will do this, not in a spirit 
of narrow bigotry, but with fraternal respect for ‘‘ all other evangelical de- 
nominations,” with whom it will ‘‘ unite in presenting an aggressive front 
to Romanism, Socinianism, Rationalism, and Communism.” Accepting 
this number as a sample of its future issues, one feels assured that in 
broad scholarship, literary ability, critical skill, and theological strength 
this new candidate for Presbyterian patronage will not fall a whit behind 
its predecessor, notwithstanding its purpose to advocate those Calvinistic 
dogmas that are behind the age. Of the papers noted above, we have only 
space to say that the first, by Professor Shedd, is apologetic in tone, and, 
while portraying Calvinism in its most plausible aspects, utterly fails to 
harmonize its dogmas with God's declaration that he is ‘‘ no respecter of 
persons.” The second paper, by Dr. Patton, of Princeton, is rich in sug- 
gestions to clergymen. The third very clearly shows that the tendencies 
of modern speculative thought are to ‘‘the denial of the Deity of Christ.” 
The fifth ably discusses the Atonement ‘‘ after the scriptural and historic 
method.” The sixth finds ‘‘ Christian Science” to be the product of the 
disgusting materialism of the last quarter of a century.” 
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The New Englander and Yale Review for March has: 1. ‘‘Some Crit- 
icisms on French Landscape Painting;” 2. ‘‘ Secretary Windom’s Plan 
Concerning Silver;” 3. ‘‘ The Trust;” 4. ‘Some Objections to Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s Utopia;” 5. ‘‘ Mr. Browning’s Last Words;” 6. ‘‘ The Baptism in 
Berlin of Joseph Rabinowitz;” 7. ‘‘The Proper Relations Between 
Benevolent Societies and Congregational Churches.” Of these papers, 
‘The Trust,” by J. B. Clark, and Joseph Rabinowitz’s ‘* Baptism” are of 
special interest. In the former, ‘‘ trusts” are dispassionately described 
and considered. Their drift in the direction of socialism and anarch- 
ism is clearly shown, their influence on prices, their relation to free com- 
petition, the checks upon their exactions through proposed legislation, in 
response to the demands of the working classes, the necessity of laws for 
their ‘* public regulation,” and their tendency to call private co-operation 
into the field are also distinctively pointed out. This lucid paper is a 
timely contribution to the literature of a question which is vital to the 
welfare of the industrial classes. The article on the baptism of Joseph 
Rabinowitz is deeply interesting. This man is a Russian Jew, converted 
to the Christian faith through reading the Gospel and moved by the im- 
pulses of that faith to preach Jesus as the Messiah to his neighbors in 
Kischinev in Bessarabia. The pivotal truth of his teaching is, ‘‘ Jesus, 
our brother, is the Christ.” Thousands of Jews soon began to seek for- 
giveness of sin through faith in the Son of God. These he desired to 
gather into an independent body of Jewish-Christian believers. Hence 
he would not enter any existing Church, but going to Berlin he sought 
baptism at the hands of Professor C. M. Mead, a Congregstional clergy- 
man whom he met in that city. He is still preaching in Kischinev, and 
the Jews of Bessarabia are deeply moved by the fame of his labors. Mr. 
Mead, who writes the paper under consideration, remarks that ‘‘so far as 
human judgment can discern the movement is an eminently hopeful 
one.” 

The Nineteenth Century for March has : 1. ‘‘The Report of the Parnell 
Commission ;” 2. ‘‘On Books and the Housing of Them;” 3. ‘‘A Battle 
Described from the Ranks ;” 4. ‘* Wallace on Darwinism;” 5. ‘‘ A Seven- 
teenth Century Prelate;” 6. ‘‘On Justice; 7. ‘* Property;” 8. “ Brain 
Work and Manual Labor;” 9. ‘‘A Working-man’s Reply to Professor 
Huxley ;” 10. ‘‘Our Merchant Service ;” 11. ‘‘ The Suppression of Rabies ;” 
12. ‘‘ Capital the Mother of Labor.” In the first of these papers Michael 
Davitt analyzes and comments upon the report of the Parnell Commission. 
His view-point is, of course, thatof a Land Leaguer. In the second paper 
Mr. Gladstone discourses pleasantly and suggestively on the progressive 
increase of the number of books; on the knowledge stored in them; on 
their classification, arrangement, and shelving in private and public 
libraries, The third paper describes in thrilling detail as much of the 
assault on Tel-el-Keber as was seen by a corporal in the British force 
which captured it. In the fourth paper the Bishop of Carlisle ably re- 
views Wallace on Darwinism. While admitting that ‘‘ evolution” shows 
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some of the steps by which actual objects come to be what they now are, 
the Bishop claims that it is involved in uncertainties, that it does not go 
to the root of things, and that no solution of the problem of the origin 
of the various objects in nature is fairly admissible which does not trace 
it ‘‘to the mind or imagination of God.” The fifth article is a review of 
Plumptre’s Life of Bishop Ken, in which the leading events in the life of 
that saintly man are graphically outlined and his character well deline- 
ated, The eighth article, on ‘‘ Brain Work and Manual Labor,” by Prince 
Krapotkin, contains facts and suggestions of value to educators, especially 
to those interested in the study of educational methods. The eleventh 
paper gives a history of dog madness, and claims that it can be ‘‘ stamped 
out,” (1) by muzzling all dogs for specified periods; (2) by requiring the 
registry and the licensing of dogs at a comparatively high figure; (3) by 
destroying all unlicensed and suspected dogs, and by holding the owners 
of dogs responsible for the injuries they may do if they become mad, 
These measures have done much toward the diminution of rabies in Eu- 
rope. They ought to be tried in America. 


The Andover Review for March discusses: 1. ‘‘Creeds as Tests of Church 
Membership ;” 2. ‘‘ The Problem of Pauperism;” 3. ‘‘ A Modern Preach- 
er;” 4. ** Professor Allen’s ‘Jonathan Edwards;’” 5, “Editorial.” In 
the first of these papers Dr. W. Calkins, after a plausible argument in sup- 
port of the proposition that ‘‘the Creed Test is unwarranted and also 
positively forbidden by the Scriptures,” takes an historical survey of the 
practice of evangelical Churches respecting creed tests, as contrasted 
with that of the Congregationalists, and concludes by insisting that, 
while Churches should have their systems of doctrines, ‘‘all barriers of 
creed ” should be removed from the sacraments. He would have personal 
surrender to Christ tested by holy living, as the ‘‘ beautiful gate to the 
communion table.” In the second article Dr. A. H. Bradford very ably 
examines the various causes of pauperism, defines the principles scientif- 
ically disclosed by those causes, shows what society can do, through the 
State, to lessen pauperism, and what “the Churches can do toward cre- 
ating conditions which shall tend to the removal of pauperism.” Stu- 
dents of social problems will value this lucid paper, The third article, by 
A. R. Willard, Esq., is a lively sketch of Agostino Da Montefeltro, a 
Franciscan priest whose pulpit eloquence, boldness, and liberality are 
such that vast crowds attend his preaching in Bologna, Pisa, Florence, 
and Turin. His sermons are mostly expositions of fundamental gospel 
truths held by both Catholics and Protestants. They do not assail the 
errors of Romanism, and for that reason his Church does not persecute 
him, In the fourth article Professor Smyth reviews, approvingly in the 
main, Professor Allen’s life of Jonathan Edwards, and finds evidence 
in the writings of Edwards that, despite his pronounced defense of 
ultra Calvinism, he in some places so interpreted his theories respect- 
ing divine sovereignty as to harmonize them with his concept that 
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God’s goodness was both the root and the purpose of his creative acts. 
From this showing one gets the impression that Edwards was intel- 
lectually a Calvinist, but in ethical feeling and in his affections he was 
an Arminian. His heart was broader and nobler than his brain. His 
mantle seems to have lately fallen on the Calvinists of the present time. 


The Unitarian Review for March has: 1. ‘‘Certain Theories of the 
Origin of Religion;” 2. ‘‘The Life of the Spirit;” 3. ‘‘The Forces of 
Ilistory and Criticism;” 4. ‘* The Idealism of Science;” 5. ‘‘ How Relig- 
ions Grow;” 6. “ Historical Criticism;” 7. ‘‘Critical Theology.” The 
literary excellence of all these papers will not be questioned, but their 
theological soundness is fairly open to criticism. In the first article J. T. 
Bixby, after reviewing and rejecting Max Miiller’s theory that religion 
began in man's ‘‘ percept of the infinite,” sets aside the notion that it 
originated in ghostly beliefs and ancestral worship, and concludes that 
‘religion is the expression of man’s spiritual nature... unfolding to 
Mr. Bixby does not appear to recognize 
that but for revelation men could never have risen to correct concepts of 
‘* spiritual facts and relations.” The second paper finds tle source of 
all existing life, from that of the polyp to that of the saint, in that 
infinite Spirit who is behind and above matter, and whose action on 


, 


spiritual facts and relations,’ 


the spirits of men moves them to center their lives in him. The third 
paper claims that ‘‘ critical thought” has been at the root of every ad- 
vance in civilization and in religion, Critical inquiry must precede faith, 
lofty ideals, and struggles to attain the best and highest. The fourth 
article shows that materialism, as a satisfactory explanation of the uni- 
verse, has to-day no scientific standing. Science teaches that force is the 
central fact of the universe, and since force is seen to be intelligent it 
points to one indivisible God, Thus science lends its support to theism. 
The fifth article claims that religious life begins in a man when he finds 
himself standing ‘‘ face to face with the Eternal; that it grows by its own 
law as his concept of the Eternal sinks into his heart, and that its shape in 
the character depends on the harmony of the concept with the truth. 
Thus the idea of the Eternal, if derived from the character of the Christ, 
tends to the production of a Christ-like man, 


The North American Review for March has: 1. “ Free Trade or Protec- 
tion; ” 2. “The Question Clubs and the Tariff;” 8. ‘‘Coming Men in 
England;” 4. “Sir William Thomson and Electric Lighting;” 5. ‘*‘ Why 
Am Tan Agnostic?” 6. ‘* Family Life Among the Mormons; ” 7. ‘‘ ‘ Look- 
ing Backward’ Again; 8. ‘Lively Journalism; ” 9. ‘‘ Our Unwatered 
Empire ;” 10. *‘Limitations of the Speakership.” In the first of these 
papers Senator Morrill traverses Mr. Gladstone’s recent article on free 
trade. He pleads strongly for protection, but presents no new argu- 
ments in its favor. The second paper treats of an organization known 
as ‘‘The United Question Clubs of Massachusetts.” These clubs send 
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inquiries to manufacturers and congressional representdtives touching 
their opinions concerning the tariffs, and asking information of the former 
as to the operation of high and low tariffs on their respective branches of 
business. The replies to such inquiries are offered to the press for publi- 
cation, The aim of the clubs is the enlightenment of the people. In the 
third paper Justin McCarthy selects Sir William Harcourt, Messrs. Balfour, 
Morley, Labouclhtre, Bradlaugh, Parnell, and Sir Charles Russell as prob- 
ably the “coming men in England,” The fourth article, by G. Westing- 
house, Jr., has value for all who wish to understand the danger of unsci- 
entific modes of electric lighting. The fifth paper is a shallow rehash, 
by R. G. Ingersoll, of Hume’s fallacious and exploded arguments against 
miracles, In the sixth article adaughter of Brigham Young serves up an 
offensive dish of sentimental twaddle about her father’s “fifty-six chil- 
dren,” and illustrates the ill effects of her Mormon education by glorying in 
her father’s polygamous shame. The seventh paper is Edward Bellamy’s 
somewhat indignant response to the critics of his amusing and visionary 
social theories pictured in Looking Backward. Articles that will attract 
most attention in the current number of this Review are those of Speaker 
Reed and ex Speaker Carlisle on the ‘‘ Limitations of the Speakership.’ 
The former contends for the right of a speaker to count members who are 
in their seats, but do not respond to the call of the roll, as being officially 
present, and as constituting part of a quorum; the latter claims that such 
counting is unparliamentary, arbitrary, and dangerous to liberty. Amer- 


’ 


icans should study the important issue raised in these papers, not as parti- 
sans, but as citizens, to whom the free action of all their representatives 
is of more consequence than the victory of any political party. 

The Catholic World for March has among its most interesting papers: 
1. “Shakespeare’s Pericles;” 2. ‘‘ Bodas de Oro,’ which describes the 
celebration of the fiftieth year of the service of the Archbishop of Mexico, 
and includes a laudatory sketch of that dignitary’s ecclesiastical career ;” 
3. ‘*Disguises of Nature;” 4. ‘‘A Revolutionary Governor and His Fam- 
ily,” in which the life of Thomas Sim Lee, Governor of Maryland in 
1779, is vigorously outlined ; 5. ‘‘The Painter of Barbizon,” which 
sketches the career of Millet, the famous painter of ‘‘The Angelus;” 
6. ‘Catholic and American Ethics,” which may be fitly characterized 
as a bungling attempt by a priest named Hewitt to defend the Jesuits 
against Gladstone’s charge that they are ‘‘ the deadliest foes that mental 
and moral liberty has ever known.” 

The Contemporary Review for March has: 1. ‘‘Communism;” 2. ‘‘ Dr. 
Von Déllinger;” 3. ‘Results of European Intercourse with the Afric- 
an;” 4, ‘‘Was Jehovah a Fetich Stone?” 5. ‘*Tithes;” 6. “A Plea 
for the Publishers;” 7. ‘‘ Anglo-Catholicism, the Old and the New;” 
8. ‘*The Taxation of Ground Rents;” 9. ‘‘ Reminiscence of a Church- 
rate Struggle;” 10. ‘* Free Schools and Public Management;” 11. ‘*The 
Four Oxford History Lecturers.” In the first of these papers Emile de 
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Laveleye eloquently demonstrates the impossibility of giving realization 
to communistic principles in the life of a nation. He also gives his rea- 
sons for believing that Communism, which he regards as ‘‘the Satan of 
political economy,” will be worsted in the conflict with property. The 
paper on Déllinger, by Malcolm MacColl, though ostensibly made up of 
recollections of conversations with that great man, really contains the 
gist of the argument against the dogma of papal infallibility as it pre- 
sented itself to Déllinger’s mind. It is a vigorously written paper. The 
article on ‘‘ The Results of European Intercourse with the African,” by 
Joseph Thomson, reflects with justly scathing severity on the avarice of 
European merchants whose lust for gold led them into the slave trade, 
and to debauching the ignorant African by giving him ‘“‘ gin, rum, gun- 
powder, guns, and tobacco,” in exchange for the products of his coun- 
try. He also writes with qualified censure of the effects of missionary 
methods in Africa, but is hopeful of better things in future. The ques- 
tion ‘‘ Was Jehovah a Fetich Stone?” which Mr. Grant Allen asked 
some time since in the Fortnightly Review, is effectively answered by 
Mr. Andrew Lang, who grinds Mr. Allen’s grounds for asking it into 
powder beneath the weight of a pitiless reductio ad absurdum. He 
makes it clear that the God of Abraham and of Christianity was not a 
fetich stone, but the Eternal One whose word created the universe and 
men, 


Our Day for March has: 1. “ Prospects of the Prohibition Party;” 
2. ‘‘A New Biography of Jonathan Edwards;” 3. ‘‘ Joseph Hardy 
Neesima;” 4, ‘‘Geographical Advantages of the United States; ” 
5. ‘Boston Hymn;” 6. ‘‘ Boston Monday Lectures.” In the first of 
these papers Miss Frances E, Willard gives up all hope of securing pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic through either the Democratic or the Repub- 
lican party, and therefore contends that the temperance reform must look 
henceforth to the Prohibition party to achieve its ends through state 
and national legislation. This latter party, having put ‘‘the claims of 
women to the ballot, and invited them to its platform and its counsels,” 
may, Miss Willard thinks, become ‘ the party of the people,” and when 
it comes into power be “like the sun in the solar system.” One may 
hope for such a result, while fearing that it will be long delayed if the 
Prohibition party must be burdened at the start with a contest for the 
enfranchisement of women, ‘‘One thing at atime,” is a sound motto, 
Let us make sure of prohibition, and then fight the woman question on 
its merits. The second paper purports to be a review of Professor Allen’s 
biography of Jonathan Edwards. In reality, it is a caustic criticism on 
the Professor’s theological opinions, which, it must be confessed, are not 
orthodox in all points. The sixth paper contains Joseph Cook’s able 
and eloquent defense of the American Board’s determination not to accept 
men as missionaries who believe ina second probation. He assumes, 
with probable correctness, that the far greater number of the churches 
which contribute to the funds of the Board do not accept a theory which 
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implies that ‘‘it may sometimes be safe for some men to die in their 
sins.’ Admitting this assumption, the Board’s position is impregnable, 
seeing that it was created to fulfill the wishes of its patrons, 


The Missionary Review of the World for March admirably sustains its high 
reputation. Especially noteworthy is an historical paper on ‘‘The Boers 
and Missions,” by Rev. L. Grout; a touching account of the heroic work 
of ‘*The Moravian Missions among the American Indians,” and a very 
thoughtful article on ‘*The Jew in the Nineteenth century,” by Dr. J. 
T. Gracey. Its ‘‘Department of Missionary Intelligence” is full and 
rich.——The Chautauquan for March has a long list of papers, historical, 
The Gospel in All 
Lands for March has among its leading articles ‘‘Through the Land of 
the Totonacos,”’ by Rev. William Green, and ‘‘ Thoughts on the Methods 
of Evangelization,” by Dr. R. N. Cust. Its abundant missionary intel- 
ligence is especially, though not wholly, devoted to the ‘‘ Missions of 
Methodism.” The Methodist Magazine for March has three finely illus- 
trated articles, to wit: ‘‘Canadian Tourist Party in Europe,” by its 
editor, Dr. Withrow; “The Last Voyage by Lady Brassey,” and ‘*Words- 
worth’s Country,” by F. 8. Williams. Besides these we note a paper on 
‘*The Maintenance of Home Missions,” by Senator MacDonald, and ‘‘ Ten- 





literary, political, ethical, scientific, and religious.- 





nyson’s Last Poems.” Among its items of ‘‘ Religious Intelligence” is the 
statement that “ Methodism is stronger than Anglicanism throughout the 
world. The highest calculations do not give the latter more than twenty 
million adherents. But Methodism alone has at least twenty-five million. 
Thus a community which is but of yesterday outnumbers the old historic 
Established Church of Great Britain and its offshoots in every land,”—— 
The New Jerusalem Magazine for March has a paper on the ‘ Relation of 
the New Church to Agnosticism,” which reaches the conclusion that ‘‘ ag- 
nosticism deprives the soul of all its highest hopes and aspirations, and 


; 


takes away its thirst for the Infinite.” In another paper, ‘‘ The Increase of 
Suicide” is ably discussed. After showing that nearly two hundged per- 
sons annually die by their own hands in Massachusetts alone, it claims, 
(1) that suicide violates the command, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill;” (2) that it 
is foolish cowardice, seeing that though a man may force his way out of 
this life he cannot get away from himself; (3) that it originates in un- 
belief in a future life, in a total lack of trust in divine Providence, in a 
loss of the sense of moral responsibility, or in morbid sepsibility. The 
prevalence of these causes is attributed to a decadence of Christian in- 
Eighth Annual Report of the Woman's 





fluence in general society. 


Home Missionary Society. This report shows a truly marvelous success 
in our spiritually destitute home fields, which could not have been 
achieved without rare self-devotion, energy, and Christian philanthropy 
on the part of its noble lady managers. 
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BOOKS: CRITIQUES AND NOTICES. 


THE LIMITATION OF PURCHASE. 


It is not wise to purchase a book because it is offered at a bargain, or be- 
cause it is mechanically neat and attractive, or because it is said that 
every body buys it. Andrew Lang’s advice, to ‘‘ abstain from rushing at 
every volume,” should be heeded. The reader should limit his purchases 
to books of acknowledged merit. The following should be purchased 
immediately: Hvidences of Christianity, by Bishop R. 8. Foster; Sacred 
Tlyls: A Metrical Version of Solomon’s Song, by Professor James Strong ; 
Wilbur Fisk, by Professur George Prentice ; and Moses: His Life and 
Times, by Professor George Rawlinson. 
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RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Evidences of Christianity: The Supernatural Book. (Studies in Theology.) By 
Rev. Ranpourn §. Foster, D.D., LL.D., a Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 8vo, pp. 430. New York; Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & 
Stowe. Price, cloth, $3. 

It is a significant proof of the providential government of the Church and 

of the divine intention respecting the Christian religion, that, in the day of 

the strongest skeptical assaults upon either, defenders able to resist them 
appear and turn back the violence that would destroy the heritage of the 

Lord. The periods most prolific of astute theologians and hero-crowned 

apologists have been characterized by the presence and achievements of 

infidels of vast learning, exhaustless resources of logic and rhetoric, and 
famed for their triumphant opposition to Christianity. ‘“ Origen called 
forth Clement; Pelagius created Augustine; Tetzel evoked Luther; Cal- 
vin and Augustine begot Arminius and Wesley;” and so the Christian 
scholar has ever risen when the atheist, materialist, or rationalist has un- 
dertaken to dismantle the temple of truth, and raze it from its foundations. 

Bishop Foster appears at a distinguished time. These are not the days 

of Origen, Pelagius, Tetzel, or Augustine, and his task is not that of a 

Clement, Luther, or Wesley. In these days of a quickened intelligence, 

with scientists alive and alert, with nature responding to man’s inqui- 

ries, with critics contesting written history and subjecting its phenomena 
to new and varictl tests, with religion shelved as an ancient and therefore 
inherited fancy, with the doctrine of the supernatural cast out as a fable, 
and with the Holy Scriptures reduced to a collection of fallible records, 
he finds that skepticism, intrenched in the so-called categories of reason, 
defies the average religious conceptions of the race, and disputes the 
supremacy of the religious factor in human history, and the progress of 
civilization. This author comes, therefore, at a most opportune and sig- 
nificant time, because there are giants in the world who, Goliath-like, defy 
the God of Israel, and challenge the forces to combat. 
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As the Christian scholar takes up volume after volume from the pen of 
Bishop Foster he is assured that Christianity has for this period of criti- 
cism an adequate defender of its teachings, methods, spirit, and Founder, 
and that with no other weapon than these volumes in his hand he will be 
able to meet antagonists and «defend the truth. The volume it is now 
our pleasure to commend is the third of the series a brief note concern- 
ing which appeared in the September (1889) Review. We deem it impor- 
tant at this time to call attention to some features of this volume, which, 
however valuable the preceding books, make this even more usable 
and perhaps better adapted to current necessities. The author under- 
takes to present certain evidences of Christianity which, in their applica- 
tion, are intended to support his direct proposition that the Bible is a 
supernatural book—a use of the evidences which, legitimate and convincing 
to the last degree, is original with him, and dignifies them on utilitarian 
grounds as they have never been dignified before. The common purpose 
of apologetic writers on ‘‘ evidences” has been to vindicate Christianity 
as a divine religion; but, while this object is attained in this volume, the 
supernatural character of The Book, which is of equal importance, is also 
demonstrated and rendered/unassailable. If The Book must be consid- 
cred a human production, without a supernatural origin, it will be difficult 
to maintain the theory of a supernatural religion; for it is the concurrent 
judgment of scholars, that, while religion is indissolubly related to The 
Book, and The Book is indissolubly related to religion, we must first de- 
termine whether The Book has any authority whatever in the domain of 
religion; and to this end the Bishop contributes the force of his logic and 
the inspiration of his genius. 

We have been frequently requested to name a particular book which, if 
it does not treat directly of all the questions raised, at the least antagonizes 
in its spirit and by the drift of its argument the aggressive and destructive 
work of so-called ‘‘ higher criticism.” Bishop Foster’s third volume is a 
definite refutation of many of the positions of the rationalists, with whom 
he has no intellectual or other affiliations or sympathies. On page 4 he 
says: *‘ The assault of historical criticism, once so loud and confident, is 
scarcely referred to any more except by belated minds, Higher criticism, 
so called, has been suborned to base and hostile uses with no more suc- 
cessful purpose. Its assault upon Moses and Isaiah and Daniel is barren 
of results, or in the end serves what it has been employed to hurt.” In 
the progress of this volume we discover no spirit of compromise with the 
antagonist, but a repugnance for rationalistic theories that comforts not 
a little those who also are advocating the faith of the Church. In partic- 
ular, his treatment of prophecy as a proof of the verity of the supernatural 
book is not only broad and profound, but it is explicit in its vindication of 
the doctrine of supernaturalism as opposed to naturalism. His definition 
is exact and assuring. ‘‘ By prophecy [page 74] we mean the forecasting 
and the foretelling of events in such kind and manner as the human 
mind, left to its own unaided power, is incapable of doing; and the an- 
nouncement of them as communicated by God, in order that the person 
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making the announcement may acquire the authority of God for his ut- 
terances.” We commend this definition to the negative critics, who have 
concluded that prediction is not the essential element of prophecy. On 
page 74 he says, ‘‘It is essential to an event of prophecy that it should be 
strictly future; that is, that there should be no present means of inferring 
it;” and on this narrow but self-illuminating statement he proceeds to 
unfold the predictions of the Messiah and the downfall of nations with 
a perspicuity and force that is simply matchless in literature. 

Equally specific and resolute is he when he discusses other biblical 
problems in their relation to his final proposition. Speaking of the Bible 
he says, page 248: “ We must claim for it, therefore, that it is true in its 
original deliverances its recitation of facts, and its historical statements 
from beginning to end; and true in its doctrines and ethics assumed, im- 
plied, and enunciated, on a fair rule of interpretation.” He pronounces 
fairly and succinctly in favor of the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Scriptures, and establishes it as he goes along. This position, too, we 
commend to the destructionists, 

We cannot, however, linger longer over these pages, the reading of 
which will stimulate the intellect and confirm the faith of every believer 
in revelation. It is enough now to say that the author is the greatest 
polemic of the age, and his work is an enduring monument of genius, 
scholarship, and devotion to the truth of the Holy Scriptures. 


Sacred Idyls. A Metrical Version of Solomon’s Song, with Appropriate Explana- 
tions. By Professur James Strone, § T.D., of Drew Theological Seminary. 
4to, pp. 74. New York: Hunt & Katon. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, 
cloth, $1 50, 

In his study of Old Testament books, Dr. Strong applies none of the 

methods of the sciolist, nor resorts to moss-covered interpretations of 

the phenomena of biblical literature; on the contrary, as an original in- 
vestigator, he seeks by the most scholarly tests and processes to ascertain 
both the objective and subjective elements of these books, and to record 
the results in a most charming and befitting form. His life has been so 
devoted to the careful exposition of inspired Jewish literature that he is 
every-where recognized as a most competent authority on the subjects he 

‘chooses to discuss or elaborate. Among his ablest works, in which his 

supreme devotion to the intricate difficulties of the Hebrew books is 

clearly manifest, we place his ‘‘Metrical Version of Solomon’s Song.” 

The most significant feature of this work is the scholarly discernment of 

the historical and other difficulties of the Canticles and the complete 

solution of them, according to the latest methods of hermeneutical 
criticism. The proof of the great scholar is the ability not only to dis- 
cover the weaknesses, obstacles, and difficulties of theories or principles 
of scholastic literature itself, but also to overcome them, and place the 
truth on its own pedestal of light. Our author has sought, amid the 
many theories propounded for the elucidation of the ‘‘ Song,” and after 
testing the many interpretations of its meaning, to discover its literary 
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merits, its conformity to ancient usages, its exact species of style, its his- 
toric place, its authorship, and its spiritual or Messianic value and signifi- 
cance. Not a few writers have thoroughly secularized the poem, resting 
it upon an objective basis, and seeing in it nothing more than the hastily 
written product of a coarse and vulgar mind. Others are led captive by 
its eroti¢ spirit, and pronounce it the passionate ebullition of a poet under 
the influence of one whom he loves. In either case the spirituality of the 
Song is lost to view; in fact, it is denied that any high motive could have 
governed the writer, and to assume that « religious purpose animated him 
is matter for cheap ridicule. It is at this point, when he must reject the 
objective and the erotic theories, or abandon the poem as the expression 
of a most lofty spiritual purpose, that Dr. Strong shows himself master of 
the situation. By translating it intoa smooth, elegant text he not only 
brings out its beauties, but is suggestive, from the very beginning of his 
task, of the inspirational element in its conception and of the high spirit- 
Nor in 


” 


ual tendency of even the most practical parts of the “ Song. 
this translation has he taken unlicensed liberties with the text, as Pope 
did with Homer; but, as a Ilebrew scholar, he has retxined the niceties 
of thought and the melody of expression he found in the bard himself. 
We cannot undertake to more than mention the literary finish of the 
author's version, or to more than commend his critical elucidation of the 
progressive scenes of the nuptial week, which, portrayed with an artistic 
appreciation of Oriental customs, are made to represent in the final conclu- 
sion the highest Messianic hopes and aspirations. The work is a specimen of 
the idealism that should obtain in the study of Oriental literature, by which 
its internal beauty is readily discerned, and also its far-reaching, subject- 
ive intent is as quickly realized. In the “ Appendix,” the author, besides 
reciting the poem in its original form, considers briefly but sufficiently the 
objections to the poem itself in the literary sense, and the arguments 
advanced for an objective interpretation of Ns meaning. It is needless 
to say that in the treatment of the lower views he is as skillful and suc- 
cessful as he is idealistic and proleptical in his enforcement of the sub- 
jective spirit of the whole, The book has all the resonance of the scholar, 
the strength of the thinker, the charm and aroma of the poet, and, what is 
its climax, the uplifting power of Christian thougit and sentiment. We 
know of no version that so disposes of difficulties, interprets the historic 
setting of the divine teaching, and satisfies every requirement of Christian 
taste as this version of Dr. Strong’s, and we therefore commend it to all as 
a masterpiece of biblical interpretation and a triumph of literary grace 
and skill. 


Supernatural Revelation. An Essay Concerning the Basis of the Christian Faith. 
3y C. M. Meap, Ph.D., lately Professor in Aniover Theological Seminary. 8vo, 
pp. 469. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, cloth, $2 50. 


Antagonism to the Christian basis of life, or to the claim of the supernat- 
ural element in revelation and religion, is always productive of strong 
apologetic defenses of that element, and so finally is advantageous in the 
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establismhent of the Christian faith. Though infidelity as blatant as that 
of Voltaire, deism as insinuating as that of Bolingbroke, and rationalism 
as destructive as that of Wellhausen assail the foundations of belief, de- 
fenders quite as scholarly as the assailants will appear on the walls, at 
the gates, and wherever attack is possible, and contend for all that has 
been delivered to them by the Church and by those who founded it. Dr. 
Mead is a defender of the truth against those who have espoused error, 
and maintains his positions with the valor and strength of a true and 
tried soldier in the service of the Master. Some of these positions are 
uew neither to theologians nor to biblical students; but the arguments 
by which they are supported are of such a character as to silence opposi- 
tion, or compel the invention of stronger counter arguments than skepti- 
cism has as yet been able to manufacture. The theistic idea is not new, 
but it has a new support. The evidential value of miracles has ever 
been in dispute; but the author traces the supernatural in them, and this 
settles the controversy. The authority of the Scriptures has often been 
denied; but it is here so vigorously maintained as to still the mutterings 
of unbelief. In contending for these grand ideas of revelation, the author 
pursues the double plan of parrying the attacks of outright enemies and 
of rectifying the infelicitous and erroneous statements of Christian apolo- 
gists. The latter is as important as the former, for it is confessed that 
the theologian has been as extreme and absurd in his claims as the nega- 
tive critic has been wild and wicked in his theories. No little skill, 
_ however, is required to draw the distinction between concessions to error 
and corruptions of the truth. The author has aimed, in all candor, to 
deal justly with the problems on all sides, and with the parties opposing or 
advocating them. We believe our readers will join us in regretting that 
he felt it necessary to answer Hume, Theodore Parker, F. W. Newman, 
and J. §. Mill, since their objections have been exploded, and they will 
perish if the Christian advocate will letthem alone. Spencer, Pfleiderer, 
Weisse, Ladd, and Matthew Arnold, as the exponents of current theories 
somewhat heretical, receive attention, but with some symptoms of sym- 
pathy that are not exactly in harmony with the fundamental positions of 
the author. He agrees entirely too much with Professor Ladd, showing 
more the controlling influence of friendship between them than the true 
spirit of independence in investigation in dealing with his absurdities. 
None of these blemishes, however, make against tlie loyal purpose of the 
author, or thestrength and opportuneness of the work he has written, He 
so ably vindicates the doctrine of the supernatural, and defines with such 
exactness the limits of biblical criticism, that the book may be considered 
a sufficient defense of the position of the Church against its rationalistic 
foes, As to biblical criticism, we perfectly agree with him when he says 
that ‘‘ neither critical research nor Christian insight will ever effect a recon- 
struction of the biblical canon;” that ‘ biblical criticism can never per- 
suade the Christian Church that pious fraud has played an important part 
in determining the substance or form of the scriptural canon,” and that 
the ‘‘ Kuenen-Wellhausen theory cannot be accepted.” It is a practice of 
30—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, VI. 
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destructive critics to claim that they are the genuine scholars of this age; 


but here isa schol 


r who repudiates nearly all their theories and com- 
mits himselfto the traditionalism of the Church, with enough of the 
“advanced ” spirit in his advocacy of it to confirm rather than uproot 
faith in it. For this reason Dr. Mead should be carefully read by the 
negative school as well as by those who have not departed from the faith 


of the fathers. 


The Doctrine and Function of Revelation, and its Relation to the Doctrines of Physical 
Science. By Jositua H. Harrison, B.A.. Principal of McTyeire Institure. 
12mo, pp. 183. Nashville: J. D. Barbee. Price, cloth, $1. 

Here is an independent author who controverts the position that the 
Scriptures are more or less the standards of faith in science and philoso- 
phy, and who holds to some extent the claim of Huxley, that the Bible 
has only a religious mission. It is admitted that until science developed 
into something worthy of its name the Bible was regarded as teaching 
certain facts with respect to nature that were not disputed for ages; and 
they have been called in question only since investigation has pronounced 
them untenable. But because the Bible is not strictly a scientific treatise, 
nor presupposes a scientific solution of the universe, we are not justified 
in excluding what is apparently scientific from the sphere of religion, and 
in limiting the function of revelation to spiritual truth. The author, in 
his excessive zeal to combat what he regards as an error, has committed a 
grave offense against the best orthodox teaching by affirming that “ much 
of the Bible is truth formulated without any special divine assistance or 
guidance. Genesis is not a revelation, . . . God, creation, sin, needed 
no revelation, .. . The Bible is simply the inspired record of the methods 
and processes of the graduated revelation of this body of spiritual doc- 
trine,” to wit, that Jesus Christ is the Saviour of men. Few there are, 
unless of the Huxley and Wellhausen schools, who will accept this limit- 
ation of revelation, and who will indorse its application to Genesis or 
any other book of the Bible. 

Establishing himself on this view of the Scripture, it is not surprising 
that in the elucidation of other matters the author should be as precise, 
as bold, and as defiant of the Christian sense as in the treatment of the 
scope of revelation. It is clear that between the facts of science and the 
doctrines of religion there is no secret antagonism; but on the transitional 
stage of science it is possible that some things may be announced which 
are not only contradictory of the biblical system, but which, on closer in- 
spection, may turn out to be self-contradictory, and therefore must be 
abandoned. In the last fifty years eighty geological theories at first an- 
nounced as well established have been overthrown, and yet they were 
posted in their brief day against the cosmogony of Moses and many his- 
torical facts in Genesis, Chemistry revises her data every year, and 
every science is learning carefulness and a wholesome self-reserve in pit- 
ting itself against the scanty revelations of astronomy and geology in the 
word of God. Our author, however, has borrowed the cautionless spirit 
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of unpoised teachers, and seems disposed to require that religion shall 
conform to the inconclusive results of science. Hence, he is an evolu- 
tionist of the Huxley and Darwinian type, and the Bible must bend to these 
leaders. Whatever the subject, he seems to breathe the atmosphere of the 
scientist, and attempts to inject it into some.belief that the Church has 
espoused, and to demand reconstruction, retreat, and a humiliating con- 
fession of ignorance on the part of the Christian scholars of the present 
day. We regret the attitude of the author, for, while differing with the 
author as to the function of revelation, we should be the better prepared 
to consider his statement if behind it there was not a censorious scien- 
tific spirit, and an attempt to modify religious belief according to the 
canons of evolutionists and the scientific corps of naturalists, who in mat- 


ters of religion are not the best guides nor the wisest teachers, 





The Signs of the Times. By M. J. SavaGE. 12mo, pp. 187. Boston: George H. 
Ellis... Priee, cloth, $1. 
Helps for Daily Living. By M. J. SavacGe. 12mo, pp. 150. Boston: George H. 
Kllis. Price, cloth, $1. 
The first of these is an interesting book, because of its frank avowals of 
misbelief, its tremendous misunderstandings of orthodoxy, and its ex- 
travagant prophecies of a break-up among religious sects. We take its 
hypercriticisms with a keen relish because we understand them, and 
amuse ourselves with the stately statements of the author touching the 
overthrow of the chief points of belief that Christendom has cherished 
since the days of the Son of man. The author is one of those calm writers 
who reject the truth and vindicate error with the ease and simplicity of 
a pope, and predict the outcome of all belief with the serenity and maj- 
esty of an Isaiah or Habakkuk. He regards the ‘old orthodoxy” as 
dead, and thinks that orthodox believers themselves admit it. Of course, 
negative critics and rationalists should welcome him to their ranks. 
From old orthodoxy he passes to liberal orthodoxy, which he is afraid is 
hardly venturesome enough to coincide with all the truth; and so he 
hastens on to preach Unitarianism as the most ancient religion and at 
present as the only hope of the race, Claiming the Jews and the Moham- 
medans, he then, with an equipoise that historic data cannot disturb, 
writes that ‘‘there is no sort of question that the old first Church at 
Jerusalem, the first Christian Church, presided over by James the brother 
of Jesus, was a Unitarian Church; that the Churches founded by Paul 
were Unitarian Churches. Nearly all the Christian Churches for the first 
three centuries were Unitarian.” This will serve as an example of the 
style, spirit, method, and irresponsibility of this book. History does not 
stand in the way of the most astounding perversions of fact; the Script- 
ures themselves are made to contribute to the most glaring heterodoxies, 
It may be that in some circles there is a tendency to religious reaction, 
but we are not ready to believe that it will issue in scientific materialism, 
Ingersollism, spiritualism, and all the frightful dogmas and superstitions 
of Unitarianism. One of the ‘signs of the times” that has escaped the 
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notice of Mr. Savage is, the unprecedented prosperity of the Christian 
Church in all lands, and the refinement of civilization according to the 
ethical standards of the Gospel. Mr. Savage is not in favor of the Chris- 
tian religion. His book may be judged accordingly. 

The second book is like unto the first in spirit and general impression. 
He carries his Unitarian conceptions of religion into daily life, and re- 
gards the humanitarian elements as chief for cultivation and develop- 
ment. With false notions of religion he necessarily holds false notions of 
the import of life, and gives much needless advice respecting duty and the 
helps for daily living. He says, ‘‘ The great thing about a religion is not 
the fables that encircle its birth, not the cycle of myth and mystery that 
girdles its founder, not the story of children unnaturally born.” With 
this conviction, how can he point to Christ as an example, an inspiration, 
the ideal of manhood? He cannot; he does not. The ‘‘ helps” he 
proffers are tlose ordinary social and humanitarian virtues that adorn but 
do not redeem; those heroic resolves that carry one through the day, but 
do not make life more beautiful or more flourishing; those inward im- 
pulses to right that belong to the race, but are often helpless in their in- 
fluence because of the depravity that lurks within the sphere of the spirit. 
Mr. Savage is a fluent, self-reliant, but not a helpful or a holy, teacher 
of life and its duties, 


The Language of the New Testament. By the late WiitiaAm Henry Srwcox, M.A., 
Rector of Harlaxton. 16mo, pp. 226. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

In no age has greater light fallen on the page of biblical Greek. Since the 

great German found the forty-three leaves of the Sinaiticus, invaluable 

helps have been accumulating in the department of New Testament re- 
search. The present book is among the latest contributions to the com- 

parative study of biblical with classical and modern Greek. It is not a 

book for beginners, nor even for those who are superficially familiar with 

the Testament in the original. But it isdesigned, rather, for the student 
who wishes to make a special study of the idioms and forms of New 

Testament Greek; and even for him the work is profitable only with the 

accompanying use of lexicon and grammar, Mr. Simcox, in his own 

large knowledge of the subject, may have inadvertently condensed his 
subject-matter beyond the usual limit. For instance, the student may be 

disappointed at the meager treatment of the disuse of the middle voice, a 

subject too interesting to dismiss in three short paragraphs, as does the 

author on pages 95-97. The book is thus for the working, and not for 
the leisure, hour. Its pages are crowded with scholarly information; 
in places it is encyclopedic. Having classified his comparisons between 

New Testament and other Greek, under the heads of substantives, ver- 

bal forms, particles, etc., the writer does not insert an index at the end 

of his work. Such an index, however, would be most helpful to one 
wishing to know on the moment whether any peculiarity in a particular 
passage has been noticed. It would have been a great convenience had 
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Mr. Simcox more frequently quoted passages from classic authority, in 
contrast with the peculiarities he is illustrating. One might also wish 
that he had added a chapter on the changed or peculiar meaning of words; 
as, for instance, the every common cases of Aa2éa, airéo versus épwrde, ete. 






Possibly these wants would have been met by the author, as indi- 
cated in his preface, had he issued his second volume. We commend 
the broad spirit of Mr. Simcox in his feeling that ‘‘ textual criticism and 
grammar must be servants, not masters, to exegesis.” The New Testa- 
ment student will not make a mistake in the purchase of this book. 











Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. By A. C. Kenprick, D.D.  8vo, 
pp. 207. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Price, cloth, 
$1 75. 

The author holds that, next to Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, the Epistle 

to the Hebrews is one of the most- remarkable productions in the 

world’s literature. He also holds that, as regards its authorship, 
date, and purpose, there is much division ahd confusion of opinion 








among scholars; but there is no reasonable doubt of its canonicity, au- 






thority, or divine inspiration. He rejects its Pauline authorship, and 
accepts with some hesitation Luther’s conclusion that Apollos wrote it. 
Waiving these disputed points, which, through the intelligent criticism 
of scholars may sometime be settled, we are interested in the comments 
of the author upon the text, which, on the whole, are judicious and 
well expressed. More than once he differs with Delitzsch, Alford, and 
other exegetes, but apparently with good reason; though at times there is 
a manifestation of an unnecessary independence in his individual conclu- 
sions. Sometimes, too, he deals with the text in a very liberal and then 
in a very narrow way, unconscious of his obligations to respect the results 
already attained by others. The advantage of a knowledge of Greek in 
the interpretation of the Scriptures is here exhibited, for the author of the 
epistle wrote in pure Greek, and expressed himself in idioms that only a 
classical scholar can appreciate. We are not sure that Dr. Kendrick is 
always clear in his expositions, or that he removes the difficulties that at- 
tach to certain passages and teachings, as, in particular, those referring 
to the ‘‘ heavenly tabernacle,” the definition of faith, and others. On the 
whole, however, the commentary will occupy high rank with scholars, 
and excite to a more rigid discussion of the problems suggested by the 






















epistle, 















Moses: His Life and Times. By George Rawlinson, M.A., Camden Professor 
of Ancient History in the University of Oxford, and Corresponding Member of 
the Royal Academy of Turin. 12mo, pp. 205. New York: Anson D, F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. Price, cloth, $1. 







He who would understand the Old Testament must understand the men 
who wrote it. The question of authorship, even when in no way related 
to the supreme question of inspiration, is vital, because it involves the 
right of authority on the part of the alleged writer of the given book to 
speak, to be believed, to be obeyed. An anonymous book is rarely, if 
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ever, as authoritative, or commands the same respect as would a book 


bearing the name of its author, or which is well known to be from a 
reputable writer, On this principle we read the Pentateuch, taking a 
confiding interest in its historic details, its wonderful revelations of Jeho- 
vah to Israel, and the record of the successive stages of growth in the 
theocratic policy of the nation, because the whole is attributed to a per- 
sonal writer who was a chief figure of early Hebrew history, and whom 
the race has honored as the greatest lawgiver among men. It is to de- 
scribe this conspicuous leader of Israel in all his relations to Gou’s people, 
the traits of his character as exhibited in the emergencies and great events 
of his life, and the influence of his governmental policy on the civiliza- 
tion of the world, that Professor Rawlinson writes this book, one in the 
series of Men of the Bible, published by Randolph & Co., of this city. 
The author, deriving his chief material from the autobiographical books 
of Moses, so arranges the facts as given as to produce a biography, not 
mereiy unique in its structure, but trustworthy in its characterizations 
and fascinating in its spirtt and style. Moses here appears, not as Josephus 
and Philo represent him, but as he represents himself in the four later books 
} 


of the Pentateuch. In the combination of this material, however, it is 


proper to observe that the author exhibits a skill, an insight into the 


mea! 





ing of obscurities, and a just conception of motives, purposes, 
methods of action, and the great design of the lawgiver’s life, such as 
has not been shown by any other recent writer on the subject. *rofessor 
tuwlinson has transferred himself to the times of Moses, and writes with 
such vividness and certitude as to impress the reader, paradoxical as it is, 


that he was a contemporary of the great leader. Aside from its facts, 
this is the charm of the work, and it is this feature that aids us in under- 





as the literary monu- 


standing Moses and appreciating the Pentateuch 
ment of one who was chosen of God to serve, not only his own age, but 
all succeeding ages of time. This, therefore, is our first choice of books 
on Moses, 


Christmas Eve, A Dialogue on the Celebration of Christmas. By ScuLeEIERMACHER. 
From the German by W. Hastig, B.D. 12mo. pp. 80. New York: Scribner 
& Welford. Price, cloth, $1. 

Plato taught the eminent German metaphysician and theologian to dis- 


course in a dialogistic manner. Te resorts to this style in the enuncia- 


tion of his views on the various phases of Christology, setting them forth 


in antagonism to current rationalism, and defending current faith with 
apposite arguments and illustrations. Among the number who _partici- 
pate in this dialogue are a few learned women, but the chief points in 
Schileiermacher’s theology are brought out in his refuting or modifying 
the strongly-put opinions of several knights of interlocution, who, like 
Plato’s speakers, are unrecognizable in his friends... One represents the 
attitude of historical criticism touching the genuineness of the facts 
as reported in the gospel history of Christ; Schleiermacher quenches 
the skeptico-critical spirit, and affirms his acceptance of the records. 
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Another is the exponent of the religious feeling in its intensity and 
peculiarity, to which the great thinker does not object, except as it is 
made to represent the substance of religious life. Another still stands 
for the speculative element in theology; but this must be under restraint, 
or there will be no limit to discussion and no understanding of the 
truth. All these elements, the skeptical, the emotional, and the specu- 
lative, more or less enter into Schleiermacher’s scheme, but he so qualifies 
them as to give them a subordinate place, while he exalts and deyelops 
the pure ideas of religion as he conceives it in its supernatural character. 
It isareadable book. The metaphysician, no less than the theologian in- 
terested in the development of Schleiermacher’s theology, will be stimu- 
lated by a perusal of this quaint dialogue on that subject. The common 
reader, also, will be led into the mysteries of German thought, and con- 
clude that faith is as triumphant as logic in the realm of religion. 


PHILOSOPITY, LANGUAGE, AND GENERAL SCIENCE, 


Evolution. Popular Lectures and Discussions before the Brooklyn Ethical Asso- 
ciation, 12mo, pp. 408, Boston: James H. West. Price, cloth, $2. 


‘* Evolution” is a word that signifies a revolution in science and an at- 


tempted reconstruction of religion. As at first propounded, and as sup- 
ported by such writers as Hiickel and others, it seemed to imply a self- 
originating and self-developing universe, and an invalidated conception 
of a personal God, Against this radical overturning of both scientific and 
religious teachings there was a general revolt, both on the part of scien- 
tists and theologians, which led to a complete investigation of the facts 
and laws of nature, the facts and methods of human consciousness, with 
all related psychological phenomena, and the more occult relation of the 
Supreme Power confessed to exist to the universe and the creatures known 
to man. As a result of this critical research, evolution, as a system of 
development in nature, took rank as a scientific fact, but in no sense at- 
tained to the dignity of either a philosophy or a religion. It is true, the 
devotee of evolution undertook, as he is still laboring to do, to apply the 
methods and the deductions of the science to the varied phenomena of 
intellectual manifestation and religious experience; but his task is more 
difficult than when he confined it to the universe asa whole. In the vol- 
ume now under notice evolution is recognized as a general explanation of 
facts, phenomena, and methods of force, both in the organic and inor- 
ganic worlds; and it is carried far enough to account for the maturity of 
ethics and the development of religion. The lectures were delivered by 
a number of gentlemen who are well reputed for scholarship and devotion 
to particular phases of science and general literature. Herbert Spencer 
indorses the ‘‘ mode of presentation” as adapted for popularizing evolu- 
tion views; but the ‘‘ evolution views” of the volume are not, in many 
respects, those of Christian scholars, whether scientists or divines. St. 
George Mivart would not accept the general exposition of evolution as 
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here furnished, nor would Dr. MeCosh, an acvocate of a method of eyo- 
lution in nature, agree to the extreme conclusions of some of these Uni- 
tarian expounders of a principle that displaces the miraculous both in 
nature and the historic life of Jesus Christ: for, as we are told, evolution 
posits law in place of miracle; instead of creation, ex nihilo, it affirms the 
eternal existence of forces which developed the universe, and instead of a 
non-resident Creator it holds to resident forces in matter which are the 
symbols of an immanent and transcendent Power, which, for aught that ap- 
pears to the contrary, may be identical with the resident or immanent force, 
So, from beginning to end, with much that is scientifically true, there runs 
the vein of contradiction of many accepted religious conclusions quite as 
well established as the scientific fact itself. In this general statement we 
do not mean to undervalue the labors of the lecturers; but if we speak of 
the book at all we must indicate its spirit, and from what view-point the 
course of lectures was given, so that our readers mhy not misunderstand 
it. We certainly commend the enterprise which led to the publication, 
and believe that the Christian student will be stimulated to calm consider- 
ation of the problems of which it treats if he will read the book: but it 
is incumbent upon us to except to its view-point, and to discredit some of 
the conclusions that of necessity.follow from wrong premises, 


Problems in American Society. Some Social Problems. By JosEPpH HENRY 


CROOKES. 12mo, pp. 293. Boston: George H. Ellis. Price, cloth, $1 25. 


It is time that the American people were getting serious. Such questions 
as are suggested by poverty, crime, education, and religion, it is hoped 
are taking hold of statesmen, theologians, and common citizens, It is 
not wise longer to delay the consideration of these problems, which are 
growing larger with every revolution of the sun, and which already 
threaten the subversion of the social fabric, if not moral institutions. 
The writer of this book has some conception of the magnitude of the 
task of those who would reform society and save it from its disintegrating 
forces, He is, however, more intense in feeling and less calm in judg- 
ment than the discussion requires. Nevertheless, he contributes suggest- 
ive thought to the literature of the times. It is true that charity was 
practiced in ancient times, and by the authority of the pagan religions; 
but he goes out of the way to show that the treatment of the poor by the 
Christian Church was feeble and insufficient as compared with the scien- 
tific charity set in motion by secular governments. The trouble with this 
writer is, that his Unitarianism and rationalism will not allow him to ac- 
cord to the Church its full measure of philanthropic work; nor does he 
see that in the Gospel alone may be found the solution of the problems of 
intemperance, wretchedness, inhumanity, and sin. Acknowledging the 
strength of the temperance sentiment, he attributes it to certain economic 
influences and certain humane and intellectual resources, all of which 


partly, but not wholly, explain its growth and dominancy. He pleads 
for a political conscience, but not from the highest motive. So while 
the book is the offspring of a mind in earnest for reform, it only partially 
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suggests the method of reform, and does not prescribe the true remedy 
for America’s ills, Nevertheless, it is interesting to note how those who 
emasculate the Gospel, and refuse assent to the doctrines of the Church, 
propose to overthrow evil and elevate society in all its ranks, depart- 
ments, and activities, The author has stated the problem—he has not 
solved it, 














Audubon’s Adventures; or, Life in the Woods, . By B. K. Petrcr, D.D. Eight 
Illustrations. 12mo, pp. 252. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cran- 
ston & Stowe. Price, cloth, 60 cents. 







This is not a pretentious biography of the great naturalist, but rather a 
skillful portraiture of Audubon as a lover of nature, with a description of 
his experiences, adventures, trials, successes, and literary work as a sci- 
entist of the first rank. As it was written for young people, chiefly to 
inform them of the simplicity and earnestness of a great life, and to cul- 
tivate in them the habit of observation and a love of nature, it avoids 
learned expositions of natural laws, and all by-path investigations that 
older heads would crave and appreciate. The details of Audubon’s career 
are classified with reference to the main point, and happily illustrate the 
growth of the naturalist’s tastes and the deserved recognition he obtained 
for his services as an investigator of the natural world. Ile was a great 
traveler, but turned his observations to the account of natural history. 
Whether in Labrador, England, France, Florida, or rambling along the 
Hudson, his eye was upon nature, his thought upon science, his trust 
always in God. His life is a lesson of encouragement to youth, as the 
results of it have been of service to his chosen science. 



























The Political Problem. By AuBert Stickney, Author of Democratic Government, 
etc. 12mo, pp. 189. New York: Harper & Brothers, Price, cloth, $1. 





This is a caustic review of the political system of government adopted by 
the American people, but it is not altogether pessimistic, since it suggests 
certain changes, which, if secured, will conform it to the priciples of the 
fathers. The author believes that the system creates a privileged class; 
bars the best citizens from the public service; takes power out of the 
hands of the people; prevents the free political thought and free polit- 
ical action of the individual citizen; prevents the efficient administration 
of public affairs; destroys official responsibility, and corrupts official ac- 
tion and our entire political life. Viewed from some other point, however, 
our system of government may be defended against these accusations, 
or justifiable reasons for a belief in its superiority over the monarchical 
system may be easily urged. The democratic system partakes of the 
fallibility, imperfection, friction, and liabilities of all human institutions, 
and cannot be improved to perfection. While some of the infirmities 
and dangers pointed out in this book exist, we do not believe that the 
system is a mere theory, that republican government is a failure, that 
the people are corrupt, that the politican is the ruler, and that every 
thing is going to pieces because political officialism is somewhat selfish, 
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arrogant, and antagonistic to some general interests. Nevertheless, a 
fair and frank criticism of the system, and an exposure of curruption in 
political circles, must meet with the approbation of the true citizen, who 
is more anxious that good government shall prevail than that any 
species of partisanship shall triumph. The student of forms and theo 
ries of government will be enlightened if he will read with discrimina- 


tion the pointed, but not always judicious, criticisms of Mr. Stickney. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 





Wilbur Fisk. By GrorGe Prentice, D.D., Professor in Wesleyan University. 
12mo, } 289. Boston and New York: Houghton, Miffli: Co. Price, 
cloth, $1 25. 


Some of the greatest men of Methodism were her founders. ‘‘ There were 
giants in the earth in those days.” - God raised them up for a purpose. 
Their labors were apostolic, and their written lives are a perpetual in- 
spiration. High in the list of these colossal leaders must be placed the 
name of Wilbur Fisk. His environments helped to make him great. 
Three years before his birth the ‘‘ Methodist invasion of New England” 
took place under the heroic Lee. Fisk was himself well born. His an- 
cestors were numbered with the yeomanry who settled Massachusetts ; 
and his nativity took place among the rugged hills of Vermont. With 
sufficient detail Prof. Prentice outlines the character and life of this dis 
tinguished servant of the Church. He was graduated from Brown Uni 
versity in 1815. While in the pastorate, his kindness to a young fish 
seller on the Charlestown bridge, afterward the well-known Isaac Rich, 
illustrates both his generosity of heart and the far-reaching consequences 
which follow cups of cold water to the friendless. After six successful 


years as pastor and elder, Mr. Fisk was called to educational work. 


When thus invited to become principal of Wesleyan Academy, Prof. 
Prentice writes that ‘‘lvis pious mother urged him for the sake of his own 
soul not to accept the new work.” Most distinguished was his career as 
an educator at Wilbraham and as president of Wesleyan University. In 
the warfare of his times against Calvinism and Universalism he also took 
a conspicuous part. He was moreover a reformer, On the great question 
of temperance he held an advanced position, and both by voice and pen 
sought a vigorous administration of our disciplinary law. To him more 
than to any other man Professor Prentice gives credit for a change in the let- 
ter of this law and in the spirit of its administration through the Church. 
With all the enthusiasm of his great soul Mr. Fisk also assaulted the 
system of American slavery. A lengthy chapter reviews his fearless de- 
nunciation of this evil. But Professor Prentice sketches the man, as well as 
the educator and reformer. His noble traits of character are clearly 
drawn, and his saintliness is shown in the estimate of Judge Hubbard. 
Mr. Fisk said upon his sick-bed, ‘‘ You find me hovering between 
two worlds.” To which the Judge answered, in felicitous words, “and fit 
for either.” The memoir is marked by a discriminating use of the facts 
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at the disposal of the author, a sufficiently graphic style, and the avoid- 
ance of such an over-abundant allusion to denominational usages as might 
weary the non-Methodistic reader, The volume is the second in the se- 
ries on ‘‘ American Religious Leaders,” among whom are included Jona- 
than Edwards, Dr. Muhlenberg, and Theodore Parker, and among whom 
Wilbur Fisk has a deserved place. It is fitting that an honored member of 
the faculty in the institution which Fisk so largely helped to found 
should write the life of its first president. The publication is a worthy 
addition to Methodistic and general biographical literature. 


City Legends. By Wit Carteron. Author of Furm Ballads, City Ballads, 
Farm Festivals, ete. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 170. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. Price, cloth, $2. 

As every other country, so America has its mythology, its mysterious tales 

and legends woven into the religion, customs, and habits of the people. 

While the sober mind repudiates the fabulous, it is refreshing that in this 

age of materialism the poet comes forth and offers an antidote in the 

resplendent products of new-born mythology. Only a poet can deal with 
this species of literature; and since the death of Longfellow Mr. Carle- 
ton is the only trustworthy expositor of the fiction that accomplishes 
quite as much in its way as the didactic treatise against the stupendous 
superstitions of the past. His account of these legends is by no means 
satisfactory, but doubtless they would lose their edge if he would recite 
their origin, or point their application. He arranges his tales into 
seven groups, made up of miscellaneous stories that follow, tandem-like, 
in quick succession, leaving the reader surprised at the grotesque com- 
bination, or confused at the lack of consecution. Sometimes the scene is 
on a farm; sometimes it occurs in a city: sometimes a convict or a pastor 
is the chief figure; once it is Benedict Arnold who rises out of the mist; and 
once an earthquake induces prayer. The author is not equal to a Grecian 
expert at fable-making; but he employs his peculiar inventive genius in 

a way that drives dullness from life, and makes its prosaic condition seem 

unreal and perishable. 


A History of the Four Georges. By Justis McCartuy, M.P., Author of A His- 
tory of Our Own Times, ete. In four volumes. Vol. ii. 12mo, pp. 305. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1 25. 

As the author is one of the most reputable of historical writers, unexcelled 

by his contemporaries for accuracy of statement and elegance of style, we 

naturally open this volume with high expectations, and are not disap- 
pointed. He has exhibited the career and portrayed the character of 

George II. as it has not been done by other hands, and furnishes a key to 

much of English history that concerns more than the English people. 

Nor in his portraiture has he employed his imagination, or invented his 

facts, or made crooked the straight lines of history, in order to support a 

political theory, or harmonize himself with a preconceived partisanship, 

If in his pages one literary quality is more conspicuous than another, it is 
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the literary sincerity of the author combined with a just appreciation of 
the historic phenomena of a most eventful period in the royal government 
of England. Guided by the historic sense, which, in a work of this kind, 
must be its chief characteristic, he nevertheless combines his facts in their 
logical relations, and gives the whole such a pleasing picturesqueness as 
to captivate the reader and convince his judgment of the truth of what he 
writes. Never, he thinks, had a king such opportunities to make his 
kingdom strong and famous as the second George, for he commenced his 
reign under the guidance of Walpole, and closed it under the influence of 
Pitt. But he was not a righteous nor a lovable sovereign, and earned lit- 
tle of the adulation and homage that he received. Selfish, narrow-minded, 
and obstinate, he possessed fewer kingly qualities than most occupants of 
thrones. This is Mr. McCarthy’s estimate of the king, but it was not 
formed hastily nor without the facts that warrant it. True, other histo- 
rians have palliated some of the manifest weaknesses of his character, and 
the royalists of England may regard this estimate as an exaggeration ; 
but on the whole it is correct, and the volume is most valuable because 
its author felt constrained to represent the second George as he was, both 
as a ruler and a man. When completed, the four volumes will take 
their places in the libraries of the scholar, and especially the student of 
English history. 


Asolando: Fancies and Facts, By Ropert BRowNninG. 12mo, pp. 114. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1 25. 
Without Mr. Browning's explanation of the title of his book, its force, if 
it have any, could not be inferred from its contents, nor could it easily be 
wrought into an intelligent meaning from any derivative in any, perhaps, 
but the Spanish tongue. He found ‘‘asolare” inscribed on a palace- 
tower, where it signified amusing one’s self at random. The fugitive, out- 
door poems of the poet are gathered into this small volume, a collection 
large enough to exhibit his style, mode of thought, and the reserved power 
of the thinker. In none of them does he seem to be at his best. He seem- 
ingly wrote them when in an easy, if not reckless, mood, careless alike of 
his thought and his reputation. As usual, because natural, he is ambigu- 
ous in conception and metaphysical in expression, though simpler in 
purpose and more magnetic in feeling than is common to his more elabo- 
rate productions. Such titles as ‘‘ Speculative,” ‘‘ Inapprehensiveness,” 
‘*Dubiety,” ‘‘ White Witchcrafts,” ‘‘ Which ?” and ‘‘ Development” are 
not likely to win the attention of lovers of poetry ; but Mr. Browning 
was not a caterer to common poetic taste, nor did he feel under obli- 
gation to observe poetic standards or write poems as others had written 
them. His independence of rule, though it brought him neither appreci- 
ation nor success in the popular sense, is somewhat refreshing, since the 
majority of writers are slaves of prescribed poetic methods and fearful of 
new forms of thought. The original poet is in demand, and sometimes 
has a mission. The author made for himself a place in literature, though 
it is not certain that, now that he is gone, the world will anxiously look 
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for a successor, We are not writing an account of Mr. Browning or his 
achievements, but merely use Asolando as a text for a comment on a poet 
who, with clearer visions of the truth and an illuminated style of expres- 
sion, might have won for himself the greater honor of a serviceable 
thinker and writer, and aided somewhat in the truer cultivation of the 
highest instincts of those who are on the lookout for revelations from 
the skies. 


Priest and Puritan. 16mo, pp. 192. New York: Brentano's. Price, pampliet, 
50 cents. 

This is an anonymous story, written probably by a Roman Catholic, or 
by one at least with few Protestant tendencies, the special aim being to 
expose the so-called bigotry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
“Puritan” is a Methodist pastor; the ‘‘ Priest” is a Roman Catholic 
minister. The former precedes the latter in building a church in a 
village, and then the usual strife between the two differing sects com- 
mences, The Protestant has a son who, falling in love with a niece of 
the priest’s, negotiates a marriage which results in the cure of bigotry 
and the erection of a church, one-half Protestant and one-half Catholic in 
faith, or the union of the sects. The writer’s purpose is not, as he would 
have his readers believe, the cultivation of more charity on the part of 
Protestants, but the representation of one Protestant sect in an unfavor- 
able light in comparison with their Catholic neighbors. We see nothing 
in it, not even the disguised growth of a better opinion in the Protestant 
to commend, but rather every thing to repudiate. 


The Story of Emin’s Rescue, as Told in Stanley's Letters. Published by Mr. Stan- 
ley's permission. Edited by J. Scotr Ke.miz, Librarian to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. With Map of the Route. 12mo, pp. 176. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Price, $1. 

As a preparation for appreciating the stately volumes soon to be published 

from Mr. Stanley’s own hand, and recounting his miscellaneous experi- 

ences for the last three years as an explorer in Africa, we unhesitatingly 
recommend the reading of this small book, which, chiefly consisting of 
the letters of the hero, and confined to the one purpose he had in view, 
affords a general understanding of the great problem he had to solve and 
of the difficulties to be overcome in solving it. We learn of Stanley’s 
expedition, of Emin’s governorship of the equatorial provinces, and of 
Tippu Tib, and read of lakes, forests, marches, treacheries, geographical 
results, and the rescue of a brave and faithful ruler. Not pretentious 
beyond being a compilation, it is a marvel of condensation, of choice 
arrangement, and consecutive historical progress; and in the absence of 
any other account, it will prove a very satisfactory record of Stanley's 
trials and triumphs in resisting an equatorial climate and African con- 
ditions of life. The one thing in its favor is, that it is entirely trust- 
worthy, which cannot be said of every work purporting to contain a full 
history of Stanley’s adventures in Africa. 
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Monk. By Jututan Corsetr. 16mo, pp. 221. London and New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co, Price, 60 cents. 
Lord Straford. By H. D. Tratui 16mo, pp. 206. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Price, 60 cents. 
George Monk was born two hundred years ago, rose to distinction as a 
military officer in the contests of the crown with the people, and late in 
life became eminent as a political leader in times of great civil strife and 
confusion. As aman of action the biographical monograph of Mr. Corbett 
does him splendid justice. Lord Strafford became the Trojan defender 
of royalism in the time of Charles the First—under circumstances of 
treachery to the Parliament that have led historians to hold him up to the 
scorn of mankind. Until the third Parliament of Charles he was adverse 
to the kingly programme, but however the apostasy is accounted for, he 
suddenly turned against the people and espoused the highest ambition of 
absolutism. He held various positions under the government, and was 
capable and faithful; but when Parliament regained authority Lord Straf- 
ford was impeached and executed. The career of the distinguished lord 
is narrated with circumstantiality and a good degree of sustained 


interest. 


The Boy Travelersin Mexico. Adventures of Two Youths ina Journey to Northern 
and Central Mexico, Campeachey, and Yucatan, with a Description of the Re- 


publics of Centrak America and of the Nicaragua Canal. By Tuomas W. Kxox, 
Author of In South America, On the Congo, the Young Nimrods, etc. Tllustrated. 
8vo, pp. 552. New York: Harper & Brothers, Price, cloth, $3. 


Mexico is our ‘‘ next-door neighbor,” older in the strictly national or po- 
litical sense than the United States, and perhaps richer in monumental 
and archeological treasures. For at least a century the two countries have 
been strangers to each other; but recently, through social and commer- 
cial relations, they have cultivated an acquaintance, and will doubtless 
draw nearer, in the future, in the bonds of reciprocal comity and fellow- 
ship. Mexico is an interesting land, both for its history and its present 
thriving condition. The Aztecs left behind them, in colossal and mag- 
nificent ruins, the memorials of an early civilization which might not 
unfavorably compare with the still earlier civilization of Egypt and the 
Eastern world. The cities, old and new; the quaint customs, some 
stamped with antiquity, others the reflection of Spanish life, and still 
others entirely native; the form of civil government; the repression of 
Jesuitism and the introduction of Protestantism; the industries of the 
common people; the scenery of mountain, plain, field, and voleano—all 
these are of interest to the traveler, and of great value to the reader. 
Mr. Knox is an apt writer, and has combined history, archeology, relig- 
ion, political and social life, the progress of government, and the beauty 
and majesty of nature in such proportions as to furnish a volume of 
abundant information, and in the attractive form of his previous works, 
He is not a dry historian, or a blind traveler rehearsing the observations 
of others or recapitulating government reports and _ statistics, but he 
eagerly seizes current facts, and so arranges the historical order of events, 
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and the natural order of life as to win attention from the beginning. 
The simplicity of his style, and the adaptation of the narrative to youth- 
ful minds, are features that recommend the book, not only to the fireside, 
but to all, old and young, who gather around it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Prize Synopsis of the Course of Study for the First Year for Itinerant Preachers 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. By the Rev. C. M. HEARD. 16mo, pp. 89. 
Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 

The Itinerants’ Club movement is already producing a literature. Last 
year Bishop Vincent offered a prize for the best synopsis of the books in 
the first year’s course of study for our ministers. Upon examination of 
manuscripts prepared in response to this offer, the prize was awarded to 
the Rev, C. M. Heard, of Minneapolis, whose work now appears in pub- 
lished form. We commend this small book to our under-graduates because 
it abbreviates the large books in the course, and more particularly be- 
cause it is suggestive of the synoptical work every minister should do for 
himself. He should write his own commentary, systematize his theology, 
prepare his introductions to the various books of the Bible, plan his archzol- 
ogies, and condense into synopses all the post-graduate courses of studies he 
pursues, Mr. Heard’s plan of reducing a book to outline is commendable, 
and it should stimulate probationers, deacons, and elders to methodical 
work in study. It should also induce our ministers to organize schools or 
clubs among themselves for the special work of mutual cultivation in what 
is called scholarship. 


Cradle and Nursery. By CuristINe TERHUNE Herrick, Author of Housekeeping 
Made Easy, etc. 16mo, pp. 298. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 
cloth, $1. 

This is a book for young mothers, It commences with advisory state- 
ments concerning the treatment of a child from the first week of his 
birth, and is full of hints and practical suggestions touching his training 
until he leaves the nursery. It is not a book of theories or of philoso- 
phizing on responsibility, but contains helpful and judicious advice from 
one who is every way competent to give it. For its purpose it is a satis- 
factory book, clearly written, and animated with a benevolent spirit. 


Shoulder Arms! or, The Boys of Wild Lake School. By Joun Preston True, 
Author of Their Club and Ours. 12mo, pp. 328. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 
Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, cloth, $1 25. 

The author is an advocate of the athletic development of boys and girls, 
and recounts the good effects of military drills and various physical ex- 
ercises in Wild Lake School. The gymnasium has its function in Amer- 
ican life, and our schools and colleges cannot longer neglect to provide 
for muscular as well as intellectual development and culture. The book 
reflects one of the theories of education, and is valuable for its timely 
suggestions, 
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Celestial Scenes. By Franz Lupwic NaGuer. Part First. 12mo, pp. 116. Cin- 
cinnati: Cranston & Stowe. New York: Hunt & Eaton. , Price, cloth, 90 
cents. 

A poetic exposition of some religious ideas relating to the other life. A 

real poet would not pronounce favorably upon it, but the average reader 

may find some stimulating suggestion in the ‘‘ Scenes ” here outlined. 

Margaret Ellison: A Story of Tuna Valley. By Mary GRAHAM. 12mo, pp. 325, 
Philadelphia. Price, cloth, $1 25. 

The plan of the story is well conceived, the manner of telling it is excel- 

lent, and the moral tone is wholesome. 

School-Boy Life in Merrie England. Pen Pictures of the Great Public Schools 
of England, with Sketches and Stories of Famous Scholars. By Henry 
Freperic REDpALL, Author of From the Golden Gate to the Golden Horn, 
Who Was He? etc. 12mo, pp. 266. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: 
Cranston & Stowe. Price, cloth, $1. 

Intended for youth, this book deals with educational matters in England 

in such a way as to make it useful to adults and teachers in this coun- 

try. It is a rare thing to find such a well-written account, and in 
so brief a space, as we have it here, of Manchester College, Eton College, 

St. Paul’s School, Shewsbury Grammar School, Westminster School, 

Harrow School, and Rugby School—all of them more or less famous in 

the history of England. The book should go into the family, the Sunday- 

school, the public-school library, the reading-room of the university, and 
the library of the student. 

A Visit to the Bjorkheda Parsonage. From the Swedish of H. Horsrey. By 
CaRL LARSEN. 12mo, pp. 273. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. New York: 
Hunt & Eaton. Price, cloth, $1. 

The parsonage, the church, the church-yard, the pastor, and all the ac- 
cessories of pastoral life and work, with their varying incidents, come 
to view in this well-written book, only the scenes are in far-away Sweden, 
and not in America. The mere fact of distance has its fascination in the 
make-up of this story, though it proves that human experiences are about 
equal in kind every-where. Every Sunday-school library should add this 
volume to its collection, and every scholar should read it at the earliest 
opportunity. Nor should it fail of having a good effect on pastors and 
people as well as youth. 

Cards. Their Significance and Proper Uses, as Governed by the Usages of New 
York Society. By the Author of Social Etiquette of New York. 16mo, pp. 66. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Brother. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

A valuable book on the etiquette of cards, It treats of all kinds in use 

in the social relations of life, and informs as to size, color, monogram, or 

whatever should appear on the card in connection with the person’s name. 

Ladies, gentlemen, and children will find in it model forms, with suitable 

instructions, for all occasions. Education in etiquette in thi’ particular is 

considered a refinement, and a manual on this subject is quite as helpful 
to a knowledge of the proprieties as a fashion-book is suggestive of styles 
of dress. It ought to have a place in every boudoir. 













